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ELECTRICITY 


The Short Cut To Big-Pay 





Electrical Experts Earn 
$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Be a Big-Pay Man 


The “short-cut” to “Big-Pay” is train- 
ing. The big field of today for the 
trained man is Electricity. Trained 
“Electrical Experts” earn $70.00 to 
$200.00 a week. 


Why Work for Less? 


Why work for $25.00 or $30.00 or $40.00 a 
week? With afew months training under me, 
through my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, 
right-up-to-the-minute, spare-time, Home- 
Study Course in Practical Electricity you can 
fit yourself for one of these bigger jobs— 
one of these jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 
a year. 








L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
191& ‘Denagelée Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Dear Sir: Send at once Sample Lessons, your 
Big Book, and full particulars of your Free Outtit 
and Home Study Course—all fully prepa.d, without 
obligation on my part. 


ee 





Address... 
100A 


I Give You A Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 


Works, I know just the kind of training you need to | 
lectrical Expert. My course in Elec- | 
tricity is so simple, thorough and up-to-date that you | 


succeed as an 


can easily understand and apply every line of it—no big 
words, no useless theory, no higher mathematics— 
just plain, every-day, straight-from-the-shoulder, 
man-to-man English—the kind you andI use every day. 


Your Success Guaranteed 


My course is backed by an iron-clad guarantee that 
insures your success and satisfaction. I positively 
refund every cent paid me in tuition if you are not 
fully satisfied. No other school will do this for you. 
Back of me in my guarantee stands the Chicago Engi 
neering Works, a Million Dollar Institution. 


Free Electrical Working Outfit 


To make your success certain I give you tools to 
work with—a splendid big outfit of electrical instru- 
ments and materials, No chance for failure here! 


Save $45.50 By Enrolling Now 


By enrolling now you can save $45.50 on the regular 
low price of my course. But you must act at once. 
Write me today, for my Big Free Book, “How To 
Become An Electrical Expert.” It’s the first step 
towards bigger pay. 

Yours for success, 


L.L. Cooke, CHierF ENGINEER 


Cricaso Encineerins Works 


Dept.4310 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill 


THE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN 
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Oliver 9 


Was $100 Before the War—Now $64 


HIS vast saving comes from our new sales 
yy plan, a legacy of the war. We learned 
economies then which we now continue. 
We found, for instance, that it was unneces- 
sary to have great numbers of traveling sales- 
men and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly 
sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 
Only our sales plan has changed. Not the 
Oliver. Our new plan is to ship direct from 
the factory to you, depending upon the Oliver 
to be its own salesman. 


Free Trial 


You may order direct from this adver- 
tisement, without sending a penny in ad- 
vance. The coupon brings an Oliver 
for free trial. When it arrives, let it prove 
its superiority and saving. You be the 
judge, with no eager salesmen present 
to influence you. 
If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter, regardless of cost, and 
want to own it, then pay us at the rate 
of $4 per month until the $64 is paid. 
If you do not want it, ship it 
back, express collect. We even 
refund then the out-going trans- 
portation charges. 
The $64 Oliver makes a $100 
price appear extravagant. 
Remember this is a new 
Oliver —our latest and 
finest product. 
If any typewriter 
is worth $100, it 
is this hand- 
some, speedy 
Oliver. 


Over 900,000 Sold 


This Oliver is being bought by 
the thousands. Among the pur- 
chasers are the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, Pennsylvania Railroad, 

National City Bank of New York, 

Otis Elevator Co., Corn Products 

Refining Co., Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Diamond Match Co., besides 
thousands of individuals. 

In every particular this Oliver 9 is 

the finest that 24 years of experience 
can produce. A better typewriter is 
impossible. It has all the latest im- 
provements. Its durability and work- 
manship have given it world-wide fame. 
It has a standard keyboard, so anyone 
may turn to it without the slightest hesi- 
tancy. You can’t buy a more satisfactory 
typewriter at any price. 

Don’t buy—don’t rent—until you have 
investigated this fine, economical Oliver. 
Note that the coupon brings either a free- 
trial Oliver or further information. 

Check your preference. Neither obligates 


you to buy. Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


oewriter Gmpany 


737 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago, Ill. 
FL SASBVBAAsAABSVAsAesssesseaesessssesssaese 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

737 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


Ship me a new Ulfver Nine for five days free inspection, If 1 
keep it, 1 will pay $64 at the ie of $4 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid fo 


4 “ {pping — fs 
does no’ pla ce me under any obligation to > buy. If I choose to re 
ters the Ouiver, will ship it back at your expen a iuccndal ft ve days 
t send r mechine until I oobi it Mail me reer t bor k—‘*The 
ie ie Gost of Typewriters—The Reason and th "9 
fo luxejeatal og and further information. 
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Send No Money—Merely the Coupon 
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ITeach Piano 
a Funny Way 


So people told me when I first started in 
1891. But now after over twenty-five years 
of steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. 
am able to make them players of the piano 
or organ in half the usual time and at quar- 
ter the usual cost. 





To persons who have not previously o? of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any num 
ber of my graduates in any part of the world. There isn’t 
a State in the Union that doesn’t contain many players of 
DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch by the piano or organ who obtained their training from me 

hneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64-page free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ. 

My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely 'different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study one hour is spent entirely away from the keyboard, 
learning something about Harmony and the Laws of Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the “old school,” who still think that learning piano is 
solely a problem of “finger gymanstics’’ When you do go to the keyboard, you 
can accomplish twice as much, because you understand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I enable you to play an interesting piece, not only in the 
original key, but in other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scientific help—many of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teacher. My patented invention, the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing difficultics that have troubled students for generations. By 
its use, Transposition—usually a “night-mare” to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson I introduce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-dex is a simple, hand-operated moving- picture 
device, which enables you to see, right before your eyes, every movement of my 
hands at the keyboard. You oniealie see the fingers move. Instead of having 
to reproduce your teacher's finger move- 


ments from MEMORY—which cannot be 

always accurate—you have the correct 

models before you during every minute 

of practice, The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from 
me and there is nothing else anywhere 
even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. In all 
essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were studying by the oral method— 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— 
and they include all the many recent developments 
in scientific teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying is far superior 
to all others; and even for the wealthiest student 
there is nothing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all times in ac- 
cord with the best musical thought of the present 
day, and this makes all the difference in the world. 

y Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- aoe = FREE BOOK COUPON == = == 

1s, Who would not recommend any Course that . 

did not maintain the highest musical standards QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AF30 

It is for beginners, or experienced players, old or 598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. 

young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as . . - : 

you wish. All necessary music is supplied without . Please send me, without cost or obliga- 

extra charge. A diploma is granted. Write to- tion, your free booklet, “How to Learn 

day. without cost or obligation, for 64- page free Piano or Organ,” and full particulars of 

booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ your Course and special reduced Tuition 
offer 






































Marcus Lucius Quinn : 

a. 

Conservatory of Music 1 
I 





Studio AF30 
598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. | 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc, 





IN FUSINESS, fur- 
and women $30 to 
“Specialty Candy 
Rhags- 
J 


WE START YOU 
nishing everything; men 
$100 weekly operating our 
Factories’ anywhere. - Booklet free. 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. 





LE A DETECTIVE. 
tunity, good pay, travel. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
City, Mo. 


Excellent oppor- 
NV ?. 


Kansas 





MEN—Age 17 to : Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations. re- 
ports. Salaries: expenses American For- 
cig n Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

RAIL WAY TRAF F Ic INSPEC TORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

$10.00 WORTH of finest “tollet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices absolutely 
ree to ugents on our refund Lacas- 
sian Co., 


plan 
Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 
MEN WANTED for Detective Work 
perience unnecessary Write J. 
former U. S. Gov't Detective. 120, St. 


Ex- 
Ganor, 
Louis 

IV F E ARN “BIG MONEY. 
1 Great Demand Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 
ples Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windcws. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand Liberal offer to general accents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark: Street, 
Chicago. 

MAKE $314 “MONTHLY “petting patented 
vest-pocket windshield cleaner; Firins made 
this first month; one rub keeps entire wind- 
shield clear 24 hours; chemical-felt; en- 
ameled mountings guaranteed one year; 
sells $1. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 359, 
Toledo, io. 

MONEY AND FAST § § SAL ES Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
Z Write for particulars and _ free 
nples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
East _Orange, N. J. 


BIG 


170, 
SHIRT MANU FAC TURER wants agents 

8 work and dress shirts direct to 

, Big values. Exclusive patterns. 
samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 


way, New York 





Clerks wanted. Com- 
Sample examination 
Institute, Dept. 


RAILWAY Mail 
mence $110 6 
questions free, Fr: nklin 
P 2, Rochester, N. Y. 


WRITE ITEMS Short 
Stories for pay in spare 

right Book and plans free. 

porting Syndicate (106), St. 

WRITE PHOTOVLAYS 
any one for suitable idea 
necessary; complete outline Free 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely lee. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N, 


NEWS _ and 


ee paid 
erience un- 
Producers 








Plays, etc., 
Literary Bu- 


WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send 
Free Copy, America’s leading m 
writers of Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
Soncs. nstructive helpful Writer's 
Dis st, Butler | z., Cincinnati. 


today for 
zine for 


605 
Pp HOTOP LAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 

Great demand. We show you how. Get 

ty e particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 
27, Chicago 





weekly writing Moving Picture 
t free book; valuable information; 
Photo Piaywright College, Box 
, Chicago. 


sce 
Plays. G 
prize offe 
278 XY 





PHOTOPLAYS, MAGAZINE STORIES, 
etc., wanted. Criticism free; sell on Com- 
mission. Submit Manuscripts, or, if a 
beginner, write for Free Plot Chart and De- 
tails. Harvard Company, 460, San Francisco. 





Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send _ sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet ». Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
B © 





AGENTS—0c an hour to advertise and 
distribute samples to consumer. Write quick 
for territory and particulars. Albert Mills, 
Gen. Mgr., 5173 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Help Wanted— Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 
Grange, Ind. 


WANTED Women. 
signers $35 week 
Sample Lessons free 
Dept. P 560, Rochester, 


La- 


Become Dress De- 

arn while earning. 
Franklin Institute, 
. ¥. 





Automobiles 


AU TOMOBILE Owners Garagemen Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated 
Send for free copy today Automobile 
Digest, 530 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Correspondence, solicited. 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington. 


PATENTS SECU RED. Prompt Service 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our 
“Record of Invention’’ form and Free Book 

How to Obtain a Patent Send 
: or model for examination. Pre- 
liminary advice without charge. Highest 
references. Write Today. J. L. Jaqkoos & 
Co., 135 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song, 
compose the music free and publish 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox (g, 
W. 125th St., New York. 





A SONG 
or any 

guarantee 
Edward 


WRITE 
Home, Comic 
music and 
words to-day. 
Block, Chicago. 


POEM, Love, 
subject. 

publication, 
Trent, 62 





HAVE YOU SONG POEMS 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, er 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 





SONGWRITERS! Learn of the mw 
demand for songs suitable for dancig 
the opportunities greatly changed condi 
offer new writers, obtainable only i 
‘Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent 
Submit your ideas for song re once fe 
criticism and advice. We r > poems, 
pose music, secure copyright ‘ond fad 
free publication or outright sale of 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety 
New York 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
We write music, copyright and ende 
promote popularity and outright sale 
Studios, 1490 Broadway, Dept. 1, 
York. 





WRITE the words for a Song. We 
music and guarantee to secure publ 
Submit poems on any subject. 0 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, 
York. 

WRITE 
We will 
and print. 





THE WORDS FOR Af 
compose music, secure Of 
Submit Pon on Pe 

Seton Music Compa 920 § 
Ave., Room 109, Chicago, “Tilinois, 
WRITERS 
“Song Writers Secrets. 
oom 610, 3810 Broadway, 


SONG send Lal a 


pamphlet 
Han 


-POEMS WANTED. Send 
examination and acceptance. 
your talent pay Get ac 
plan to effect quick royaltie 
outright sale. We furnish music, © 
same, under common sense_ contract 
let ‘““Making Songs Pa Free. Musie 
lishers Service, Dept. 17, 1431 Brot 
N. _Y. 


SONC 
for free 
to make 
with our 


SONG- w RITER’S BOOKLET 
wonderful instructive booklet. “The 
Writer’s Guide,”’ sent absolutely free. 
mit your latest poems. We write 
print, and secure copyright. The Met 
tan Studios, Roora 210, 914 South Mid 
Avenue, Chicago. 





_Personal 


DO You want success? To wil '’ 
and , be happy? Wonderful ey 
cess’’ key and Personality skete 
birthdate. |Thomson-Heywood, 300 0 
iele Bldg., San Francisco 


ARE Y' ou INTERESTED in your 
Trial reading for birthdate - we 
Crane, 840 Adve rtising | Bldg ‘hicage. 


ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life's 
Send birthdate and dime for Ca " 
Eddy, Westport St., 33-74, Kansi 
Missouri. 





Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D 





Trade Schools 





EARN $2.000 year'’y painting autos. Com- 
plete, practical course by mail Details 
Tr National School Auto Painting, Box 
55, Allentown, Pa. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





Shorthand 





practical 
with easy_? 
free. 


New Yor 


SHORTHAND—Best 
learn in 5 hours; speed 
Proof lessons, brochure 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, 





Farm Lands 


GOOD HARDWOOD 
located; 20, 40 
eT acre 
time We 
Swigart . Gis 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


LANDS, 
.cre tracts si 


Small pay ment etre 


X-1985, 


long 
Free 
Nat'l 
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ey Laughed at 
y Idea— 


But It Increased 
MyPay*8000aYear. 


ey told me it couldn’t be done—that it was a “fool 
nt.” But I made up my mind to try—and I was 


azed to find how easy it was. 


I found myself in the big money class. 


By WARREN HARTLE 


ARTLE, you're all wrong. Take my advice and 
stay where you are.” 
“But, listen, Jim—’ 
“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me that 
pu can learn how to sell. If you had a Selling personality, 
if you had the ‘gift of gab’ it might be different. But 
pu haven’t. I don’t want to discourage you, but you 
now yourself that you were never cut out to be a Sales- 
an. You'd just be wasting your time trying to learn. 
$a fool stunt, that’s all.” 
Such was my running mate’s answer when I told him 
hat I intended to learn the Selling game. True, I didn’t 
now the first thing about Selling, and it didn’t seem 
s if I was cut out for it. Clerking in the railway mail 
tvice was far removed from selling goods, and I didn’t 
lame im for trying to discourage me. 
Yet I had heard of a new and easy method of learning 
balesmanship that was accomplishing wonders. This amaz- 
g method disclosed the very secrets of Selling that were 
sed by the most successful Salesmen in the country. 
len who previously knew nothing about Selling were 
etting results that were actually astonishing. 
Why, even one of my brother railroad workers, E. C. 
isler, of Rockford, Ill., who had never sold a thing in 
ll _his life, was now earning almost $100 a week as a 
Balesman. And then there was another fellow—a fireman 
who had learned these secrets and was now making 
10,000 a year! If these fellows could make good, I felt 
hat I could too, so I determined at least to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these wonderful secrets 
Selling in my spare time, I was filled with new hope— 
hew ambition. It seemed like no time before I had mas- 
ted them. It was then that I was informed that my first 
lling job was waiting for me. 

ho ll had always felt that these wonderful secrets 
eventually make a successful Salesman out of me, 
Sth Creamed that my success would come so soon. 
Eales Man ot my first week I received a letter from my 
Manager congratulating me on my success. I had 


Almost before I knew 


Into the $10,000 a Year Class 


Still, I take no great credit for my sudden rise in the 
Selling game. What I have done anyone else can do. 
For instance, there is George Kearns of Oklahoma City. 
Kearns had never made more than $15 a week. Today 
he is averaging over $200 a week. Then there is P. W. 
Broedel of Woodhaven, N. Y., who after six months on 
the road was making $92 a week. 

C. W. Birmingham of Dayton, Ohio, was a clerk mak- 
ing $800 a year. Today he is a Sales Manager and is 
earning $6,500 a year. J. L. Debonis was earning $15 a 
week as a clerk. Now he makes as high as $100 a day! 

If you wish to get out of the rut and get a real job 
my advice to you is—learn these Secrets of Successful 
Selling. They are now revealed in full to every ambitious 
man by the National Salesmen’s Training Association. 

They require only your leisure moments in your own 
home, without interfering with your present work. And 
just as soon as you are qualified and ready you are given 
free access to the N. S. T. Employment Service, which 
puts you in touch with many fine Sales positions. 


A Great Book on Selling Sent Free 


I am authorized to state that a wonderful Book on 
Salesmanship will be sent absolutely free to those send- 
ing in the attached coupon. This valuable Book tells you 
all about the N. S. T. A. method of Salesmanship Train- 
ing and Free Employment Service. In addition you will 
read of the big opportunities now open for YOU in the 
Selling game. his amazing Book is entirely free. Simply 
tear out and mail the attached coupon and it will be sent 
you at once. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4-R CHICAGO, ILL. 

= a oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ae ee 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N, 

Dept.4-R. Chicago, Ill. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Salesman and tell me 
how you will help me land a Selling job. Also list showing lines of business 
with openings for Salesmen. This does not obligate me in any way. 


t., a record for my territory! 
s \& 1 month my sales kept increasing and raises in salary 
6 &d to follow one on the heels of another. 


Street 
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“Beauty Is Only 
Skin Deep” 


*S 


GOLD BRICK always looks good. It has to. 

Its promising appearance is its sole virtue. 

Looks alone will not sell goods today. Merchandise 

with a name—the name of its maker—has the call. 

For only the maker of worthy goods can long afford 

to advertise. At the High Court of Public Opinion 
any other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications 
to tell the story of their wares. The publishers 
seek the reputable advertising for the readers’ 
guidance. The well-informed buyer seeks news 
of good merchandise through the columns of the 
best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without your 
patronage. Therefore, it is to their advantage to 
cater to you. They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be 
guided by the message they lay before you— 
the advertisements, 


Read them regularly! 
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This is an actual photograph 
of Roscoe Arbuckle’s hand 
holding an OMAR. 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 





Good nature is evident in the 
way Roscoe Fatty Arbuckle 
holds his OMAR 


They always go together — 
Nuts and Raisins 
Weber and Fields 
Mocha and Java 


and 
OMAR and AROMA, 





OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar is Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and 
six kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos 
are blended to give Omar its delicate 
and distinctive Aroma. 





—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE RESCUE. 


O relate without omission or 
exaggeration how Broph first 
met The Man in Purple, is 
to betray no confidence or 
cause nobody serious trouble. For 
The Man in Purple has served his turn 
and now is a law-abiding citizen and a 
sedate householder, a man of family, 
if you please, and it is not intended, in 
relating these tales of his exciting ad- 
ventures, to use his correct name. 

You who know the town and some- 
thing about its prominent persons 
would gasp your astonishment if real 
names were to be mentioned, and un- 
doubtedly some would make the re- 
mark, behind a hand, that the author 
had reached the point where it were 
best for the authorities to care for 
him, since he might be a menace to 
public safety. But the facts remain— 
and there are many queer facts in the 


world, as any doctor, chemist, or de- 
tective might tell you. 
The elevation of lowly 
position of importance came about in 
such a manner that Broph himself, 
even after all these months, puckers 
his brow ip puzzlement whenever he 


3roph to a 


thinks of it. And then he grins, per- 
haps, and shakes his head, and tel!s 
himself that he is a fortunate being, 
and that Richard Staegal is the salt 
of the earth. 

There was a fine drizzle falling on 
this certain night, and Broph, cold and 
hungry and miserable, stood beneath an 
awning in front of a cigar store and 
wished that some good fortune would 
fall to his lot. 

Broph, reared in a different environ- 
ment, might have been a _ famous 
jockey. He was no more than five feet 
two inches tall; he weighed about one 
hundred and six pounds stripped, and 
he was a bundle of nerves. Broph was 
quick to act, but he did not always act 
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in a manner that was calculated to 
make him friends and advance him in 
the world of men. 

Living by his wits, Broph found, 
was no easy task. He had the makings 
of an honest man in him, but the world 
had laughed and turned aside. Broph’s 
size was against him, and it appeared 
that nobody realized that he had a brain 
and native cunning which might prove 
of great value. 

It had been a natural thing for Broph 
to drift to that quarter of the city 
where criminals and _near-criminals 
congregated, and where a strict abiding 
by the laws and statutes was considered 
a weakness. Having drifted there, 
Broph soon found himself in as bad a 
condition as before. 

He could not work alone as a crook 
and attain success, and other crooks 
laughed at his efforts and would have 
none of him. It seemed to Broph that 
they regarded him with superstition; 
they had the idea that association with 
him would bring disaster. Some of 
them openly called him a “jinx.” 
Broph craved friendship, and he found 
himself without friends, 

So Broph was forced to go it alone 
and pick up a living where he could, 
and it was a poor enough one. Now 
and then he ran honest errands for a 
few cents. He swept out a pool hall 
and was allowed to sleep in a tiny, 
poorly-ventilated room in the rear. He 
washed dishes in a restaurant for his 
poor meals. Now and then he resorted 
to petty crime. 

And all this time Broph went around 
the streets with a smile on his thin lips, 
and told himself and everybody else 
that his ship would come into harbor 
some day. He did not really believe it 
himself any longer, but he always 
maintained it. 

But there came a week when things 
seemed to go against Broph from first 
to last. The smile was wiped from his 
lips, finally, and pessimism seized upon 


him. He lost his job in the restaurant - 
because the irate proprietor thought 
that he ate too much on the sly; and 
he was kicked out of the pool hall be- 
cause the owner wanted the room for 
another. 

Broph, gathering all his courage, 
went to the chief of a gang that ruled 
in the district, and held speech with 
him. Broph told the man that he 
wished to belong to the organization, 
and that he felt he could be of service. 

Everybody thought that Broph did 
not amount to anything, Broph said. 
They opened their mouths and talked 
in his hearing because they did not be- 
lieve he had enough interest in life to 
realize what they were talking about. 
He could gather important information 
for the gangsters, Broph declared, and 
all he wanted in return was bed and 
eating money and a bit of the profits 
now and then. 

The chief gangster listened and 
laughed and then kicked Broph into 
the street. He told the other gang- 
sters, that they might laugh, also. 

And on this certain evening at 
about the hour of ten, Broph stood 
beneath an awning, out of the wet, and 
considered committing some act of 
crime that would be easily detected and 
result in a term’in prison. There, 
Broph told himself, he would at least 
have bed and board, and could not be 
treated worse than he was _ being 
treated now. 

He never had felt more miserable 
in his life, and it had been filled with 
misery. He was chilled, his poor cloth- 
ing was wet, and he had been ordered 
out of a pool hall where he had gone 
to get dry and warm. That, he rea!- 
ized, was because the chief of the gang- 
sters had turned down his thumb. In 
that instant he felt like murdering the 
chief of the gangsters and his entire 
crowd. 

Broph had enough tobacco left in his 
pocket for one thin cigarette, and he 
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had delayed using it. But now he felt 
the need of a smoke, and so he rolled 
a cigarette carefully and lighted it. 
But he was hungry and cold, and he 
had no place to sleep unless he crept 
into some alley like a dog and slept in 
some empty packing case or barrel. 

Broph felt rage well up within him 
at this state of affairs, and courage 
suddenly came to him—courage that he 
never had known before. At that in- 
opportune moment three of the gang- 
sters came walking slowly down the 
street and saw Broph standing bencath 
the awning. 

They stopped before him, and all of 
them grinned. Broph watched them, 
his face suddenly White because of the 
intensity of his hate. His fists were 
clenched, and he was trembling from 
head to foot. He was a new Broph. 

“Gettin’ all nice and dry, are you, 
Broph?” one of the men asked him, 
laughing. “You’re a fine specimen, 
3roph! Wanted to join the gang, did 
you, and cut in on our profits? Some 
ambition you’ve got, Broph! Get out 
into the street and let the drizzle wash 
your clothes!” 

As he finished speaking he lurched 
forward and caught Broph by one arm. 
Another man knocked the cigarette 
from Broph’s lips and grasped the 
other arm. The third got behind him 
and gave him a hard shove. The other 
two let go at the same instant. Broph 
turned over in the air and fell with a 
splash inte the water-filled gutter. 

Broph tried to scramble to his feet 
and slipped back into the gutter again, 
and the gangsters roared their laugh- 
ter. He reached the curb, after a time, 
and managed to get back on the side- 
walk, Tears of rage were streaming 
down his cheeks. The lights in the 
cigar store looked red to him, 

He had been humiliated again. 
More than that, these men had ruined 
his last smoke! Broph shouted like a 
maniac and rushed forward. His at- 


tack was unexpected as well as sudden. 
The gangsters never imagined that 
Broph would show fight. 

He crashed against one of them and 
hurled the man through the open door 
of the cigar store and against the 
counter. He whirled toward a second, 
managed to land a blow, and turned 
to meet the rush of the third. 

It was a silly thing for Broph to do, 
of course. He could not have handled 
any one of the three men. And they 
were members of the gang that ruled 
the district, and so Broph could not 
expect help from any outsider. He 
was fighting not only against the three 
of them, but also against the entire end 
of town. 

Their surprise at the unexpected at- 
tack over, the three gangsters cursed 
loudly and in chorus and methodically 
went about the business of ending 
Broph., 

One was before him, one to his right, 
and one to his left. If he retreated, 
he went into the cigar store, and even 
now the proprietor of the establish- 
ment was approaching the door to 
protect his rights against fighters. 

There was but one thing to do— 
fight against the fearful odds. Broph 
was like a cornered rat. The tears 
were still streaming down his cheeks, 
and he did not take into account the 
superior physical prowess of his op- 
ponents. He only wanted to fight. 

He hurled himself forward, a mass 
of flying fists and feet. He managed 
to upset the gangster in front of him 
and throw him into the gutter. And 
then the other two had him, and had 
hurled him back against the front of 
the building. 

“Fight, will 
sneered. 

He drew back a fist and struck. 
Broph managed to dodge the blow, and 
the gangster’s fist crashed against the 
wall, barking his knuckles and causing 
him to cry out with the sudden pain. But 


yuh?” one of them 
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such minor advantages availed Broph 
nothing. 

Once more they were upon him, and 
now they beat him down to the walk 
and commenced kicking and striking at 
him, while Broph covered his head as 
well as he could with his arms, drew 
in his legs, and wished that no kick 
would reach a vital spot. 

Broph had no hope left. He ex- 
pected death and the river, or a hos- 
pital cot at best. And he did not care 
much, he told himself. Life was not 
worth the living, anyway. 

However, he changed his mind. A 
particularly brutal kick that caused him 
great pain turned him into a maniac 
again. He managed to struggle to his 
feet, and for a moment he stood with 
his back to the wall, taking blows joy- 
fully, that he might give a few in ex- 
change. 

Broph had no pride left now. Had 
he been able to do so, he would have 
retreated. He would have fled, to tell 
the truth, and would not have cared 
what men called him for fleeing. But 
he had his back to the wall, and his 
foes, guessing his intention, took par- 
ticular care to see that he did not 
escape. 

They were beating him down again. 
Broph knew that he could not last 
much longer. They had not marked 
his face to any great extent, but they 
had hammered blows home on his back 
and in his stomach, until it seemed to 
Broph that he was one mass of bruises. 

Once more he slipped to the wet 
walk and tried to cover his head with 
And then there came a di- 
man rushed across 
water and hurled 


his arms. 

rsion. Another 
through the mud and 
himself into the fray. 

At first Broph thought that it was 
another of the gangstets who had a 
desire to be in at the death. He was 
it the point where he did not realize 
mtich and did not care much. But it 


was borne in upon him that here was 


something unusual. The newcomer 
was acting contrary to all that Broph 
could expect. He was fighting the 
gangsters. 

He hurled himself forward and 
smashed into them like a human hur- 
ricane. Broph staggered to his feet 
again, for his late foes were giving him 
no attention now. They were busy 
with the man who had appeared to 
play the part of Broph’s champion. 

Broph, it may be mentioned, was a 
pugilistic fan. He knew considerable 
about boxing. And now he forgot his 
own pain and misery in watching the 
work of the man who had come to his 
rescue. 

The newcomer was tall and broad of 
shoulder and lean of hip. He was well 
dressed. He took up a position that 
delighted Broph, and his guard and 
footwork were all that could have been 
desjred. The gangsters were of the 
school of rough-and-ready fighting. 
And they found now that their heavy 
blows did not land, but that blows 
which seemed to come from nowhere 
landed on them, and with force and 
great effect. 

Bash! That was the sound of the 
stranger’s fist meeting the point of a 
jaw. One of the gangsters slipped to 
the walk and had no further interest 
in the fight. Bash! Broph almost 
cheered. He imagined for a moment 
that he had a ringside seat at an im- 
portant fistic encounter. The second. 
gangster stretched out beside the first, 
groaning. The third retreated with- 
out hesitation. 

sy this 
lected, 
gangsters. 
for his champion, for 
could foresee the end. 


patrolmen thrust 


> quite a crowd had col- 
‘ crowd were more of the 
Broph felt a sudden pit) 


1 +L, aht+ bh 
he thought he 


their way 
through the crowd and came to a stop 
before the victorious newcomer. One 
of them started to growl menacingly, 
but the growl choked in his throat. 


nm. 
iwo 
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“Mr. Staegal!” he gasped. 

“Yes!” Richard Staegal snapped. 

“Did these men attack you, sir? If 
they did——” 

“No,” Richard Staegal interrupted. 
“Three of them were beating this 
shrimp, here, and I couldn’t stand it. 
He possibly doesn’t amount to a great 
deal, but I couldn’t stand by and see 
him kicked to death. So I played a 
hand.” 

He stepped back to the doorway of 
the cigar store and regarded his 
bruised knuckles. The two patrolmen 
ordered the crowd to disperse. 

Groph understood dimly. Richard 
Staegal, he knew from the newspapers, 
was one of the most popular young 
men in town. He was a _ wealthy 
bachelor given to adventure. He had a 
record as an athlete. He had appeared 
faultlessly groomed in drawing-rooms, 
and he had roughed it with common 
sailors on a whaler. A young man of 
consequence was Richard Staegal! 
Broph felt a glow of satisfaction that 
such a man had come to his rescue. 

He was getting back his wind, and 
he was discovering new hurts. He saw 
dimly that the crowd was scattering, 
and that the gangsters had gone. Then 
he heard a voice beside him. 

“Hurt much?” 

Broph looked up to see Richard 
Staegal towering over him. 

“No, sir,” he said, and grinned. “TI 
think there’s a couple of teeth missin’, 
sir, and maybe one of my eyes is goin’ 
to be on the bum for a few days. But 
outside of that I’m all right, sir, ex- 
cept a hundred bruises or so.” 

Richard Staegal’s eyes twinkled. 
“You had a nerve to jump the three 
of them,” he said. 

“I didn’t jump *em—they jumped 
me,” Broph replied. “Thy threw me 
into the gutter. I’m obliged to you, 
Mr. Staegal, but you’d better watch 
your step after this. Them fellers will 


be tryin’ to get hold of you when there 
aren’t any..cops around.” : 
“T see! You mean that I couldn’t 


take care of myself without some cops 
to help me?” 

“I reckon I didn’t mean just that!” 
“Say, that was a dandy 


Broph said. 
uppercut !” 
“Hm. What’s your name?” 

“Broph.” 

“Huh!” Richard Staegal 
“Who are you?” 

“T ain’t nobody, and I ain’t nothin’,” 
Broph declared. “I’m a little less than 
a cipher, I am, and I know it! I 
thought I was done when that scrap 
started, but you happened along and 
made it easy for me, and now Ive got 
my nerve back again.” 

“Good stuff!” Staegal 
“Broke ?” 

“Into a thousand pieces,” Broph ad- 
mitted. “But I ain’t askin’ you to 
stake me, sir—you’ve done handsome 
already. It was worth a lot to see 
that uppercut.” 

Richard Staegal handed Broph a ten- 
dollar bill and forced him to accept it. 

“Know where Dan Taylor’s lodging 
house is?” Staegal asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go there and get a room for the 
night,” Staegal said. “Eat a big meal 
first, if you’re hungry. Get a good 
sleep. In the morning you'll feel like a 
new man.” 

“I'll say you’re right!” 

“You’re going to use a part of that 
money as I have just said?” 

Wy es. oe.” 

“Tf you’re lying to me 

“Lord, no!” Broph exclaimed. “I 
ain’t lyin’! Your wishes are mine, sir, 
when it comes to a meal and a bed.” 

“All right, Broph! Keep your eyes 
open for those gangsters!” 

“And you watch out for ’em, too, 
sir,” Broph said. “They'd certainly 
like to get their hands on you now!” 


grunted. 


exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN IN PURPLE, 


ROPH ate an elaborate meal, went 
to a cheap shop still open and got 
a shave and a hair cut, and then hur- 
ried to Dan Taylor’s lodging house. 
It was almost midnight when he ar- 
rived there. He dickered for a room 
with bath, much to the surprise of the 
landlord, who had only two such, and 
seldom rented them. Broph under- 
stood the psychology of warm water 
and soap applied to the skin. 

Stretched out in the tub with only 
his head above the water, Broph took 
his ease. His sore hurts were being 
soothed, and he enjoyed the moment 
of relaxation. And he did not forget 
to be thankful to Richard Staegal. 

“Some class to him!” Broph said to 
himself. “He handles himself well, 
he does! Some classy gent! Any 
time that I can do anything at all for 
him ns 

Broph stopped talking and sneered 
at himself. He failed to see how he 
ever was going to have the chance to 
do a favor for Richard Staegal, who 
had plenty of money and social posi- 
tion, and could take care of himself. 

So Broph merely promised himself 
that he would do Richard Staegal a 
favor if the opportunity ever was of- 
fered, and turned over on his side in 
the tub and twisted the hot-water tap 
on again. Since he had acquisition to 
such luxury, Broph intended to make 
the most of it. 

Soon he further eased his bruises 
with a vigorous’ rubdown, then 
stretched full length in his bed. 

It seemed to him that he heard a 
slight noise in the hallway, but he gave 
it scant attention. The partitions in 
the lodging house of Dan Taylor were 
thin. And then he was certain that 
the door of the room had been opened, 
but as the room was in total darkness, 
he could see no one. 


If somebody had made a mistake and 
had got into the wrong room, then 
somebody could go out again and find 
the right one. Broph was not afraid 
of thieves, having nothing for them 
to steal. But then—suppose some of 
the gangsters had followed him, and 
now had come to finish what they had 
started in the street? 

Broph gulped. It was not exactly 
fear he felt, but a dread that his com- 
fort was to be interrupted. He kept 
quiet and listened. He did not hear 
the faintest sound for a moment, and 
then he heard one that caused him to 
gasp. It was the sound of a key be- 
ing turned in a lock. And Broph re- 
membered that he had not taken the 
trouble to lock the hall door. 

Broph found himself in no position 
to put up a fight. And he did not want 
to fight—he was more comfortable 
than he had been for months, and he 
wanted to remain that way. He kept 
quiet and waited breathlessly. Per- 
haps, he thought, he had been mistaken, 

Then he heard a step in the room. 
There could be no mistake about it. 
It was a distinct step on a creaky 
board. And there came a second! 

Broph gulped again. Some of the 
gangsters had come to pay him a sort 
of official visit, he supposed. He 
would have a chance to give one wild 
shriek, possibly—and then he would be 
facing the great adventure! 

Wildly Broph searched his memory, 
but he could recall nothing within his 
reach that would serve as a weapon. 
If his foes so willed they could hold 
his head under the covers until he was 
dead, and then it would look as though 
he had suffocated from becoming en- 
tangled in the bedcovers. In such case 
Broph’s death would not even be 
avenged by the law. 

s3roph pulled the bedclothes up over 
his head and waited, his lips set tightly. 
There was the sound of another step, 
and he flinched. The feeling of the 
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cornered rat came to him again, but 
this time, he knew, he could not fight. 

And the light was turned on in the 
room. 

There followed a long pause, during 
which Broph lay rigid, expectant, yet 
nothing happened. And with the pause 
Broph’s courage slowly _ returned. 
Presently he pulled down the covers to 
peep forth—and he beheld an appari- 
tion. 

Even as Broph realized what it 
meant, he gasped in mingled fear and 
astonishment. The man before him 
had on purple coveralls, purple gloves, 
a purple mask, and a soft hat drawn 
down on his forehead. Through slits 
in the mask Broph could see the eyes 
glittering, and the sight did not bring 
a feeling of comfort to him. And the 
muzzle of an automatic was directed 
straight at Broph’s head. 

“Lord!” Broph breathed. “The Man 
in Purple!” 

For a month or more the newspapers 
had been filled with news of The Man 
in Purple. The police department 
swore individually and _ collectively 
when he was mentioned, Certain men 
of means were howling yet because a 
part of their wealth had been taken 
from them. 

The Man in Purple had put in his 
appearance a few weeks before, and 
had been an instant sensation. He had 
robbed three of the city’s wealthiest 
men already, and every robbery had 
been sensational. Nobody seemed to 
have an idea as to his identity. Some 
said that he was a famous European 
crook, others a man out for private re- 
venge, who had the -ability to get it. 

The Man in Purple was as much a 
mystery to those of the underworld as 
he was to the police, and the police 
knew it. Both crooks and honest men 
began to have fear of him. He had 
shown himself the master of the 


former, and the latter feared a visit 
from him. 


It was known that Detective Tro- 
man, the best man at headquarters, had 
been assigned the task of running 
down The Man in Purple, and that he 
had plenty of good men to help him. 

Known crooks in the city had been 
watched and strangers investigated. 
Newspapers had demanded that the 
police department capture the man, and 
the police department had writhed in 
anguish because of its inability to do so. 

“The Man in Purple!” Broph 
gasped, a second time. 

“Yes! Be quiet, please!” came a 
deep voice. “I presume that I rather 
startled you. When your nerves have 
returned to normal, we'll talk.” 

Broph gulped once more. Surprise 
had robbed him of fear for a moment. 
Facing this apparition in purple, he 
had forgotten the gangsters for the 
time being. But now he remembered 
them again. 

“Yeh!” he gasped. “So you’re no 
great mystery after all, huh? Belong 
to the gang, do you? And I suppose 
you've come here to shoot me up or 
knife me because I smashed into them 
three big stiffs to-night. All right, Mr. 
Man in Purple! You’re about twice 
as big as I am, and you’ve got a gun! 
It'll be somethin’ to boast about, won’t 
it? Go ahead and shoot! I can’t put 
up a fight.” 

“My young friend, you are in error,” 
said The Man in Purple. “I have no 
intention of shooting you, believe me. 
I see that your momentary astonish- 
ment is at an end, so get out of that 
bed and dress yourself. Take your 
time about it. I'll step back and wait.” 

The Man in Purple had 
around the room and had noticed the 
absence of any weapon. Now he sat 
down in the one rickety chair to be 
found there. Broph’s eyes bulged. 
He had expected instant death, and he 
did not understand this. He had 
braced himself to meet the end, and 


glanced 
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he was meeting nothing worse than an 
unexplained situation. 

Broph was used to unusual situa- 
tions. His life had been filled with 
them. He did not pretend to explain 
this visitation to himself, but he be- 
lieved it would be explained soon. 

The Man in Purple watched him 
as he dressed, but did not speak. 
Broph gulped repeatedly now. It 
would have been easier, he told him- 
self, if this peculiar being of whom 
the city stood in dread would say some- 
thing. Broph scarcely could tear his 
eyes away from those slits in the mask, 
through which those other éyes glit- 
tered. Broph could not tell whether 
they were glittering ominously or 
merely twinkling. 

He dressed as speedily as he could, 
but he found that he was nervous and 
trembling. As he drew on each worn 
and ragged garment, he wondered what 
was to come. If this man was not an 
avenger sent by the gangsters, why had 
he come at all? Why should a top- 
notch crook visit Broph? How had 
he known that Broph was here, where 
he never had been before? Had he 
made a mistake? Did he believe that 
3roph was some other man who had 
occupied the room formerly? 

3roph finished dressing and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. He 
looked at The Man in Purple and 
guiped again, and then grew bold. 

“Well?” Broph said. “Pardon me 
bein’ in bed, but I wasn’t expectin’ 
company, and me valet has the night 
on.” 

A chuckle came ‘from behind ‘the 
purple mask, and Broph took heart. 
No murderer, he judged, could chuckle 
like that before making away with a 
victim. 

“You are Broph?” The Man in 
ple asked. 

“TI ain’t denyin’ it! What would be 
the use? You know me, don’t you? 
Well, it’s more than I can say of you. 


Seems to me you've been gettin’ your 
name in the papers lately, galivantin’ 
around and touchin’ people. That is— 
if you’re the real Man in Purple and 
not a fake.” 

“T am the real, genuine Man in Pur- 
ple, I assure you,” came the reply. 

“How'd you know I was in this hos- 
telry?” Broph demanded. “What do 
you want with me, anyway? I’ve got 
the remains of a ten-dollar bill in my 
clothes, and that’s all. This visit ain't 
goin’ to pay you nothing.” 

“Keep your small change,” The Man 

in Purple said. “And, since it is al- 
most one o’clock in the morning, sup- 
pose we get down to business.” 
“T’m willin’,’ said Broph, ‘“Seein’ 
as how you've got that cannon trained 
on me, I’m willin’ to do almost any- 
thing. You ain’t goin’ to get any argu- 
ment out of me.” 

The Man in Purple cleared his 
throat and spoke in those low, deep 
tones of his. 

“Broph, I have been watching you 
for a couple of weeks or more,” he 
“T know all about you and your 
You're not appreci- 


said. 
circumstances. 
ated, Broph !” 

“True words, mister,” Broph said. 
“All the appreciation I get you can put 
in a hummin’-bird’s eye.” 

“So I have come to offer you a good 
job, Broph.” 

“A job?’ Broph 
ain’t any such animal! 
concerned, jobs ain’t! 
jobs that count.” 

“Don’t be so certain,” The Man in 
Purple “You’ve read about me 
in the newspapers, you V 
well, ther you know my line of work.” 

“It’s some line, I'll say. You nicked 
the last bird for about twenty thousand 
didn’t you?” 

The Man 


gasped. ‘There 
Far as ] 
Leastways, not 


said, 
say. Very 


worth of diamonds, 
“Mere small change,” 

in Purple. 
“When do 

down to business ?” 


said 


you expect to really get 











“Let us stop this nonsense and get 
down to business ourselves,” The Man 
in Purple said sternly. “Broph, you’re 
a down-and-outer. And you should be 
at the top. You haven’t connected 
right.” 

“IT haven’t connected at all,” said 
Broph, “except to-night, with a few 
fists and boots.” 

“You're at the end of your rope, 
aren’t you? Broph, are you willing to 
take a chance?” 

“What’s the chance?” Broph wanted 
to know. 

“T’ve got to have an assistant, Broph. 
I’ve got to have a particular sort of 
man. And I think you’ll do!” 

“My eye! Me.the assistant of The 
Man in Purple? Mister, you could get 
any high-class crook in town to be 
that.” 

“They wouldn’t suit me,” The Man 
in Purple said. “Listen, Broph! I 
live uptown in an expensive apartment. 
You'll be surprised, perhaps, if you 
learn my identity. You might feel in- 
clined to make an effort to betray me. 
If you did that, Broph, you’d suffer. 
Moreover, everybody would call you 
insane.” 

“I ain’t in the betrayin’ thing as a 
rule,” Broph said. 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed The 
Man in Purple. “I understand that 
you can drive a car.” 

“Bet your life. And I’ve tried to get 
me a job as chauffeur, but every guy 
takes one look at me and _ laughs. 
When it comes to size, I don’t stack 
up.” 

“You would be expected to act as 
my chauffeur, and I may say that, if 
you love cars, you’d be delighted. I 
have an imported roadster that goes 
like a streak of lightning. In addition, 
you'll be my assistant in—er—business. 
To the world, Broph, you'll be the serv- 
ant of a gentleman. But you’ll share 
in the profits in addition to getting your 
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regular salary, and you'll share in the 
ame.” 

“Lord!” Broph breathed. “Maybe 
I’m dreamin’ this.” 

“You'll learn several important se- 
crets, Broph, You'll be in a position 
to cause me a little annoyance should 
you ever feel inclined to sell me out. 
But ultimately I'd clear myself—and 
then I’d attend to you!” 

“Uh-huh! You needn’t worry any 
about that,” Broph said. “You said 
the truth when you related that I was 
down and out. I’d take any chance!” 

“You'll be under my orders abso- 
lutely, Broph, like a soldier. And 
there is a young lady e 

“A skirt? Watch out for ’em, mis- 
ter! Skirts have ruined a lot of good 
crooks.” 

The Man in Purple chuckled behind 
his mask again. “I see that I must ex- 
plain fully, Broph,” he said. “You'll 
make the deal ?” 

“You said it!” 

“Very good! Broph, I am a man of 
standing in the community. The young 
lady has social position, and we expect 
to get married some day in the future. 
But before we do that we are going 
to have a little excitement.” 

“T getcha!” said Broph. 

“We both want thrills. So we de- 
cided to turn crooks for a certain 
length of time. But we are good 
crooks, Broph.” 

“Yeh?” Broph asked, 

“Yes! We steal only from men 
who have stolen themselves. We rob 
swindling financiers, profiteering mer- 
chants, and folks like that. We steal 
from the rich and give to the poor, 
Broph. You see, I have plenty of 
money, and so has the young lady. 
We are not in the game for profit.” 

“That doesn’t sound good to me if 
I’m gettin’ a share,” Broph declared. 

“You'll get your regular chauffeur’s 
salary, Broph, and we'll give you a 
share in the loot. But wé do not take 
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any ourselves, We give the proceeds 
to charity.” 

“TI getcha!” 

“How does it look to you, Broph?” 

Broph blinked his little eyes rapidly 
and gulped once more. “Well, what 
are we waitin’ for?’ he wanted to 
know. “I ain’t got any trunk to pack!” 

The Man in Purple got up and 
stepped forward, and extended a 
gloved hand. Broph did not hesitate. 
He put out his own hand and clasped 
that of the other. 

“Remember, I am trusting you,” 
The Man in Purple said. “I believe 
you will be loyal.” 

“Sure!” said Broph. “Anything that 
happens can’t be worse than what’s go- 
in’ on now, as far as I am concerned. 
I’m broke except some change from a 
ten-dollar bill, and if I hang around 
this end of the town there’ll be a few 
gangsters after my scalp. So I’m 
ready to take on anything.” 

“You will commence to learn secrets 
almost immediately, Broph. See that 
you keep them!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“All right! Now we’ll get out of 
here and go uptown. Don’t ask any 
questions now. Turn out the light and 
get over by the door!” 

The Man in Purple crossed to the 
hall door as he spoke, and Broph, still 
half inclined to believe that it was a 
dream, snapped out the light and crept 
silently after him. He heard the key 
turned in the lock and then saw the 
door opened a crack. 

“Follow me swiftly and keep your 
eyes open!” The Man in Purple com- 
manded. 

He darted noiselessly into the hall, 
and Broph followed at his heels. 
Broph’s heart was pounding at his ribs. 
At last he was playing a part in some 
sort of enterprise. He was not stand- 
ing entirely alone! Broph belonged to 
somebody, in a way, and somebody be- 
longed to him. That fact made a great 


change in Broph. Had The Man in 
Purple only known it, he need not have 
worried about Broph’s loyalty. 

Broph followed to the end of the hall 
and turned into a vacant room there. 
The Man in Purple closed the door 
and led the way to a window, from 
which there was a fire escape that ran 
down between two buildings. 

The window was raised slowly and 
silently, and then The Man in Purple 
got out, whispering to Broph to fol- 
low, and started down the iron lad- 
der. Broph was only one rung be- 
hind him. Down they went through 
the darkness, and finally dropped. 
They were in a narrow passageway be- 
tween the two buildings, and could go 
either to the alley behind or the street 
in front. 

“Wait!” The Man in Purple com- 
manded. “I must get rid of these pur- 
ple things, Broph, and then we’ll walk 
out to the street and leave this end of 
the city for the present.” 

“How are you goin’ to carry ’em?” 
Broph asked. 

The Man in Purple chuckled. “I 
am not going to carry them, Broph,” 
he replied. “I am going to destroy 
them. The purple coveralls are slipped 
on over my regular clothing. I tear 
them off—so! They are manufactured 
from a peculiar cloth, Broph, the se- 
cret of which not many men know. I 
bought bolts of it in the Orient. See, 
Broph, I put the coveralls and gloves 
and mask in a little pile—lke this. 
And now I take a small bottle—like 
this!” 

It was dark in the passageway, yet 
Broph could sense what The Man in 
Purple was doing. He took the stopper 
from the little bottle, held the bottle 
over the tiny heap of clothing, and 
poured something from the bottle. 

Broph instantly found his nostrils 
assailed by a peculiar, pungent odor, 
and his eyes began smarting. He re- 
coiled. The Man in Purple chuckled. 
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“It is a peculiar sort of acid, Broph,” 
he explained in a whisper. “And— 
even now—not a trace of the purple 
coveralls, gloves, and mask remains. 
Do you appreciate how convenient such 
a thing is, Broph?” 

“Lord!” Broph gasped. 
it in full. 

“A new suit of clothes for every ad- 
venture—but I have plenty of suits, 
and plenty of goods from which more 
can be manufactured. A few drops 
of acid—and the purple stuff has dis- 
appeared entirely! How is_ that 
for destroying damaging evidence, 
Broph ?” 

“I'll say that it’s great!” Broph 
commented. “Mean to say the purple 
goods is really gone?” 

“Nothing left but a little smoldering 
ash, Broph. Now we are going out 
to the street and hurry along it until 
we come to the first taxicab stand, and 
there we are going to get a taxi and 
drive home. A little warning first, 
Broph! I want you to be very careful 
when we come to the street. You'll be 
able to see my face then, of course. 
Do not show your surprise if anybody 
happens to be near.” 

“Surprise at what?” Broph asked. 

“You'll see!” 

Broph began wondering just what 
that might mean, and he was not long 
in getting the answer. They hurried 
through the passageway between the 
two buildings “and stepped into the 
street, Broph in the rear. The man 
ahead of him turned, smiling. Broph 
choked back a cry of surprise. 

The Man in Purple was Richard 
Staegal! 


He realized 


CHAPTER III. 


PURPLE SWEET PEAS. 


{? was nothing unusual, as any of his 


clerks would have testified, for 
Jasper Carlen to be in a nasty mood. 
He growled at his stenographer until 
that young woman, though well used 


BB | 


to Jasper Carlen’s moods and methods, 
was on the verge of tears. He found 
fault with everything, and, when he 
finally had finished the morning’s dic- 
tation, the stenographer escaped from 
the private office as quickly as possible, 
rebellion flaming in her face. 

Jasper Carlen thereupon got up and 
walked to a window that overlooked 
the busy street far below. He bit the 
end from a cigar, lighted it, puffed 
half a dozen times, and began to feel 
at peace. Presently he went back and 
sat down before his mahogany desk 
again, and began considering the minor 
details of a financial scheme, sitting 
deep down in his easy-chair, the fin- 
ger tips of one hand joined to the 
finger tips of the other. 

His private secretary entered—a 
wise young man of whom even the 
great Jasper Carlen stood in some awe. 
He coughed apologetically and put on 
the desk before Mr. Carlen—as though 
it had been a dynamite bomb—a letter. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I judged that 
you should see this,” the secretary said. 
“It may be nothing more than a letter 
from a crank, sir—but, seeing how it is 
signed, I thought it best to call it to 
your attention.” 

“That'll do!” Jasper Carlen inter- 
rupted. “Your apology is accepted. 
Now get out!” 

The secretary left the letter and got 
out of the private office immediately. 
Jasper Carlen was annoyed because the 
secretary’s entrance had spoiled his 
train of thought. He glared at the 
door through which his employee had 
disappeared, growled again, and then 
looked down at the letter. 

He saw a cheap, worn envelope, upon 
which his own name and address had 
been printed in pencil marks. Jasper 
Carlen took a sheet of paper from the 
envclope and spread it out. There was 
more pencil-mark printing on the pa- 
per. Carlen adjusted his spectacles 
and read slowly : 
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A man who robs widows and steals from 
fatherless children should expect to be 
treated in a similar fashion. 1 shall call 
upon you soon to collect. 

Tue MAN IN PurpPte. 

Jasper Carlen made a queer little 
noise deep down in his throat and read 
the letter again. He received many 
queer letters, but his secretary gen- 
erally destroyed them without bringing 
them to Jasper Carlen’s notice. This 
one, he admitted to himself, puzzled 
him a bit. 

He had heard of The Man in Pur- 
ple, of course, and one of his business 
associates had been robbed by that 
merry rogue. Carlen did not know 
whether this was a genuine letter, and 
therefore a threat, from The Man in 
Purple, or merely the effort of some 
friend to play a practical joke. Jas- 
per Carlen was not eager to be the 
butt of a joke; neither did he care to 
ignore the letter entirely and discover 
later that it had not been a joke at all. 
Carlen was a man who liked to hold 
on to his wealth. 

ile considered the matter for some 
little time, and then touched a button 
and again held speech with his private 
secretary. The secretary immediately 
thereafter conducted a telephone con- 
yversation with police headquarters. 
Less than half an hour later Detective 
Troman, the best man on the force, 
reached the office building and was 

into the private office of Jas- 
en. 

‘en exhibited the letter, and De- 
ive Troman read it. He examined 
vell, held it up to’ the light, even 

Then he gave his decision. 

is from The Man in 

declared. 
that I have 
his same sort of 


ive ‘Troman 
and always 
And he always puts them into 
this kind of an envelope. That print- 
ing with a pencil is his. I am of the 
opinion that the letter is genuine.” 


p< per. 
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“Well, what are we going to do 
about it?” Jasper Carlen wanted to 
know. 

“We are eager to capture The Man 
in Purple, naturally,” Detective Tro- 
man replied. “And we'll do it, too! 
Every now and then some original 
crook makes his appearance, and for 
a time he gets away with his clever 
work because his methods are a bit 
new to us. But, eventually, we land 
him!” 

“Yes! 
you to land him before he robs me.’ 

“Where and how could he rob you, 
and of what?” Detective Troman 
asked. 

“That vault in the corner of the of- 
fice generally holds a small fortune— 
and now and then it holds rather a 
a large one,” Jasper Carlen admitted, 

Detective Troman crossed the room 
and examined the vault. Troman was 
a typical police detective, save that he 
seemed to have a greater amount of 
natural ability than many. His suc- 
cess had been great. He was a huge 
man and did not know the meaning of 
fear. He had matched wits with some 
clever crooks, too, and clever crooks 
had learned to dread him, 

The vault he was examining now 
was quite the latest and best in vaults. 
So far as Detective Troman knew, no 
burglar ever had succeeded in entering 
a vault of that make. The officer in- 
spected the door and combination, and 
returned to his chair. 

“That vault is a good one,” he de- 
clared. ‘It is doubtful if a crook could 
get into it unless he had a chance to 
work without interruption for three 
or four days. I'd suggest, though, that 
vou allow me to station a couple of my 
men in here every night. We know 
very little about this Man in Purple, 
to tell the truth. He may work alone, 
or he may have a confederate or two. 
Even if he worked alone he could han- 


But the point is that I want 


’ 
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dle the night watchman on this floor 
without any great difficulty.” 

“Do whatever you think is necessary 
and best,” Jasper Carlen said. 

“Very well! So much for the of- 
fice. And now—how about your resi- 
dence ?” 

“You know where it is? Good! I 
have a safe in the library there, of 
course.” 

“Do you keep anything in it that 
might attract a fellow like this Man in 
Purple?” Troman asked. 

“Generally a few hundred dollars 
in currency,” the financier replied. 
“And some old jewelry—but that could 
not be sold for more than three or 
four thousand dollars.” 

“How about your wife’s jewels?” 

“Those of any particular value are 
kept in a safe-deposit box downtown, 
except when being worn,” Carlen re- 
plied. “She keeps a few at home, I 
believe, but they scarcely would attract 
a high-class thief.” ; 

“And when she wears them?” the 
detective questioned. 

“After a social affair she removes the 
jewels and puts them in a little wall 
safe in her boudoir, and the following 
day they are taken to the safe-deposit 
box again.” 

“Their value?” 

“Oh, about a hundred thousand,” 
said Jasper Carlen. “That is, if she 
wears them all.” 

“A neat little haul for any crook,” 
Detective Troman observed. ‘“Dia- 
monds ?” 

“Diamonds and emeralds.” 

“Easy stuff to peddle,” the detective 
commented. “Have you any important 
social affair scheduled for the immedi- 
ate future—one at which Mrs, Carlen 
will wear the gems?” 

“Yes. There is one to-night,” Jas- 
per Carlen admitted. “My wife and I 
are to attend a reception and mas- 
querade ball of some sort at the Haw- 
ley place.” j 
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“What arrangements have you 
made?” Detective Troman asked, sit- 
ting forward on his chair and betraying 
keen interest. 

“The same as usual,” said Jasper 
Carlen. “We'll return home about two 
o’clock in the morning, I suppose.” 

“How about your chauffeur?” 

“He’s been with me eight years—a 
good, honest fellow,” Carlen answered. 

“Know much about him? Does he 
happen to need money? Is he the sort 
to go in with a crook?” y 

“Absolutely not!” 

“All right! And now, when you re- 
turn from this affair at the Hawley 
residence, the jewels will be put in 
the wall safe of your wife’s boudoir?” 

“T presume so.” 

“Not to-night!” Detective Troman 
said. “Put them in your safe in your 
library to-night. I'll have a couple of 
men in the library, which will be kept 
dark after you have put the jewels in 
the safe. We can watch them better 
there. I'll have another man outside 
the house on guard. Possibly, if The 
Man in Purple makes an attempt to 
get the jewels, we may nab him.” 

“T shall expect it!” Carlen declared. 

“T’ll send a man to ride with your 
chauffeur from your house to the Haw- 
ley place and back again. He may 
try to get the jewels, if that is what he 
is after, during the journey. If I were 
you, Mr. Carlen, I’d not mention any- 
thing of this to your wife. It would 
only frighten her.” 

“Then you think that-he is after the 
jewels?” Carlen asked. 

“No telling, of course,” Detective 
Troman admitted. “He may be, or he 
may have some notion of getting into 
the vault there. We'll watch both.” 

“Why not leave the jewels in the 
safe-deposit box, then? He can’t get 
them there.” 

“You'd have to explain to your wife, 
and it probably would get out that The 
Man in Purple has threatened you, 
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and that you feared him. If you leave 
them in the safe-deposit box to-night, 
he'll probably merely wait until you 
do take them out some time for your 
wife to wear. It’s better to have it 
over with, Mr. Carlen. Now, is there 
any other way in which he could rob 
you?” 

“Not unless he managed to break 
iato a bank or trust company and get 
into one of my safe-deposit boxes,” 
Jasper Carlen replied. “Think he’d do 
that?” 

“T think we can forget that,” Detec- 
tive Troman said. “We'll be on guard 
here and at your residence, and one of 
my men will ride with your chauffeur 
to-night. I'll drop in at the Hawley 
masquerade and see if there are any 
suspicious characters.” 

“But nobody can get in without a 
card,” said Carlen. 

Detective Troman’s curled a 
trifle. “As though a little thing like 
that would stop a first-class crook!” he 
said. “They'll get in anywhere. We'll 
keep on guard until he makes a move. 
My chief has given me orders to drop 
everything else and get The Man in 
Purple. If you hear from him again, 
or if you observe anything, anywhere, 
that seems suspicious, please inform 
me immediately.” 

Detective Troman left the Carlen of- 
fice and returned immediately to police 
headquarters to make his arrange- 
ments. The Man in Purple, the de- 
tective believed, was merely an ordi- 
nary crook who had been fortunate in 
three or four little affairs, but no super- 
man or anything like it. Sooner or 
later he would leave some trail, make 
some little mistake, and be captured. 
Detective Troman once more would be 
acclaimed by the newspapers and public 
as afr officer of much merit, and an- 
other criminal would be boarding at the 
expense of the State. 

Troman selected the wished 
to use as guards, had his lieutenant dic- 
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tate notifications and orders to them, 
and then sat down to consider some 
new reports that had come in from 
police departments of other cities. 

The telephone buzzer gave its jar- 
ring call, and Detective Troman reached 
for the instrument. 

“Hello!” he cried. 

“Detective Troman?” 

“Yes, this is Troman.” 

“IT understand,” said a rich, deep 
voice, “that you have just paid a visit 
to Jasper Carlen at his office. [ 
thought I would call you up, give you 
some information, and thus save you 
a lot of worry and trouble.” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is The Man in Purple!” 

“What’s that?” Detective Troman 
gasped. 

“The Man in Purple, I said. Listen, 
please! I intend to get the famous 
Carlen jewels, if you want to know 
what I’m going to do, and nothing clse. 
They were purchased with money 
stolen from widows who have been 
swindled by Jasper Carlen. So you 
need not worry about Carlen’s of- 
fice vault. I suppose you are worry- 
ing a bit about that?” 

“Some little joker, you are!” Detec- 
tive Troman said. “f think you're a 
fake!” 

As he spoke he touched a button, 
and a_ sergeant entered the office. 
While Troman continued his conversa- 
tion he wrote a note on a sheet of pa- 
per before him, and the sergeant 
looked over his shoulder and read it: 

Man in Purple on wire. Go to other phone 
and try to trace call. 

“T’m no fake, believe me,” the deep 
voice came over the wire. “I really 
am The Man in Purple. And allow 
me to say that it is rather a compliment 
to have the best man on the force after 
me. I appreciate it, I assure you.” 

“If you are The Man in Purple,” 
Detective Troman declared, “let me 
tell you that we’re going to get you. 
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And when we do I'll see that the judge 
gives you the limit!” 

“How very interesting!” said the 
voice on the wire, with some sarcasm 
this time. 

“Maybe you won’t think it’s so in- 
teresting when you’re in the big house 
up the river wearing a number and 
eating prison rations. Think you're 
clever, don’t you?” 

“I imagine that you think you are 
clever, too,” said The Man in Purple. 
“For instance, it appears to me that 
you are trying hard to hold me in con- 
versation. I presume that you have a 
man trying to run down this telephone 
call, I’m sorry, ‘Detective Troman, but 
I cannot remain here and let him catch 
me, you know. I'll call you again, 
some time.” 

Detective Troman grunted in exas- 
peration as the receiver at the other 
end of the line was replaced on its 
hook, The line went dead. Troman 
hurried out into the other office. He 
found the sergeant hastening to meet 
him. 

“Traced it!” the sergeant said. 

“Well ?” 

“The call came from a pay station 
in a big drug store uptown. There are 
ten telephone booths there, and they’re 
busy all the time. Nobody ever pays 
any attention to the people talking.” 

“Huh!” Troman grunted. 

“One of the men happened to report, 
and I told him to hustle right over 
there.” 

“It won’t do him any good,” Tro- 
man declared. “The fellow cut me off 
—afraid that we were tracing the call.” 

Troman turned back toward his own 
office and came face to face with a 
headquarters messenger. 

“Box for you, Detective Troman,”’ 
the boy said. 

Detective Troman accepted a square 
box, glanced at it, finally decided to 
open it. Inside he found a huge bunch 
of purple sweet peas. Attached to the 
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bouquet was a card. Detective Tro- 
man grunted again, in displeasure, 
when he read the message on it: 

For Detective Troman, with the sincere 
compliments of The Man in Purple. 

“Now he’s commencing to get care- 
less,” Troman said. “He thinks that 
he’s a comedian. Thinks he’s having 
some fun with me! Some things can 
be traced!” 

Troman inspected the name of the 
florist on the box. Out into the street 
he hurried, engaged a taxicab, and 
drove swiftly to the florist’s establish 
ment. He exhibited his shield and took 
the florist into his office. 

“Kindly look at this box, which came 
from your place, and those sweet peas,” 
Detective Troman commanded. “They 
were delivered to me a short time ago 
at police headquarters. I want to 
know who ordered them sent to me.” 

The florist examined the box and its 
contents, and then looked up and 
grinned. 

“Has somebody 
joke?” he asked. 

“It is no joke, believe me!”, Troman 
said. 

“T am afraid that I cannot tell you 
what you wish to know, Mr. Troman. 
This is an old box. We have not used 
this sort of box for more than a year. 
We use a different shape now, onc 
that is easier to handle.” 

“Huh!” Detective Troman grunied. 

“And those flowers were not pur- 
chased here,’ the florist continued. 
“We have’no purple sweet peas in 
stock at this time—have not had any 
for a couple of weeks or more. The 
order was not dispatched from this 
store, Mr. Troman.” 

Detective Troman whirled around 
and left the place in disgust, and he 
left the sweet peas behind him. ‘The 
Man in Purple, it now appeared, was 
not such a careless fool as Detective 
Troman had judged him to be. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THREE MERRY ROGUES. 


{7 took Broph only forty-eight hours 
to become part and parcel of the 
establishment of Richard Staegal. 

Broph was still sure that it was a 
dream when they reached the apart- 
ment house that morning, and Richard 
Staegal led him in the rear entrance 
and up the stairs, for Broph’s appear- 
ance was scarcely that of a gentleman’s 
servant. 

There followed an hour during 
which Broph had his bruises tended 
and his black eye doctored by Richard 
Staegal, who, it seemed, knew a great 
deal about such things. Then Broph 
went to bed—in a bed the like of which 
he never had known before. 

It was noon when he awoke. He 
took another bath. Two baths in 
twenty-four hours was something else 
new to Broph. Coming from the 
bathroom, he found Richard Staegal 
sitting at the foot of the bed waiting 
for him. 

“How do you feel this morning, old- 
timer ?” Staegal demanded. 

“Bring on your gangsters!” Broph 
suggested, grinning. 

“That’s the stuff! Wonderful re- 
cuperative powers, eh?” 

“Whatever them is,” said Broph, 

“Here are some clothes for you to 
try on, Broph. You see, I have been 
watching you for a couple of weeks, 
as I told you last night, and I felt rea- 
sonably sure that you were the man I 
wanted, and that I could get you. So 
I ordered the clothes. There isn’t any 
time to waste, you see.” 

Broph found that the clothes fitted 
very well indeed, especially the chauf- 
feur’s livery. He was proud when he 
donned that, and his manner advertised 
his pride. 

“A little explanation now, Broph,” 
Richard Staegal said. “We have to 
be careful, you know. We’re pals 


when we’re alone, but when anybody 
else is around a 

“Then I’m your chauffeur. 
sir,” said Broph. 

“Good! I see that you understand 
perfectly. Now you come along with 
me and have some real breakfast. 
When you're alone in the flat, Broph, 
roam around and make yourself at 
home. Only one thing I ask—don’t an- 
noy the cook. My cook is an old 
negress with a fiery temper, and I don’t 
want to lose her. Good cooks are 
hard to get.” 

“TI won’t fuss the cook as long as she 
puts out the eats,” Broph declared. 

Staegal led him to a breakfast that 
caused Broph’s eyes to bulge. Broph 
had heard that there were such break- 
fasts in the world, but he believed the 
report to be a canard. However, here 
was proof. 

After eating, Broph was taken to 
the garage and introduced to Staegal’s 
cars. There was a high-powered road- 
ster that was an instant delight to 
Broph, a conventional limousine, and 
a touring car of which any man might 
have been proud. Broph got out the 
touring car, and Richard Staegal di- 
rected him to a residence in a select 
portion of the city, where they picked 
up Miss Betty Hayler. 

Miss Hayler, Broph had been given 
to understand, was the society girl to 
whom Staegal was betrothed, and like 
wise the one who played a part in the 
entire enterprise. Staegal introduced 
her to Broph as Broph’s other boss. 

Broph drove out into the country, 
where they had a sort of 
luncheon. But the luncheon was_only 
an excuse for the three of them to get 
away from the world and complete 
their plans, Broph found. 

Within an hour he had revised his 
former opinion regarding “skirts.” 
Miss Betty Hayler, he told himself, was 
a real girl. She seemed to take an in- 
stant fancy to Broph, too. A regular, 
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human girl with a love for Richard 
Staegal and a love for adventure, 
Broph immediately decided. 

Betty Hayler was of medium size, 
with dark hair and eyes that snapped 
with laughter—and could snap with 
anger on occasion, Broph decided. 
Broph could understand how any man 
could be interested in her, and that 
was a great deal for Broph to admit. 

He took a small part in the discus- 
sion, and offered a few suggestions, 
some of which were adopted. At the 
end of a two-hour conference plans had 
been completed. Broph’s eyes had 
opened wide as he had heard them. 
Here was something distinctly worth 
while. 

And then Broph became the ordi- 
nary, respectful chauffeur again, and 
drove back to the city. Miss Betty 
Hayler left the car at her residence, 
and Richard Staegal was driven home. 

“Well, Broph, what do you think of 
your other boss?” Staegal asked, when 


they were in the flat again. 
“About what you do, 


I reckon,” 
Broph replied. “But you saw her 
first,” 

“Not much, I didn’t!” Staegal an- 
swered, laughing. “A lot of the fel- 
lows saw her before I did, but she was 
kind enough to wait for me, you un- 
derstand.” 

Broph looked serious and gulped. 
if—if anything went wrong 

” he began. 

“l’ve thought of that, Broph,” 
Richard Staegal said, his face suddenly 
sober. “If anything did go wrong, 
and Betty was—was arrested 
Don’t you see, Broph, that we must 
protect her always? Even if we have 
to get caught ourselves to save her, 
we must not hesitate to do it.” 

“lm with you, boss!” Broph said. 
“T'll shake hands on that any time!” 

“It is a wild idea at best, and I 
scarcely know how it started,” Richard 
Staegal went on. “But she is as deter- 
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mined as I am, now. The few little 
things that we have done already do 
not amount to anything, Broph, com- 
pared to what we intend doing. You 
have had a suggestion of it already, in 
the plans we discussed to-day. If you 
want to draw out before we com- 
mence 

“Aw, say, boss!” Broph interrupted. 
“Do I look like that kind of a simp? 
If she’s goin’ around lookin’ for thrills 
and robbin’ folks to get them, she’s 
got to be protected. And it’ll take more 
than you alone to do it, boss, even if 
you are some little protector! I’ve got 
to stay on the job. Besides, I want to. 
Gee, I never had a chance to do any- 
thing in my life before! And here I 
am livin’ with ladies and gentlemen and 
like a king, and right-hand man to The 
Man in Purple if 

“Hush! Never speak that name 
here in the flat, Broph!” Richard 
Staegal commanded. 

“My mistake! I'll hog-tie and hand- 
cuff my tongue from now on, boss,” 
Broph replied instantly. ‘“Didn’t mean 
to let that slip. By the way, when does 
this first little stunt come off?” 

“To-morrow evening, at the Hawley 
reception and masquerade,” Staegal 
answered. “We'll talk over the final 
plans again to-morrow. There must 
be no mistake.” 

“T'll say there must be none!” said 
Broph. “If that man Troman is on 
the job——” 

“Afraid of Troman, Broph?” 

“T ain’t afraid of anything or any- 
body!” Broph boasted. “And Tro- 
man, or any other fly cop, ain’t goin’ 
to get his fingers on Miss Betty while 
I’m around and alive! I'll bet the cops 
are doin’ some wild guessin’!” 

“About what, Broph?” 

“About what you told me not to men- 
tion around this flat,’ Broph said 
promptly. 

Richard Staegal laughed. 
three merry rogues,” he said. 


“We are 
“The 
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main thing, as I see it,/ is to continue 
to be merry while we rob the robbers. 
We don’t want any troubles or sor- 
rows!” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN COSTUME, 


HEN he journeyed from his of- 

fice to his -residence that after- 

noon Jasper Carlen carried with him 

his wife’s jewels, which he had taken 
from the safe-deposit box. 

Though he would not have admitted 
it, even to himself, Jasper Carlen was 
a bit afraid, even in broad daylight. 
He half expected to see The Man in 
Purple jump into his car, level a 
revolver at his head, and seize the 
valuables he carried. 

Reaching home, Jasper Carlen car- 
ried the jewels to his wife’s boudoir, 
where she was waiting for them. Mrs. 
Carlen always was a very energetic 
person on the eve of an important so- 
cial affair. She was noted as a 
“climber.” 

A masquerade costume was spread 
over a chair. Jasper Carlen fingered 
it, looked it over carefully, and 
sniffed. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“Bopeep,” his wife replied. “It 
gives me a chance to show my neck and 
shoulders, and I look well under one 
of those floppy hats.” 

“Go right ahead, if you want to,” 
Jasper Carlen told her. “But, if I 
were you, I’d not wear that lot of 
jewelry.” 

“Why not?” 

“A masquerade is not a formal ball, 
confound it! You might lose some of 
the jewels in the crush. Wear the 
paste ones. I’ve got them in the safe 
in the library.” 

“Jasper Carlen!” his wife gasped. 
“Wear paste jewels to-night, when 
everybody who is anybody will be 
there? Any woman in our set can tell 
paste jewels at a glance! I can my- 


self! And they’d be saying that we 
were afraid we might lose a diamond 
or something like that! It would be 
an insult to the Hawleys! I’ll wear the 
genuine ones—and you're silly to sug- 
gest anything else !” 

Jasper Carlen was something of czar 
in his office, but he knew better than to 
prolong an argument at home. He 
bowed mockingly and left the boudoir, 
but he was not wholly defeated. He 
went down to his library and sat before 
the desk there, and thought it out. 

Carlen was not much afraid of the 
short journey to the Hawley mansion 
and back home, especially since there 
was to be a detective riding with the 
chauffeur. He would have to explain 
to his wife, he supposed, that the chief 
of police had insisted that a detective 
ride there to guard the family jewels— 
since The Man in Purple was abroad. 
And he did not see how The Man in 
Purple could get the jewels at night 
after they had returned from the hall, 
not with two officers sitting in the li- 
brary in the dark, watching the safe. 
The only chance The Man in Purple 
had, as Carlen saw it, was at the mas- 
querade. And surely he would have 
no chance there, with Detective Tro- 
man himself on guard. 

“It’s rank nonsense!” Jasper Carlen 
told himself. “He can’t-get the jewels 
to-night, and that’s a fact! Just the 
same, there’s no sense in taking 
chances.” 

He opened the library safe and took 
out the paste replicas of the jewels 
and stuffed them into his coat pockets. 
Then he waited for his chance. After 
a time he heard his wife descend to 
the first floor of the house and go to- 
ward the rear for a conference with 
the servants. Jasper Carlen skipped up 
the stairs and entered the boudoir. 

The jewel casket was on his wife's 
dressing table, with the key still in 
the lock. Jasper Carlen did not waste 
any time thinking of his wife’s care- 
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lessness, however. He lifted the lid 
of the casket, seized the genuine 
jewels, put the paste ones in their 
places, slipped the real ones into his 
coat pocket, and skipped down the 
stairs again, 

“She can tell paste at a glance, can 
she?” Carlen growled to himself. 
“We'll see about that!” 

Before he went up the stairs again 
to dress for the evening, Jasper Carlen 
put the genuine jewels in the safe and 
locked it. He was a bit nervous about 
them through dinner. He half ex- 
pected to see The Man in Purple enter, 
compel him to unlock the safe, take 
the fortune in jewels, and then vanish 
into thin air. 

But the two detectives Troman had 
selected to watch the house arrived 
before time for the Carlens to leave 
for the Hawley house, and Carlen in- 
stalled them in the library without his 
wife being aware of the fact. A third 
man was outside, to prowl around the 


grounds and watch for suspicious char- 
acters, 

Mrs. Carlen was wearing the paste 
jewels, and she had not noticed that 


they were not the genuine ones. Jas- 
per Carlen got a little satisfaction out 
of that. He would: teil her later, he 
decided, and have a laugh at her ex- 
pense. His wife was rather attractive 
as Bopeep, he told himself, almost 
grudgingly. Carlen wore a plain black 
domino, and he felt a fool in that! 

The Hawley mansion, set in a park 
with expansive lawns and big trees, 
was a blaze of light. Automobiles 
were delivering guests by the score. 
The Carlen car drove up, and Carlen 
and his wife got out. Entering the 
house just ahead of them was a man in 
a blue domino, and with him was a 
woman in a Juliet costume. 

Just inside the door stood the Haw- 
ley butler, and, acting on orders from 
Detective Troman, insisted on seeing 
the faces behind the masks, as well as 
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receiving the cards. The Hawley but- 
ler knew all those who really “be- 
longed,” and he made no mistakes. 
Detective Troman stood just behind 
him, ready to act instantly if a suspi- 
cious outsider attempted to gain ad- 
mittance. Troman was dressed in a 
long red robe, and was masked. 

The man in the blue domino and the 
woman in the Juliet costume passed 
the door, the Hawley butler treating 
them with evident respect, and the 
Carlens followed. Inside, there was a 
babel of voices. The man in the blue 
domino escorted his Juliet to the sec- 
ond floor, left her at the door of the 
ladies’ dressing room, and went on 
along the hall to the room that had 
been set aside for the men. 

Entering this room, he sat down in 
an easy-chair, deliberately removed his 
mask, and touched a match to ciga- 
rette. He was Richard Staegal. 

Jasper Carlen, fussing and fuming 
about nothing much at all, stepped into 
the room a moment later. He, too, re- 
moved his mask and hurried over to 
Staegal’s side. 

“Staegal, you’ve got some sense!” 
Jasper Carlen said. “I never did un- 
derstand why people at a masquerade 
keep hot masks over their faces until 
a certain time. No sense in it! Why, 
dang it, there’s no mystery! I can go 
downstairs right this minute and name 
nine out of ten of the men and women 
in the house.” 

“Have to smoke, Carlen,” Richard 
Staegal said easily. “Can’t do it com- 
fortably with a mask on.” 

“Think I'll do the same,” Carlen re- 
plied. “I—I’m a bit nervous to-night.” 

“Business bad?” 

“Nothing like it!” Jasper Carlen de- 
clared. “Business is very good!’’ 

“It always is good with you, isn’t it?” 
said Richard Staegal. “But you skate 
on mighty thin ice at times, don’t you, 
Carlen? Some day you may break 
through.” 
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Carlen had taken a cigar from the 
table and had lighted it. He turned 
and glanced at Richard Staegal, and 
his face flushed. 

“Are you going to preach?’ he 
wanted to know. “You're a young 
man yet, Staegal! When you are older 
you'll be willing to take money where 
you find it. It isn’t my fault if fools 
want to invest in worthless securities.” 

“Possibly not—but it certainly is 
your fault that you sell them,” Richard 
Staegal replied. ‘However, we’re not 
here to talk about the ethics of finance. 
What makes you nervous?” 

Jasper Carlen glanced around the 
room to make certain that nobody else 
was near, and then bent forward-and 
spoke in whispers. 

“T have received a letter from this 
Man in Purple,” he said. “He has 
threatened to rob me!” 

“Uh!” Staegal grunted. “In that 
case, Carlen, I don’t blame you for be- 
ing nervous. You’re as good as 
robbed!” 

“Think so, do you?” 

“Well, The ‘Man in Purple—who- 
ever he is—seems to get what he goes 
after.” 

“He'll not do it this time!” Jasper 
Carlen declared angrily. “Detective 
Troman is on the job. This man in 
Purple is after my wife’s jewels—and 
I'd like to see him get them!” 

“Is your wife wearing them 
night ?” 

Jasper Carlen hesitated a fraction of 

second, and then: “Yes,” he replied. 

“That is very foolish, Carlen!” 

“But I could give no explanation for 
not letting her wear them. I didn’t 
want to tell her about The Man in Pur- 
ple threatening me. It’d have fright- 
ened her.” 

“T trust that you have taken the 
proper precautions,” Richard Staegal 
said. 

“You 


to- 


bet I have! Detective Tro- 
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man has a couple of men watching in 
my office, though we do not expect The 
Man in Purple to visit it. And there 
are a couple of officers in my library 
watching the safe, and they’ll remain 
there all night. There’s another on 
guard outside the house. If The Man 
in Purple shows up there, he’ll find 
himself caught.” 

“But the jewels are on your wife's 
person, aren’t they?” Staegal asked. 

“Certainly,” Jasper Carlen replied. 
“But The Man in Purple scarcely can 
rob her here in the midst of this crowd. 
And there will be a detective riding 
with the chauffeur when we go home.” 

“It seems that you have taken the 
proper precautions,” Richard Staegal 
admitted. “Not going to be caught 
sleeping, eh?” 

“I’m never caught sleeping!” Jasper 
Carlen declared. 

He stood up and put on his mask 
again, and so did Richard Staegal. 
The latter did it quickly, so Jasper 
Carlin could not see the loathing in his 
face. What a fool Carlen was! And 
what a crook! Richard Staegal knew 
of some of his business deals; plain , 
steals, they were, and from _ persons 
who could not afford to lose the money. 
Jasper Carlen was nothing better tian 
a high-class confidence man. It would 
be a pleasure to get the Carlen jewels 
from the fat neck of Carlen’s wife. 

Richard Staegal, knowing the char- 
acter of the man, had no reluctance in 
pumping out of Jasper Carlen what 
had been done to combat The Man in 
Purple. And he would have no reluc- 
tance in taking the jewels from Mrs. 
Carlen. For Mrs. Carlen, Richard 
Staegal knew, was as bad as her hus- 
band. She maintained that a person 
who could not detect and avoid a swin- 
dle did not deserve to keep money! 

Staegal heard the music downstairs 
and knew that the dancing had com- 
menced. He hurried down and had 
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the first dance with Juliet, who was 
none other than Miss Betty Hayler, 
and then he ascended the stairs again 
and went into a little room at the end 
of the hall, and locked the door. 

An instant he hesitated, and then he 
stripped off the blue domino—and was 
The Man in Purple! 

There was no haste in his movements 
now. He smoked another cigarette and 
let the merriment on the floor below in- 
crease. And then he donned a hood 
and mask of the purple stuff, opened 
the door, and walked slowly along the 
hall, and went carefully down the stairs 
toward the throng of merrymakers. 

Detective Troman, standing near the 
bottom of the stairs, was one of the 
first to observe him. Troman gasped 
and then stepped back behind a bank 
of flowers to watch. Richard Staegal 
grinned behind his mask. He had 
spotted Troman as he had entered the 
house. The identity of the big man 
in the red robe was no mystery to him. 

A few steps from the bottom Rich- 
ard Staegal stopped and looked over 
the big room and the dancers in their 
quaint costumes. Some woman caught 
sight of him, and gasped. Others saw 
The Man in Purple, and some laughed, 
and others felt a bit of fear. It was 
some guest masked, they supposed, but 
nevertheless, that suit of purple made 
them nervous. They had read a lot 
about it in the newspapers. 

Staegal walked on down the stairs, 
slowly, and came to a stop at the bot- 
tom. Two maskers spoke to him, but 
he made no reply. Detective Troman 
circled the huge bank of flowers and 
came to a stop at Richard Staegal’s 
side. 

“Pardon me, sir,” Detective Troman 
said, “but I’ll have to ask you to step 
back here with me and allow me to 
have a look at your face. That unusual 
costume you happen to be wearing 
leaves you open to suspicion!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ROBBERY. 


THE Man in Purple chuckled be- 

hind his mask, but he did not 
hesitate, and he did not indicate in any 
way that he resented the detective’s 
veiled command, 

He stepped aside and followed Tro- 
man behind the huge bank of flowers 
and foliage, glanced back as though to 
make sure that nobody could see them, 
and then turned toward the officer 
again and spoke. 

“Who are you?” The Man in Purple 
asked. 

“Pardon me. I am a detective from 
police headquarters,’ Troman replied. 
“This is an annoyance, I know, but we 
have to be careful. I was at the door 
as the guests entered, and I failed to 
see one dressed as The Man in Pur- 
ple. And now I find you dressed in 
that manner, and so——” 

“I understand,” The Man in Purple 
said. “You see, I had on a different 
costume when I entered. Confound it, 
are you going to spoil my little joke?” 

“I only want to see your face and 
make sure that you are a guest and 
not some crook who has slipped into 
the Hawley house,” Detective Troman 
replied. “No offense!” 

“Certainly not,’ The Man in 
ple replied. 

He lifted his mask with some diifi- 
culty, and Detective Troman stepped 
closer and looked. 

“Ah! Mr. Staegal!” 

“Exactly !” 

“All right, Mr. Staegal. 
don me, I’m sure.” 

“Certainly !’ Staegal replied. 
to keep your eyes open and be on the 
job, eh? Can’t have crooks slipping in 
and stealing the ladies’ jewels or in- 
vading our host’s cellar. Satisfied?” 

“Absolutely !” 

“And you're not going to spoil my 
game :” 


Pur- 
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“What is your game?” the detective 
asked. 

“Just a little joke. Nobody is in it 
but myself. I’m going to dance once 
or twice and then stage a robbery. 
Haven't quite decided what, yet. Just 
a little thrill for the crowd.” 

Troman, who had removed his mask, 
also, grinned. “Go as far as you like,” 
he said. 

“Thanks! Nothing like having of- 
ficial permission,” Richard Staegal re- 
plied. “Do you know, for a moment 
I was afraid that somebody else had 
stolen my thunder.” 

“How’s that?” 

“On the floor above I imagined that 
I saw another Man in Purple slipping 
into one of the rooms, but I may have 
been mistaken, It may have been one 
of the ladies in a purple dress.” 
Detective Troman looked worried. 
“Sure?” he asked. 

“No, Iam not sure. But if another 
Man in Purple does put in an appear- 
ance, I hope you detain him and spoil 
his plans. Confound it, I thought this 
up all by myself, and I want to benefit 
by it. If some other guest is trying 
the same game, we'll both fizzle.” 

“You may be sure,” said Detective 
Troman, “that I’ll keep my eyes open 
for any other Man in Purple.” 

They put their masks on again, and 
Richard Staegal laughed and went into 
the midst of the crowd. A moment 
later Detective Troman saw him danc- 
ing with a girl dressed as Carmen, 

Troman remained standing at the 
foot of the stairs. He felt a touch on 
his arm and turned to see a Juliet at 
his elbow. 

“T always like to dance with a man 
who wears a red robe,” Juliet told 
bim. 

“But I—I am not dancing,” Troman 
protested. 

“I see that you are not. And you 
should be,” she said. “Of course if 
I am not attractive enough——” 
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“Tt isn’t that, I assure you,” he said, 
“But I—I am not a guest. I ama 
headquarters’ detectives here on busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh! I never met a real, live de- 
tective before! Now you must dance 
with me once. I’il not even ask your 
name, and I'll not tell anybody that 
you are a detective, if you want to keep 
it a secret. But I’m going to be able 
to boast afterward that I have danced 
with one.” 

Detective Troman felt helpless. He 
really wanted to dance, for the music 
was wonderful, and he was a good 
dancer, despite his size. He hesitated 
a moment, and Juliet pressed his arm 
again. Detective Troman was _ lost. 
He danced. 

And while he danced she indulged in 
a line of delicious small talk that hel 
Troman’s interest and delighted him. 
For the moment he forgot his busi- 
ness. He was enjoying himself, and 
Troman had very few chances to do 
that. 

He glanced around the big room as 
the dance came to an end, and felt a 
little guilty. Dut everything was safe, 
he told himself. If there was any dis- 
turbance, he could get to the spot in 
a few seconds, despite the crowd. He 
asked for another dance and was re- 
warded, and again he took Juliet out 
on the floor. Juliet, who was Miss 
Betty Hayler, of course, danced better 
than before. 

Detective Troman did not notice it, 
and suspected nothing, but she grad- 
ually piloted him to the far end of the 
big room. The dance ended, and ther« 
was an encore, and when that came to 
an end Troman found that they were 
near the entrance to another room, 
where refreshments were being served. 

“Now you must take me in so that 
I can get something cold to drink,” 
Juliet commanded. “And you must 
promise to turn your back and not look 
at my face when | lift my mask. And 
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then you can run away and dance 
with somebody else. Are you really a 
detective, or have you been fooling 
me?” 

“Well, I draw pay for being a de- 
tective,” Troman replied. “Some folks 
say that I am one, and some turn up 
their noses and say that I am not.” 

“I am afraid that you are too mod- 
est,” she told him, “It must be inter- 
esting work.” 

“Tt is at times,” said Troman, as he 
guided her toward the refreshment 
table. 

“And what about this man they are 
calling The Man in Purple? Are you 
going to catch him?” 

“We hope to get him,” Detective 
Troman replied. 

“Is he some famous thief?” 

“We do not know. He has some 
new ways of doing things, but we’ll get 
acquainted with his methods soon, and 
then we'll catch him. No crook can 
get away with it forever.” 

Betty Hayler said nothing to that. 
She took a glass of punch and turned 
her back to drink. Troman accepted a 
glass and told himself that now he 
should leave this charming companion 
and go back to the foot of the stairs 
and attend to business again. He was 
a bit bothered because of what Rich- 
ard Staegal had told him about another 
man in purple. 

They returned to the ballroom, and 
Betty Hayler talked a bit more and 
then moved away, as though in search 
of somebody she wanted to find. De- 
tective Troman, keeping close to the 
wall, made his way slowly around the 
big room toward the staircase, dodging 
dancers, trying to keep from stepping 
on the toes of those sitting against the 
wall. 

Though he did not know it, Betty 
was at the stairs long before Detective 
Troman got there. She hurried up 
them and went into a little room near 
the end of the hall. It connected with 
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a door to the other little room, where 
Richard Staegal had stripped off his 
blue domino. 

Betty locked the hall door and then 
unlocked the door that led to the other 
little room. She lifted the bottom of 
her heavy Juliet robe, and from the 
hem took a length of small, strong rope 
and a first-rate gag. She looped the 
rope, tied it, made a slip knot at one 
end—and then waited. 

Down in the ballroom a dance had 
just come to its end, Detective Tro- 
man was still fighting against the crowd 
to get to his station at the foot of the 
staircase. 

Troman glanced through the crowd 
and saw The Man in Purple far away, 
near the stairs. He had been dancing 
with Mrs. Jasper Carlen, much to that 
lady’s delight. Men had been avoiding 
for 
dancing partners, and the fact that this 
Man in Purple had picked her out fed 
the fires of her vanity. 

She had made a brave attempt to 
penetrate his disguise, but had failed. 
Richard Staegal had been very care- 
ful. He spoke in the deep voice that 
was not his own, and he danced awk- 
wardly on purpose. Scores of guests 
were trying to-ascertain his identity. 

And now, as the dance came to an 
end, and there was a lull while the 
musicians on the balcony prepared for 
another number, The Man in Purple 
suddenly raised his voice. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” he called. 

The guests turned toward him, some 
giggling, some curious. The Man in 
Purple was holding up a gloved hand 
as though begging for silence. 

“T am a robber bold!”’ he cried. He 
whipped an automatic pistol from be- 
neath his robe and flourished it, and 
some of the nearest (women gasped 
aloud. “I am after jewels!” he con- 
tinued. “And this fair lady who has 
been my dancing partner has quite a 
collection around her beautiful neck.” 
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“Flatterer !” 
gurgled. 

“And so,” said The ‘Man in Purple, 
“T think I’ll take these and not search 
further. They will well repay the 
evening’s effort!” 

Mrs. Jasper Carlen sensed that it 
was a jest. So did the others who 
were near. The majority were laugh- 
ing at The Man in Purple and won- 
dering who he was. Only Jasper Car- 
len, some distance away, felt a thrill 
of fear. He did not want to make a 
scene, so he did not shout or do any- 
thing like that. But he began making 
his way as rapidly as possible toward 
where his wife and The Man in Pur- 
ple were standing. 

But he did not arrive in time. The 
Man in Purple had bent forward 
swiftly, his nimble fingers were at 
work, and, almost before Mrs. Jasper 
Carlen realized it, her necklace had 
been taken from her throat. And then, 
in another instant, The Man in Pur- 
ple had removed a valuable brooch and 
a small bar pin. 

That would be the end of the play, 
everybody thought. Now he would 
make some humorous speech and re- 
store the property to Mrs. Jasper Car- 
len. Even Detective Troman, still 
making his way toward the stairs and 
chuckling at Richard Staegal’s little 
trick, thought that. 

3ut The Man in Purple did nothing 
of the sort. He sprang back and 
dashed toward the staircase. He 
darted up three steps and whirled and 
faced the crowd below. 

“Stay back!” he commanded. “This 
weapon I am holding shoots straight 
and hard! Back!” 

The automatic exploded once. There 
was a crash of a bullet striking into 
the Hawley decorated ceiling. And 
then The Man in Purple dashed up the 
broad stairs and disappeared. 

Women had screamed at that shot, 
hut still they thought it was a joke. 


Mrs. Jasper Carlen 
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Detective Troman growled behind his 
mask, to the effect that Richard 
Staegal had gone too far. That shot 
was not at all necessary, Detective 
Troman told himself. 

He reached the bottom of the stairs 
and looked up. The Man in Purple 
had disappeared along the hall. Tro- 
man hesitated an instant. He did not 
know whether to rush up the stairs be- 
fore that crowd and have Richard 
Staegql and the others laugh at him a 
moment later, or whether to remain 
where he was and let Staegal come 
back down the stairs, return the jewels, 
and joke about the fright he had given 
the Hawley guests. 

Detective Troman might not have 
hesitated at all could he have seen The 
Man in Purple just then. He hurried 
along the hall, and dashed into the lit- 
tle room, locking the door behind him 
and removing the key. Betty Hayler 
came in from the room adjoining. 

The Man in Purple tore off his pur- 
ple garments, gloves, and mask and 
tossed them into a corner of the room. 
3etty Hayler looped the rope she had 
prepared around his wrists and ankles, 
gave it one jerk, tied it once, and 
Richard Staegal was helpless. She in- 
serted the gag and fastened it. 

She took the tiny bottle from 
Staegal’s pocket, dropped the acid on 
the purple stuff, and watched a wreath 
of smoke curl up. She took the jewels 
and put them into a small pocket in 
the hem of her heavy Juliet robe. The 
automatic pistol went there, too. 

3etty smiled down at the helpless 
Richard Staegal and then glanced 
quickly around the room. The purple 
stuff had disappeared; the odor of the 
acid already was drifting into the other 
room. Betty corked the bottle and put 
that into the hem of her robe, too, took 
the key with which Staegal had locked 
the hall door, and darted into the other 
room. 

She locked that door on the other 
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side. The key to the hall door of the 
room in which Richard Staegal was 
bound and gagged, she put into the 
hem of her robe with the other things. 
The work was done. 

The guests below had grown a bit 
afraid now. Jasper Carlen had 
reached Detective Troman’s side. 

“Aren't you going to do anything?” 
Carlen gasped. “He—he got away 
with the jewels e 

“It’s a joke,” Troman said. 
Man in Purple is Mr. Staegal. 
lifted his mask and showed me.” 

“I’m afraid, Troman.” 

“Then I'll go after him, 
tive said. 

The fear that it was not a joke had 
grown, had communicated itself to the 
throng now. Detective Troman started 
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up the stairs quickly, with Jasper Car- 
len at his heels, and scores of the oth- 
ers followed. 

They charged along the hall, look- 
ing in at all the rooms, searching for 


The Man in Purple. They filled the 
hall in front of the room where Betty 
Hayler was hiding, and she slipped out 
and into the throng, and nobody sus- 
pected that she had not just come up 
the stairs with the rest. 

“He’s gone—gone with the jewels!” 
Jasper Carlen cried. 

Mrs. Carlen, who had reached the 
upper hall, heard that cry and gave 
way to hysterics. Hawley charged 
through the crowd and assured Detec- 
tive Troman that if it was a joke he 
had known nothing of it in advance. 
Detective Troman had a sudden feel- 
ing that he had been tricked. But he 
told himself that he knew The Man in 
Purple, and that there could be noth- 
ing wrong. 

They reached the door of the room 
at the end of the hall and found it 
locked. Hawley declared that it should 
be unlocked, with the key in the key- 
hole. Troman demanded silence, and 
heard groans coming from the room. 
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“Get in through this other room, of- 
ficer!’’ Hawley cried. 

Troman rushed into the room 
Betty had so recently occupied. He 
turned the key in the lock and threw 
the door open. He saw _ Richard 
Staegal, minus his costume, stretched 
out on the floor, bound and gagged and 
evidently struggling to get free! 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEW PLANS. 

DETECTIVE TROMAN hurried 

into the room, knelt, and removed 
the gag as quickly as possible. As he 
worked at the bonds, as Hawley, un- 
der his orders, kept back the others, 
Richard Staegal talked in broken 
phrases. 

“Thought you'd never 
couldn’t get loose—couldn’t 
shout ” he said. 

“What happened?” Troman asked. 

“The Man in Purple—real one, I 
fancy. Confound it, he handled me! 
Get him for it if I have to join the 
police department or become a deptuy 
sheriff !” 

“Talk, man!’ Troman begged, jerk- 
ing the ropes away and helping Richard 
Staegal to his feet. 

“Get after him!” Staegal begged. 

“But what did he do?” 

Now Richard Staegal hated to lie. 
He considered that a man should be 
clever enough to get by without tell- 
ing a deliberate falschood. But he had 
to lie in this case, and he told himself 
that it was in a good cause. He had 
taken jewels from a swindler’s wife, 
and anything was justifiable to save 
himself. 

“You know, I was wearing that Man 
in Purple stuff,” he told Troman. 
“Danced a couple of times and then 
slipped up the stairs to tighten the 
purple costume at the belt. Nobody 
up here. Started to fix my costume. 
Man in Purple dashed in on me.” 
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“Was he alone?” Troman asked. 

“TI think he had a confederate in the 
hall—heard him speak to somebody aft- 
erward, Thought at first that he was 
some other guest playing the same 
stunt. Remember, Troman, I said I 
thought I had seen another?” 

“Yes,” said the detective. 

“So he came right up to me, and I 
thought he was somebody I knew. 
Got close—and did his work.” 

“What did he do?’ the 
asked. 

“Took out a sponge with some con- 
founded stuff on it, sprang forward, 
and jerked at my mask. Rather 
startled me, and before I could realize 
that he wasn’t a friend and a guest 
here, he put that confounded sponge to 
my nose. Felt my senses going im- 
mediately.” 

Detective Troman sniffed. There 
lingered in the little room some trace 
of the pungent acid that had destroyed 
the purple stuff. Troman imagined 
that it was what the mythical Man in 
Purple had used on the sponge, and 
Richard Staegal wanted him to im- 
agine just that. It explained the odor 
of the acid. 

“Don’t know what happened then,” 
Staegal declared. “Came back to 
earth to find myself tied up and 
gagged, and tried to get free and 
couldn’t.” 

Troman was on his feet and at the 
Ile d2shed down the stairs 
to the telephone. .!'e telephoned head- 
quarters, and then he dashed outside 
and around the mansion and found an 
officer who was on guard in the rear. 

“Didn’t see anybody around here,” 
the officer said, 

Troman was frantic, though he did 
not show it. What he had believed im- 
possible had come to pass. He cen- 
sured himself for dancing with Juliet. 
He should have watched Richard 
Staegal, he told himself, and then pos- 
sibly he would have known if another 
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Man in Purple had taken Richard 
Staegal’s place. He wondered whether 
the Juliet could have been an accom- 
plice. 

He looked for her when he was in 
the house again and found her with 
her mask off. Troman recognized her 
as Betty Hayler. She was much con- 
cerned, evidently, about the state of 
Richard Staegal’s health. Troman 
knew they were betrothed. So Juliet 
was not an accomplice of The Man in 
Purple, the detective decided. 

Other officers had arrived from 
headquarters and were _ scattered 
through the house and the grounds. 
They could find not the slightest clew. 
Hawley was trying to win his guests 
over to merriment again, and the or- 
chestra was playing like mad. Richard 
Staegal had put on the blue domino 
once more and was near the bottom of 
the stairs, answering a multitude of 
questions. 

“The women think he’s a hero,” Tro- 
man whispered to himself. “He ought 
to be roasted for letting The Man in 
Purple handle him. I suppose he was 
caught off guard, though.” 

And then Hawley quieted the crowd 
and said that Jasper Carlen wished to 
make an announcement. All heard it 
when it was made, and the eyes of 
Richard Staegal met those of Betty 
Hayler for an instant, and what flashed 
between them was significant. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
Tarlen said, “let’s not allow what has 
happened to spoil the evening. As a 
matter of fact, The Man in Purple has 
been fooled. He did not get my wife's 
jewels.” 

They gasped at that, and Jasper Car- 
len held up a hand for silence again, 
and continued: 

“I was warned that The Man in 
Purple intended to rob me,” he went 
on. “So precautions were taken. The 
jewels Mrs. Carlen was wearing to- 
night were paste replicas. Even she 
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did not know it. I made the substitu- 
tion before she dressed for the eve- 
ning. And so The Man in Purple got 
only paste jewels, and really we have 
the laugh on him!” 

The guests began dancing again. 
Richard Staegal walked away with 
Betty Hayler and managed to get her 
alone. 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
he whispered. “All our work done for 
nothing!” 

“It’s tough luck, Dick,” she said. 

“And you carrying a bogus fortune 
in paste jewels in that robe you are 
wearing !” 

“Can't be helped,” 
“Everything happened as 
planned it, too.” 

“Makes me mad!” Richard Staegal 
said. “See you later.” 

He left her and wandered through 
the crowd, approaching Jasper Carlen. 
Detective Troman was talking to the 
financier, and Richard Staegal got near 
enough to hear without being observed. 

“Wife wanted to wear the real ones, 
but I was afraid,” Carlen was saying. 

“Fortunate thing that you made the 
substitution,” Detective Troman_ re- 
plied. “But we'll go after The Man in 
Purple just as hard as though he had 
got the real jewels. This thing puts 
me on my mettle, Mr. Carlen! I'll get 
that crook if it takes me a year! By 
the way, what about the real jewels?” 

“Locked in my library safe,” Carlen 
replied. 

“The Man in Purple might not learn 
of the trick for some time, but we'll 
take precautions just the same,” De- 
tective Troman declared. “I think it 
best to keep those two men on guard 
in your library through the night, and 
until you return the jewels to the safe- 
deposit box in the morning. And I'll 
keep the man outside your house, too.” 

Richard Staegal slipped away from 
their vicinity. So the real jewels were 
in the safe in Carlen’s library, were 
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they? And two men were on guard 
there, and another man outside the 
house! 

To the smoking room Richard 
Staegal went, and there he lighted a 
cigar and puffed clouds of smoke to- 
ward the ceiling and thought about it. 
He was alone. The others were in the 
ballroom, for the unmasking hour was 
at hand. 

Presently Staegal went down the 
stairs again and sought for Betty Hay- 
ler and found her just as the guests 
unmasked. He managed to get her to 
one side, and there he told her what 
he had learned, and his eyes asked a 
question that he did not care to voice. 

Betty Hayler smiled. “Let’s get 
them!” she said. 

“Tt’s just a trifle dangerous,” Staegal 
informed her. “We had plans made 
for this affair, but we’d go into the 
other without any plans prepared, and 
we might run into trouble.” 

“Can’t you take care of the man out- 
side?” 

“Yes, with Broph’s help.” 

“And then we ought to be able to 
slip into the house in some way and 
handle the two men there,” she said. 

“The jewels are in the safe, and the 
safe is locked,” Staegel reminded her. 
“I do not happen to have the combina- 
tion of Jasper Carleri’s safe.” 

“Why not make him give it to you?” 
she asked. 

Richard Staegal’s eyes went wide ag 
he turned to look at her. 

“You’ve got courage, at any rate,” 
he said. ‘“But—I don’t like to have 
you run the risk, Betty.” 

“One thing is certain—you and 
Broph are not going to do it alone and 
leave me out of it,” she told him. “I 
am not a bit afraid. And it will make 
them guess some, you know.” 

They went out on the veranda and 
talked in whispers as they walked up 
and down, and now and then Betty 
laughed to make things look natural, 
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And after a time they returned inside 
the house and sought host and hostess 
and made their excuses. 

“Head aches,” Richard Staegal said. 
“Betty wants to go home, too. Thinks 
I’m going to be sick, I suppose. Nice 
party, spite of what happened. Thanks 
for a pleasant evening, Hawley.” 

Richard Staegal’s car was called five 
minutes later, and Broph drove it up 
to the entrance. They had no time to 
waste, for they wanted to do certain 
things before Jasper Carlen and his 
wife returned to their home. And 
Staegal was not worrying much about 
that. He knew that Mrs. Jasper Car- 
len was always among the last to leave 
a social affair. The Jady loved to re- 
main in the glare of publicity as long as 
possible. And to-night, when she had 
played an important part in a sensa- 
tion, she certainly would remain late. 

As the limousine started away, 
Richard Staegal spoke through the tube 
and told Broph to drive to an isolated 
avenue not far away. When it was 
reached, and the car was at the curb 
in the middle of the block, Broph got 
out and raised the hood, and as he pre- 
tended to be looking at the engine 
Richard Staegal got out and stood be- 
side him and explained. 

Broph gasped. “Put a trick over on 
us, did they? I’m with you, boss. 
We'll go to this Carlen’s house and get 
the real articles. And if anybody tries 
to stop us, we'll handle ‘em! But we’d 
better take Miss Hayler home first.” 

“I'd like to see you do it!” Betty 
whispered, leaning forward from the 
door of the car. 

“Under the rear seat of the 
limousine I have another Man in Pur- 
ple costume, and also one for Betty,” 
Richard Staegal explained. “Always 
carry a few extra. Now listen, Broph, 
and [’ll tell you the plan.” 

They talked for five minutes, and 
Broph indicated that he understoood. 
And then Richard Staegal got back 
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ihto the limousine, Broph closed the 
hood and took the seat behind the 
wheel, and the big car moved almost 
noiselessly down the avenue and to the 
boulevard that led to the residence of 
Jasper Carlen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


ROPH drove the limousine at an 
ordinary rate of speed past the 
Carlen house, went around the block, 
and turned into the alley. He snapped 
out the lights, and the big car was 
stopped fifty feet from the alley’s end, 
and close to a high wall that ran along 
the rear of the Carlen residence. 

Broph got down and opened the 
door. Richard Staegal and Betty 
Hayler stepped out. 

“Got to be careful,” Staegal whis- 
pered. “It wouldn’t be pleasant to be 
caught with these costumes on. 
Betty, can you handle that heavy robe 
beneath the purple gown ?” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Betty said. 

“We'll leave the paste jewels when 
we get the real ones. Just drop them 
any place.” 

“Yes.” 

“Remember your part, 

“Sure!” Broph replied. 

“Then we'll go!” 

Betty Hayler got behind the wheel 
of the limousine. In case of trouble 
she was to start the car and drive it 
away. Embarrassing questions might 
be asked if it was known that Richard 
Staegal’s limousine had been in the 
alley behind the residence of Jasper 
Carlen. 

Staegal felt a bit of fear, especially 
for Betty, but he made an effort to 
conquer it. He slipped along the wall 
through the darkness, with Broph at 
his heels. They came to a gate, and 
Staegal opened it slowly and carefully, 
so as to make no noise. Inside the 
grounds they went, and like shadows 
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they crossed the lawn and approached 
the house. 

Their first task was to subdue and 
render helpless the man on guard out- 
side, and without letting the two inside 
hear any noise that would arouse their 
suspicions. Crouching behind a clump 
of brush, they waited and watched and 
listened. They heard not the slightest 
sound, but presently Staegal touched 
Broph on the arm. 

“Look to the right,” he whispered. 

Broph looked. “The simp!” he said. 
“He’s smokin’ a cigar. I can see the 
end of it glowin’.” 

“Careful now, Broph.” 

“You bet!” 

Like shadows they slipped nearer. 
The unsuspecting officer of the Jaw was 
puffing at his cigar and probably lis- 
tening for sounds that would warn 
him of anybody’s approach. Staegal 
and Broph circled around him and ap- 
proached from the rear. And suddenly 
they sprang. 

The policeman gave one cry that 
could not have been heard more than 
fifteen feet away. Staegal was com- 
pelled to be rough to get immediate re- 
sults. His hands were at the officer’s 
throat, and yet he did not choke, ex- 
cept hard enough to prevent another 
outcry. Broph was at the man’s legs, 
fastening them together with a small, 
strong rope that he had carried from 
the limousine. 

After they had their man lashed se- 
curely, Staegal managed to gag him be- 
fore he could cry out. They rolled him 
Over against the tree beneath which he 
had been sitting, and tied him to it. 

“Not very comfortable,” Staegal said. 
“But you'll be released before long.” 

sroph hurried away. He reached 
the limousine, sent Betty Hayler 
through the gate, and got behind the 
wheel himself, ready to start the car 
at a moment’s notice. Beity Hayler 
met Staegal a short distance inside the 
gate. 
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“Maybe you'd better stay by the 
car and let Broph help me here,” 
Staegal said in a last effort to get her 
to play no dangerous part. 

“And maybe I’d better not, Dick,” 
she whispered. “I’m not going to let 
you and Broph have all the fun.” 

“Got your automatic ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“All right, Betty. Here we go! 
And we want to hurry about it, too. 
The Carlens will be coming home be- 
fore long.” 

Both of them knew the Carlen house 
very well. They had been in it scores 
of times. And now they crept to the 
side of it and followed the wall until 
they were at one end of a veranda. 

Richard Staegal got up and helped 
Betty. They crept along the veranda 
toward the front entrance. 3ut 
they could not get in there, they knew, 
without ringing. The servants, Staegal 
supposed, were in the upper part of 
the house. He was not worrying much 
about them. The butler was old, and 
the other servants were women, Car- 
len had a strong chauffeur, but he was 
not there, of course. 

They came to a French window, and 
Richard Staegal found that it was 
locked. He took a small tool from be- 
neath his robe, inserted it between the 
two parts of the window, and pried. 
The catch snapped with a sharp click. 

Breathlessly they crouched against 
the wall and waited. No sound came 
from the house. And presently he 
opened the window carefully and 
slipped inside, Betty close behind him. 
The window was closed, to prevent a 
sudden draft slamming a door and 
bringing disaster. 

Across the room they made their 
way slowly and carefully, alert to keep 
from crashing into some article of fur- 
niture. They reached the wide front 
hall, stopped for a moment to listen, 
and then crept along it to the door of 
the library. 
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There they stopped. They could 
hear the two officers inside talking in 
low tones, and a whiff of tobacco 
smoke reached their nostrils. But the 
door of the library was closed. 

“The light switch is just inside the 
door to the right,” Betty whispered. 

“I remember,” Staegal said. “I hope 
the hinges of the door don’t squeak.” 

“We'll have to work swiftly, Dick.” 

“True words,” Staegal whispered. 
“Ready ?” 

~sen,” 

“Not afraid?” 

“Dick, don’t be silly!” 

He pressed her hand and _ then 
reached for the knob of the door. He 
turned it without a click and pressed 
against the door gently, opening it for 
an inch or so. 

They could hear the voices plainly 
now. One of the detectives was tell- 
ing the other of some experience he 
had undergone _ recently. Staegal 
knew the arrangement of the library, 
and he could tell by listening to their 
voices that they were sitting on a divan 
almost in the middle of the room. 

Staegal opened the door more, care- 
ful to make no noise. Betty, standing 
close to him, was breathing so lightly 
that he could not hear her. Inch by 
inch the door was pushed backward, 
while the two detectives talked over 
their affairs and puffed at their cigars. 

And then Richard Staegal had the 
door back as far as he wished it. He 
touched Betty’s hand again by way of 
signal, and she slipped past him and 
stood inside, an automatic held ready. 
Staegal, holding his own automatic in 
his left hand, reached for the light 
switch with his right. 

“And I told the captain——” 
the detectives was saying. 

He did not complete the sentence. 
There was a soft click, and the big 
library was bathed in sudden light. The 
two detectives sprang to their feet and 
whirled toward the door. They saw 


one of 
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two beings in purple, saw two auto- 
matics leveled at them. 

“Hands up—quick!” Richard Stae- 
gal commanded. “I’d as lief shoot as 
not!” 

The detectives were not wanting in 
courage, but they found themselves 
taken by surprise and caught. Invit- 
ing a shot would do no good, they 
knew. Their hands went up. 

The Man in Purple closed the door 
and stepped forward, Betty at his side. 

“One wrong move, and there’ll be 
a@ vacancy on the police force,” The 
Man in Purple declared. “Nothing 
would please me more than to remove 
a couple of detectives. Steady, now!” 

He advanced toward them, while 
Betty remained where she was and 
kept the automatic leveled in their di- 
rection. The Man-in Purple stepped 
behind the nearest of the detectives, 
pressed the muzzle of the automatic 
against the back of his neck, and ex- 
plored his pockets. He got a revolver 
and a pair of handcuffs. 

“Put your hands behind your back!” 
The Man in Purple commanded. 

That particular detective was grind- 
ing his teeth in rage, but he did not 
like the feel of a pistol muzzle against 
the back of his neck. He growled a 
curse and put his hands behind his 
back. The Man in Purple fastened 
them with the handcuffs. 

“Now you may sit down again,” he 
said, 

The first detective sat down. The 
Man in Purple approached the second, 
searched him from behind, and got an- 
other. gun and another pair of hand- 
cuffs. He fastened the hands of the 
second behind his back with the hand- 
cuffs, and forced him to sit beside the 
first. 

“Detectives are accommodating,” 
The Man in Purple said. “They carry 
handcuffs, and they are better than 
ropes. And now fam afraid that I'll 
have to fix you so you can’t talk.” 

















“J’ll get you for. this, you cursed 
crook!” one of them said. 

“I have my doubts,” said The Man 
in Purple. “And do not swear, please. 
There is a lady present, and I have the 
greatest admiration for her. She does 
not like profanity. If either of you 
swears, you may regret it!” 

setty stepped in front of them and 
watched them carefully, Keeping them 
covered with the automatic. The Man 
in Purple hurried across the room, took 
a valuable runner from a table, and 
tore two long strips off Back to 
the divan he went, and gagged the 
nearest detective carefully with one of 
the strips. 

“T’'ll get you for this 
began. 

“Try it!’ The Man in Purple said. 
“It's your privilege, you know. And 
your business—to try to get me.” 

“Make fools of us——” the man 
grow led. 

Naturally I did not tclephone to tell 
you that we were coming,” said The 
Man in Purple, chuckling behind his 
mask. “Now I'll fix you so you can’t 
talk so much!” 

He gagged the second detective with 
the second strip, and then went across 
to the table, tore off a third strip, re- 
turned to the divan, lashed their wrists 
together, and fastened the end of the 
strip to a leg of the divan. 

“Safe and snug for the time swell 
The Man in Purple said. “We'll have 
a little darkness now, and you may 
think of your sins.” 

Back across the room he hurried. 
He snapped off the lights. Betty re- 
treated to his side. The Man in Pur- 
ple found a couple of chairs, and he 
and Betty Hayler sat down side by 


” 


the second 








side. And then there was silence save 
for the heavy breathing of the two 
detectives. 

The minutes seemed like hours then. 
The Man in Purple found Betty’s hand 
in the darkness, and clasped it. And 
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so they waited, and after a time heard 
an automobile driving in from the 
street, 

“They’re 7. * The Man in Pur- 
ple whispered. “Got your automatic 
ready ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Not afraid?” 

“Silly !” 

“Drop the paste jewels on the floor.” 

“T have done that already,” she re- 
plied. 

They heard a ring, heard the butler 
go through the hall and open the front 
door. They heard Carlen speak, and his 
wife reply. There was a rustle of s‘lk 
as Mrs. Carlen passed through the hal! 
and went up the stairs. 

And then they heard Carlen’s voice 
again, telling the butler that he could 
retire. They heard another voice, too. 

“Troman!” The Man in Purple 
whispered. “He came back with them, 
to see his men. Now we've got to act 

tick !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“A GOOD HAUL,” 


HE Man in Purple had not ex- 
pected Detective Troman_ to 
come to the Carlen residence. He had 
anticipated dealing only with Jasper 
Carlen after taking care of the two de- 
tectives, and he knew that dealing with 
Jasper Carlen would be no great task. 
It was notorious that Carlen was want- 
ing in courage. 

And now he found himself con- 
fronted with a situation he did not at 
all relish. He felt a sudden fear for 
Betty. Detective Troman had a repu- 
tation for courage and quick thinking. 
He might not be inclined to put his 
hands above his head at being com- 
manded. Troman might show fight, 
and then anything might happen. 

The Man in Purple wished that 
Betty was safe in the limousine, and 
that Broph stcod beside him. But it 
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did no good to wish. He had come 
into this enterprise as a sort of off- 
shoot from the ather, without having 
perfected plans, and he had to take his 
chances. He registered a vow then 
and there that never would he make 
another move without first arranging 
every detail. He would leave nothing 
to chance in the future! 

He whispered to Betty and then got 
up and moved swiftly to the door and 
took up a position to the right of it, 
the automatic in his hand. The Man 
in Purple liked cleverness better than 
violence, but he told himself that this 
was a time when he had to use the 
best weapons at his command. 

The voices of Carlen and Troman 
sounded nearer. The Man in Purple 
heard them walking in the hall, heard 
them stop just outside the door. 

“Tl tell my men to be careful,” 
Troman was saying. “But I believe, 
Mr. Carlen, that you have nothing 
more to fear to-night. The Man in 
Purple probably will not discover the 
paste jewels for some time. He will 
be busy making his get-away and put- 
ting those things where they cannot be 
found readily.” 

Carlen made some reply and opened 
the door. His hand went out, he 
snapped on the lights. Detective Tro- 
man had stepped into the room behind 
him. 

Things happened quickly then. The 
Man in Purple took one step forward, 
and the automatic crashed down. It 
struck Troman on the side of the head, 
and he pitched forward. At the same 
instant The Man in Purple slammed 
the library door shut, and Jasper Car- 
len found himself looking into the 
muzzle of an automatic held by a 
woman! 

“Silence!” The Man in Purple com- 
manded in a stern voice. 

Jasper Carlen could not have spoken 
had his life depended on it. His tongue 
seemed to be paralyze. He gulped, 


and his eyes bulged. He staggered 
back against the wall and found that 
the automatic came nearer as he did 
so. He watched The Man in Purple in 
amazement. 

Detective Troman was stunned mo- 
mentarily, but would be himself again 
soon. The Man in Purple took his 
handcufis, rolled him over on his face, 
handcuffed his wrists behind him, and 
rolled him over again. 

One more trip was made to the table, 
and the remains of Jasper Carlen’s ex- | 
pensive and artistic table runner was 
used to gag Detective Troman. And 
then The Man in Purple approached 
the owner of the house. Carlen saw 
that his eyes were glittering through 
the mask. The financier was in a 
panic. 

“So!” The Man in Purple said. 
“You played a little trick on us, didn't 
you? Got us to steal some paste 
jewels, did you? Well, sir, we have 
come for the genuine ones now. The 
trick has exasperated us, and I am 
rather inclined to let you have a taste 
of hot lead. But I do not care to kill 
if it can be avoided.” 

The Man in Purple almost laughed 
at the expression of terror in Jasper 
Carlen’s face. The financier was 
gulping and trying to speak, but evi- 
dently he could not manage to do so. 

“You will go over to your safe, open 
it, and give me those jewels,” The Man 
in Purple commanded. “If you hesi- 
tate, or try any tricks, there’ll be a 
first-class funeral in a few days, and 
a bunch of lawyers will have a picnic 
settling your estate. Across to the 
safe, and be quick about it!” 

Detective Troman groaned, and The 
Man in Purple, glancing at him, saw 
that he was fully conscious. He 
nodded to Betty to keep a sharp eye 
on the detective, and gave all his-at- 
tention to Jasper Carlen. 

He took the financier by the arm and 
jammed the muzzle of the automatic 
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against his ribs. The touch of the 
weapon seemed to bring Carlen to life. 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “I'll 
open the-safe! I—I’H-do anything you 
say !” 

“And be quick about it!” The Man 
in Purple commanded. 

Carlen staggered across the room. 
He knelt before the safe and fumbled 
at the combination. He was so afraid 
and so nervous that he could not work 
it at first. 

But after a time the door of the safe 
was opened. Jasper Carlen, breathing 
heavily, unlocked the strong box and 
put the jewels on the floor. 

“Those look like the real thing!” 
The Man in Purple declared. “You 
can buy more, Carlen, when you swin- 
dle a few more widows and orphans, 
And you'll get your name in the papers, 
too, you see. Think of that!” 

The Man in Purple laughed as the 
financier handed up the jewels. He 
slipped them into a pocket through a 
slit in the purple garments. And then 


he stepped back toward the door. 
“Troman, you’re a good man in your 

business, and I’m sorry that I had to 

give you that crack on the head,” he 


said. “I’d not have done it if that 
paste-jewel trick hadn’t been played. 
You’re a good foe, Troman, and we’re 
going to have a great time trying to 
outwit each other. By the way, the 
man you had on the lawn is bound and 
gagged and uncomfortable, and you'd 
better release him when you get the 
chance.” 

Detective Troman 
grunted, but could not speak. 
eyes were blazing. 

“Mr. Carlen, we’re going to take you 
with us as far as the alley,” The Man 
in Purple continued. “Then you can 
run back here and give the alarm and 
release these men. But if you make a 
noise before you do get back here, it'll 
probably be your last. Understand? 
Very good! Come along, then!” 

3E—ps 


groaned and 
But his 


The Man in Purple opened the hall 
door, glanced out, and then led the 
way. Jasper Carlen stumbled after 
him, and Betty was close behind Jas- 
per Carlen, her automatic still held 
ready. 

They hurried through the hall, 
through the French window, along the 
veranda, and so to the lawn. The Man 
in Purple had Jasper Carlen by the 
arm now. As they neared the gate The 
Man in Purple gave a peculiar whistle. 
Instantly there came the sound of a 
motor running. 

“Now, Mr. Carlen, you may hurry 
back and shout all that you please,” 
The Man in Purple told him. “Thanks 
for the jewels!” 

Carlen heard a chuckle and then 
realized that he was alone in the dark- 
ness. He turned and ran toward the 
house. 

Into 
Purple 
sprang 


the alley darted The Man in 
and Betty WHayler. They 
into the limousine, and Broph 
started the car. The blinds were down 
at the windows. Richard Staegal and 
Betty Hayler stripped off their purple 
clothes. These were not destroyed, but 
returned to the hiding place beneath the 
rear seat. Staegal took the jewels 
from his pocket and Jooked at them. 

“Quite a haul, Betty,” he said. “We 
can do a lot of good with the money 
we get for these.” 

“Yes, Dick!” 

“Troman will be 
heavy now.” 

“We don’t care,” she said. 

“IT was worried for a minute when 
we heard his voice in the hall—afraid 
for you.” 

“Silly !” 

“And we're going to be careful after 
this, and do nothing on the spur of the 
moment. But [ hated to leave the 
thing undone—hated to have Jasper 
Carlen and everybody think that we 
had becn fooled.” 


after us hot and 
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“So did I,” Betty said. 

They reached her home, and Richard 
Staegal escorted her inside and théh 
returned to the limousine. Broph 
drove to the apartment house. Staegal 
entered, and Broph put up the car, 
and a few minutes later went into the 
flat himself. 

Richard Staegal already was in his 
dressing gown and slippers, sitting be- 
side a table smoking a cigarette. The 
jewels had been put away, into a cer- 
tain hiding place that Richard Staegal 
had prepared himself in the flat, and 
which he defied the world to find. 

“Well, Broph,” Richard Staegal 
said, “the first stunt is over.” 


“Some stunt,” Broph said. 

“T had to ¢rack Troman on the head. 
He came home with Carlen. Had me 
worried for a minute or two.” 

“Good job at that,” said Broph. 

“A good haul. You'll get a share, 
Broph. And the rest will go to charity. 
How do you like working with me? 
Got an idea, after to-night, that you 
want to back out?” 

“Nothin’ like it, boss! I want to get 
in! Sittin’ on the front seat of that 
limousine don’t appeal to me at all, 
when there’s sometin’ excitin’ goin’ on. 
The next stunt you plan, boss, just 
frame up an important part for me, 
will yuh? I got to have my fun, too!” 


OPENS SAFE WITH WIRE 


HE man whom the King of Italy hails as the most dangerous man of Europe 


keeps a store where safes are sold. 
with the help of only a bit of stiff wire. 


to break a safe open. 


This man has the ability to open safes 
Never in his life has he been forced 


Recently the king had left his keys in his private safe, where his wonderful 


collection of coins is kept. 


The safe specialist was called to the Villa Savoia 


and found King Victor Emmanuel pacing up and down the study. 
“You must not damage the safe, as my precious collection is inside,” said 


the king. 


“No, your majesty,’ replied the artisan. 


the lock.” 


“I do not need to damage even 


“T am afraid you will find it a difficult task,” said the king. 

The artist in safes inserted the wire, felt with the wire inside, delicately 
twisted it here and there, then opened the safe door. 

“Here, your majesty, your safe is opened,” he said. 

The king was very much astonished, and remarked: “You are the most 


dangerous man I have ever met.” 


The expert replied: “I would be were I not honest.” 
When asked how he did the trick the safe opener exclaimed: “It is purely 


a question of touch. 


examining a patient, by touching him, what is the matter inside. 


I am like a specialist who, without operating, can tell by 


Jamming of 


safes is like a case of lockjaw. With my wire I can locate the trouble inside 


the lock.” 


Sometimes it takes five minutes, and often he has to probe for twenty minutes 
or half an hour, but never in his life has he had to damage a lock in order to open 


a safe. 


He is the most expert lock specialist in Europe, and with this talent has 


remained always an honest man who glories in his profession. 





THE GARNET PENDANT 


Author of ‘‘The Deadly Groove’’ 


N the quiet of his study on the 
second floor of his residence, 
far over on the East Side, 
Sergeant Ryan leaned back in 

his chair and judicially weighed the 
story which the voluble, excited woman 
before him was pouring out in her pic- 
turesque, broken English, with emphatic 
gesticulations and motions of head and 
body. 

Sometimes, in the progress of the nar- 
rative, the sergeant would close his eyes, 
as though endeavoring to visualize what 
she was saying, and would indulge in 
a peculiar little mannerism he had of 
stroking with his thumb the long, now 
almost indistinguishable scar that ran 
close to the jaw bone on the left side of 
his face. It was a relic of his harness- 
bull days, when he had been set upon 
by a gang of thugs, whose enmity he 
had aroused by his vigilance. The ser- 
geant was now retired from the force 
and devoted all his time to the practice 
of the detective profession, for which 
he had an unusual talent, combined with 
the training which police work affords. 
Freedom from the restrictions of the 
public service gave him greater scope 
for his exceptional abilities, which, how- 
ever, he was ready to placeat the dis- 
posal of the humblest client, if he felt 
that the case merited his attention. 

He was still undecided regarding the 
case now under consideration. The tale 
to which he was listening might have 


formed the basis for some vivid Sicilian 
melodrama. In fact, it was, in all its 
essential details, a piece of tragedy of 
the lurid type in which the Latin races 
delight. It was the story of a fickle, 
beautiful, coquettish Italian girl who 
had played with fire, worked upon the 
jealousy of her admirers, and had paid 
the penalty with her life. 

There had been a dance at an East 
Side hall, and Maria Spinelli had gone, 
escorted by Luigi Sarto. She had come 
home under the escort of Pietro Lu- 
chesi. There had been a difference be- 
tween the girl and Luigi, and he had 
gone home early, a scowl! of deadly men- 
ace on his olive-complexioned, regular- 
featured countenance. 


Luigi lived in the same house with 


Maria, on the floor below. He had 
looked upon the girl as his own, had 
dreamed dreams for the future, made 
plans, saved money. Now she had used 
a slight quarrel as an excuse for accept- 
ing another gallant as her escort on the 
homeward journey. No wonder Luigi 
was furious to the point of madness! 
The woman conferring with Sergeant 
Ryan was Luigi’s mother, a stout, good- 
looking woman of middle age. At the 
moment, Luigi was in the hands of the 
police, charged with the murder 
Maria, for Maria had been found early 
that morning, still arrayed in the cheap 
finery of the dance, lying dead on the 
stairs of the tenement house in which 


, 


of 
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her family and that of Luigi dwelt. Her 
hair had not lost the curls in which she 
had arranged it for the festivities of the 
fatal evening. The touch of rouge 
which she had used to heighten the ef- 
fectiveness of her brown complexion 
and her curved lips added a note of 
mockery to the tragedy which had over- 
taken the thoughtless little coquette of 
the Italian colony. 

Those who had been at the ball knew 
Luigi and Maria, and when the news 
spread they told of the difference that 
had estranged the pair. The police came 
to question Luigi. He claimed that he 
had come home at half past twelve and 
gone to bed. He protested his inno- 
cence. He had no knowledge of 
Maria’s doings after he left her. Then 
the police searched the apartment and 
found a damning piece of evidence 
against the young man. 

Maria had had little jewelry. The 
chief item in her collection was a gar- 
net pendant which she wore at her 
throat, suspended by a slender chain of 
filled gold. This pendant was found by 
the police behind the bureau in Luigi’s 
room, and a dozen witnesses were able 
to testify that Maria had worn the 
pendant to the dance the night before 
and that it had been on her neck after 
Luigi went home. 

The police reconstructed the crime. 
Luigi, they figured, had gone home, his 
soul in a turmoil of fury and rage. He 
had lain in wait for the girl as she came 
up the stairs alone, after leaving her 
escort at the door. He had sprung upon 
her, borne her down, and crushed out 
her life with his powerful hands. 

In the act, he had broken the chain 
of the pendant and, in the blindness of 
his rage, had overlooked the trinket 
until he got into his own room again. 
Then he had hidden it temporarily in 
the place where the police had found it. 

This was the tale of tragedy that Ser- 
geant Ryan pieced out from the excited 
outpourings of Luigi’s mother. He had 


good reason to wear a thoughtful ex- 
pression and to indulge in his thinking 
habit of caressing his old battle scar 
with his thumb. He knew the excita- 
bility of the Latin temperament, its 
proneness to sudden gusts of passion, 
its inclination to take swift and sum- 
mary vengeance when it felt itself ag- 
grieved. 

The woman had stopped talking and 
was looking at him expectantly. He 
made a note on the memorandum tablet 
at his side. 

She spoke again. “Oh, Sergeant-a 
Ryan, you will-a help-a my Luigi! He 
is so good-a boy! He no hurt-a any- 
theeng !” 

Still Sergeant Ryan did not speak. 
He had not yet made up his mind. He 
was always ready to aid those who came 
to him in trouble, provided they had a 
just cause. He was never willing to 
help a guilty person to evade th 
of the law. He continued writi 
a moment longer. From w 
woman told him, the evidence 
Luigi was very strong. 

The morning sun slanted in 

ast River and lent a 


he sergeant’s white 


' 
touch 


’ ; 
the strixing contrast 


! eyebrows. It softene 
nness of his features, molded as the) 


lines of profound thou 


anxious mother, 


that migh 


ndication 
o her cause, was encourag 
her importunities. 
Ly you will-< 
“Please.” 
sergeant Ryan looked up from 
His voice was calm and ju 
it had a certain note of sympathy 
the mother’s anguished heart. As 
as he could see, there was little hope 
of clearing Luigi. Everything looked 
against the young Italian. His own 
mother’s story was unfavorable to him. 
“I cannot promise anything, madam,” 
Ryan, “until I have 


« 


f 


saia Sergeant 





From Sergeant Ryan’s Notebook 


looked into the case myself. I will, 
however, look into it, and you may rest 
assured that, if I am satisfied of your 
son’s innocence, I shall do my best to 
clear him.” He rose to his commanding 
height and moved toward the door to 
indicate that the interview was at an 
end, having first pressed a button on the 
library table before him. 

The woman produced a large roll of 
bills from her bulky pocketbook and 
was about to say something, but Ser- 
geant Ryan waved her aside. 

“I accept no retainer until I have de- 
cided whether I will take a case,” he 
explained. “I have not yet made up 
my mind about this one. Put away your 
money, please.” 

He opened the door, holding it for 
the woman to pass out. In the hall 
stood the thickset figure of Job Larkin, 
Sergeant Ryan’s manservant, hench- 
man, messenger, and general assistant, 
a man whom the sergeant had rescued 
from a life of crime when he had been 
set down as hopelessly irreclaimable. 

Sergeant Ryan made a motion to 
Larkin to show the visitor out. The 
ex-convict nodded and proceeded to 
obey his master’s bidding. Sergeant 
Ryan was the one man in the whole 
world who commanded Job Larkin’s ad- 
miration and respect. He alone seemed 
to have found the secret of bringing 
out the good in the nature of the former 
criminal, 


II. 


Half an hour after the visit of Luigi’s 
mother, Sergeant Ryan followed by 
Larkin, entered the police station in the 
precinct where the crime had been com- 


mitted. The officer in charge greeted 
him pleasantly and permitted him to in- 
spect the blotter record of the facts of 
the slaying of Maria Spinelli. 

There were certain things in the rec- 
ord which Mrs. Sarto had not men- 
tioned, either because she was ignorant 
of them or because she had her own rea- 


sons for withholding them so as to make 
her son’s case appear in a more favor- 
able light in the sergeant’s eyes. 

Sergeant Ryan was annoyed. He 
liked frankness on the part of the cli- 
ents who came to consult him. On sec- 
ond thoughts, though, he realized that 
the woman might not have been aware 
of the new development. 

It appeared that one of the tenants 
of the house, a woman living on the 
floor below the Sartos, had overheard 
voices on the stairs during the middle 
of the night and had caught a snatch of 
a heated conversation. At first, accord- 
ing to this witness, a woman’s voice had 
said in a tone of alarm: “Oh, Luigi, 
for Heaven’s sake, spare me!” Then 
a man’s voice had replied, but the only 
words the listener could distinguish 
were: “If I can’t have you, nobody 
shall!” There had been a sound as of 
a slight struggle, and the witness had 
dismissed the matter from her mind, 
thinking it merely an argument between 
two lovers. 

Sergeant Ryan made a few notes 
from the blotter report and, ordering 
Job to accompany him, set out for the 
tenement where the crime had been 
committed. 

It was an old-fashioned, ill-kept 
dwelling, housing some twenty families. 
Its front was embellished with a series 
of iron fire escapes, and sundry articles 
of bedding and clothing were displayed 
at various windows for airing. 

The sergeant made a careful survey 
of. the exterior of the house and then 
entered the vestibule. An examination 
of the front door showed that the lock 
was in good order and held fast. It 
could be opened with a key, or else by 
the pressure of a button in any of the 
apartments, thus causing the lock to 
open automatically so that the door 
would yield if pressed on. It was the 
type of door opener common in most 
New York apartments of this class. 

A favorite logical process of Ser- 
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geant Ryan’s in the conduct of his cases 
was the method of elimination. His 
practice was to view a crime from every 
possible angle and build up every pos- 
sible hypothesis as to the manner in 
which the thing had been done. Then 
he would proceed to discard these theo- 
ries until he arrived at the correct solu- 
tion. 

The condition of the lock eliminated 
the possibility that Maria’s escort, 
Pietro Luchesi, could have followed 
her, once the door had closed on him, 
unless he also had a .key—an unlikely 
supposition—or unless he rang one of 
the bells, thus disturbing some other 
tenant of the building. 

With the faithful Job Larkin still 
trailing behind him, Sergeant Ryan 
mounted the stairs briskly. They were 
dark and ill-smelling, the only illumina- 
tion coming from a tiny, flickering gas 
jet at every other landing. At the third 
floor he paused before the door of the 
rear apartment at the right and knocked. 

After an interval there was a shuf- 
fling inside, and a female voice inquired : 
“Who's there?” 

“Open the door!” said Sergeant Ryan 
in a tone of authority. 

Something of the magnetism of the 
man’s commanding personality must 
have reached the woman inside. Ser- 
geant Ryan had a rare faculty of se- 
curing compliance with his requests by 
the mere tone of his voice or by the im- 
pelling glance of his keen, blue-gray 
eyes. 

There was a sound of a bolt being 
withdrawn, and the door swung open, 
revealing an untidy woman of some 
forty years standing in the opening. 

“What is it, sir?” she asked respect- 
fully. 

“Are you Mrs. Hurley?’ 
the sergeant. 

were.” 

“T should like to speak to you where 
we can have privacy,” said the detec- 
tive. ‘May I come in?” 


’ 


inquired 


The woman stepped aside, permitting 
the sergeant and Job to enter. Then 
she closed the door behind them and 
led the way along a narrow, dirty pas- 
sageway to a small parlor. Here she 
invited her visitors to be seated on rick- 
ety chairs upholstered in green plush— 
furniture that had seen better days, yet 
of the class that cunning installment 
dealers are accustomed to supply to in- 
experienced newlyweds. 

“I understand, madam,” said Ser- 
geant Ryan, “that you heard something 
of the terrible occurrence on the stairs 
of this house in the middle of the 
night.” 

The woman fidgeted nervously. She 
was a flabby, colorless creature, with 
pale gray eyes and yellow hair from 
which all glint and luster had vanished. 
Her cheeks were of a pasty whiteness 
and her lips of a light pink hue. Years 
ago, perhaps, she might have been 
pretty. She wore a wrapper as non- 
descript and faded in coloring as her- 
self. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered hesitatingly. 
“T’ve told the police all I heard. Are 
you from the police?” 

“I’m a_ detective,” 
Ryan. 

The woman gave a start at the an- 
nouncement, and a look of fear gave a 
momentary touch of animation to her 
lusterless eyes. “A detective,” she re- 
peated gaspingly. 

Sergeant Ryan smiled reassuringly. 
“Yes, a detective; but don’t be afraid 
that I’m going to eat you. I’m inter- 
ested in seeing justice done, and for 
that reason I want to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“I’ve told all I know already,” said 
the woman sulkily, pushing back a wisp 
of hair that had fallen over her face. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, but my 
questioning may bring out something 
new,” said the detective. “You see, I’m 
considered something of an expert in 


said Sergeant 
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my line of work. Now, can you tell me 
just where you sleep?” : 

Mrs. Hurley gestured toward the hall. 
“The first room you passed as you came 
in.” 

“And you were awake when the dis- 
turbance occurred outside?” 

“Yes. I didn’t sleep good,” she said, 
and drew a hand wearily across her 
faded-looking eyes. 

“Did you hear two people coming up- 
stairs together ?” was the next question. 

“No,” she answered. “I didn’t hear 
nothin’. All I heard was a voice—a 
woman’s voice, then a man’s, then a 
litt'e scuffle, and that was all. It didn’t 
seem much of a disturbance. I’ve heard 
lots worse rows on these stairs lots of 
times. It's not a quiet house.” 

“Are you, on friendly terms, or per- 
haps I should say—were you on friendly 
terms with the girl, Maria Spinelli?” 
Sergeant Ryan shot the question out 
sharply and leaned forward eagerly to 
note the manner of the woman’s reply. 

Mrs. Hurley started. A quiver ran 
through her slatternly figure, and she 
assumed a more erect position in her 
chair. Her eyes blazed faintly, and she 
showed animation for the first time dur- 
ing the interview. 

Sergeant Ryan. was not slow to no- 
tice the effect of his question. He had 
struck something significant—just how 
significant he could not as yet tell. 
Whatever answer the woman made in 
words made no difference. She hated 
Maria Spinelli, and death had not sof- 
tened or appeased her animosity. That 
much was evident. 

The quick flare of emotion died away 
as suddenly as it had come, leaving the 
woman even more pale and colorless a 
personality than before. 

“Maria and I got along all right,” 
she replied. “We were friendly enough.” 

The lie was not convincing. Sergeant 
Ryan’s next question brought another 
revelation of the woman’s soul to the 
sur face. 


“Do you_know Luigi Sarto?” he 
asked. - 

Again a slight flush came to Mrs. 
Hurley’s face. ‘Yes,” she answered. 

“Did you recognize the voice as his 
—the man’s voice that you heard on 
the stairs during the night?” 

The woman hesitated a long time be- 
fore replying. It seemed as though con- 
flicting feelings of love and hate were 
struggling for mastery in her. 

“It sounded like Luigi’s voice,” she 
said at last. 

“Could you swear that it was Luigi’s 
voice?” the detective persisted. 

“Well, almost,” she admitted. 

“But you couldn’t swear positively— 
on the Bible, in court?” said Sergeant 
Ryan. 

The answer came almost inaudibly. 
“Perhaps not, but I’m sure it was 
Luigi, just the same.” 

“Why are you sure?” was the detec- 
tive’s next question. 

“Because,” said Mrs, Hurley, “Lui- 
gi’s that kind—hot-tempered, acts with- 
out thinking.” She shuddered and held 
her hands over her eyes, as though shut- 
ting out some horrible mental vision. 
“Then, too,” she added, “I heard Maria 
call him by name distinctly.” 

“You're sure of that? There could 
be no mistake?” the detective asked. 

“Absolutely sure. Yes, I believe I 
could swear positively that I heard 
Luigi out there on the stairs last night.” 

Sergeant Ryan’s questioning now 
took a new turn. “Was Luigi ever at- 
tentive to you?” he asked. 

“Yes. Some time back he used to 
take me out once in a while. I’m a 
widow, you know, so it was all right.” 
She looked down at her untidy garb. 
“When I’m dressed up I look fairly 
good, even though I ain’t so young as 
I was. A bit of color and a marcel 
wave'll work quite a difference. Since 
Luigi got interested in the Spinelli girl, 
though, he didn’t bother me any more.” 

Sergeant Ryan’s gaze rested on the 
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woman’s hands as they fidgeted with 
the edge of her wrapper. “May I 
ask,” he said, “what occupation you 
pursue, or what you used to do?” 

“Just now,” Mrs. Hurley answered, 
“J just run this apartment and rent out 
rooms. When I was young—before I 
got married—I used to be in a circus, a 
trapeze performer. I was good at it.” 

The sergeant nodded. “So I should 
judge. You have a remarkable develop- 
ment of the wrist and forearm, I ob- 
serve.” 

The woman rolled back her sleeve, re- 
vealing a powerful arm, such as one 
usually sees, arnong women, only on 
professional athletes of the circus and 
the vaudeville stage. “Yes, I was pretty 
strong in them days,” she agreed. “I 
could chin myself on the bar any num- 
ber of times.” 

The sergeant smiled at her pride in 
her past achievements. “I guess you'd 
be a good one to keep away from if you 
got mad,” he said, and arose to go. 

The woman escorted them to the 
door, and Sergeant Ryan and Job as- 
cended to the floor above, where the 
Sarto family lived. Here they were 
greeted by Mrs. Sarto, who was still 
as voluble and excited as when she had 
visited the sergeant’s house that morn- 
ing. 

“I would like to see your son’s bed- 
room—where the garnet pendant be- 
longing to Maria was found,” he told 
the anxious mother. 

The room proved to be a small one 
at the front of the house, looking out 
on the street and with the unsightly 
fire-escape structure in front of its one 
window. The furniture was cheap and 
simple—a white-enameled bed, a small 
oak dressing table, with a mirror that 
reflected a sadly distorted image of any 
one who looked into it, and a narrow 
strip of jute rug along the floor in the 
center. There were no curtains at the 
window. 

Sergeant Ryan produced his magni- 


fying glass and went over the room 
carefully. Then he turned to question 
Mrs. Sarto. 

“This,” he said, indicating the 
dresser, “is the piece of furniture be- 
hind which the police found the gar- 
net ornament, is it not?” 

The mother of the accused man nod- 
ded assent, 

“Where was the pendant—on the 
floor at the back?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sarto. 

Sergeant Ryan made another examni- 
nation of the wall immediately behind 
the dressing bureau and then went to 
the window and looked out. When he 
turned back he had another question 
to ask. 

“Does your son sleep with his win- 
dow open?” 

“Si—yes, always!” 
ded vehemently. 

“Top or bottom 
tective. 

“Always at the top,” said the mother ; 
“sometimes a leetle at-a the bottom, but 
always at-a the top.” 

“Would it be possible for Luigi to 
pass from his room out to the public 
stairway without your hearing him?” 
asked Sergeant Ryan. 

“No; he would pass right by my 
door. I heard nothing, meestair, noth- 
ing at all! My boy, he is notta guilt’!” 

“For your sake, I hope not,” said 
the sergeant kindly, yet he had grave 
misgivings in his heart. 

Still followed by the faithful Job, he 
passed out of the apartment and de- 
scended to the ground floor. He did 
not wish to intrude on the grief of the 
family of the slain girl, until he found 
it absolutely necessary to do so. 

On the front steps of the dingy tene- 
ment he paused and, turning, surveyed 
the building with its untidy windows 
and its unsightly array of fire escapes. 
The lowermost ladder of the iron struc- 
ture was about seven or eight feet above 
the stoop on which he stood, and the 


Mrs. Sarto ned- 


inquired the de- 


’ 
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topmost extension, instead of ending at 
the highest balcony, as is usually the 
custom, led right up to the roof. It 
was an easy matter for a man of Ser- 
geant Ryan’s stature—he was all of six 
feet two—to get onto the rail at the side 
of the front steps and from there to 
reach up, grasp the bottom rung, and 
draw himself to the iron balcony that 
jutted out in front of the windows one 
flight up. After that, it was easy to 
climb the entire height of the house to 
the roof, and this Sergeant Ryan pro- 
ceeded to do, bidding Job wait for him 
and prevent interference with his move- 
ments on the part of any inquisitive 
policeman or other person. 

The sergeant used his glass on the 
ironwork and on the walls of the build- 
ing several times in the course of the 
ascent, and finally disappeared over the 
coping of the roof, only to reappear 
again a few minutes later through the 
front door. 

“Come, Job,” he ordered, consulting 
his notebook. ‘“Here’s a chance to 
stretch those legs of yours. It’s an 
eight-block walk to the place where the 
other gentleman in the case, Mr. Pietro 
Luchesi, lives. We're going to call on 
him now!” 

Larkin’s battle-scarred face twisted 
into a puzzled expression and he ran 
his stubby fingers through his upstand- 
ing shock of wiry hair—an action in- 
dicative of deep mental effort. “Say, 
guv’nor,” he said, “’ow about that 
trapeze woman? ’Adn’t we better keep 
an eye on ’er? With them big ’ands of 
ers, she could ’ave done it jest as easy 
as a man.” 

Sergeant Ryan shot a look of amused 
surprise in’the direction of his faith- 
ful henchman. “A good idea, Job,” he 
said. “Yes, stay here and follow her if 
she leaves the house. Don’t let her get 
away from you!” 

Whereupon Job took up a station in 
a suitable place of concealment in a 
doorway across the street, while his em- 


ployer strode off quickly, his long legs 
covering the ground at a good pace. 


III, 


Mr. Pietro Luehesi was not at home 
when Sergeant Ryan called at the room- 
ing house where he made his residence. 
However, by the simple device of pre- 
senting a dollar to the down-at-heel 
servant who answered the door, the ser- 
geant secured the privilege of a few 
minutes’ examination of the young 
man’s room, 

It did not take him long to run 
through the belongings of the man who 
had escorted Maria Spinelli home in the 
small hours of the morning. A few 
suits of clothes hanging in a closet, 
other wearing apparel in a cheap 
dresser, shaving and other toilet articles 
seemed to comprise all of his posses- 
sions. 

Sergeant Ryan was just putting back 
a drawer containing an assortment of 
collars, neckties of brilliant hue, and 
handkerchiefs, when he heard the door 
of the room open. He turned and found 
that a young man of neat appearance, 
with smooth, black hair and sallow com- 
plexion, had entered. 

“What are you doing here?” the new- 
comer demanded, a note of menace in 
his voice. 

Sergeant Ryan’s tone was apologetic. 
“T am a detective conducting some in- 
vestigations in connection with the kill- 
ing of Maria Spinelli. I wished to ask 
you some questions, but you were out, 
so I waited for you.” 

The sallow-faced young man accepted 
the explanation. “What did you wish 
to ask me?” he inquired. 

“T just want you to tell me what hap- 
pened last night when you took Maria 
home,” the detective replied. 

“Why, I just took her home,” Luchesi 
replied. “She was all right when I left 
her.” 
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“And where did you leave her?” 

“At the front door.” 

“She wasn’t afraid to go upstairs 
alone?” queried the detective. 

“She didn’t seem so,” Luchesi replied. 
“She didn’t ask me to go up with her.” 

“Would you mind showing me the 
suit you wore last night?” was Sergeant 
Ryan’s next question. 

The Italian went to the clothes closet 
and surveyed his wardrobe. Then he 
selected a coat of black with a faint 
pencil stripe and gave it to the detective. 
“This one,” he said. 

Sergeant Ryan examined the coat and 
handed it back. “That’s all I wanted 
to know,” he said. “Thank you for an- 
swering my questions. You have helped 
me a great deal.” And he went out of 
the room, leaving Luchesi gazing after 
him bewilderedly. 

On the way back the detective stopped 
at Job Larkin’s waiting post and found 
his faithful aid still standing in the hall- 
way. 

“Anything happen, Job?” he asked. 

“Not a blooming thing, guv’nor,” 
Larkin replied. “Where to now?” 

“Go home and wait till I come. It'll 
take me just about an hour now to wind 
up this business. I’ve got to go down 
to headquarters and take a look at that 
garnet piece of jewelry that figures in 
this case.” 


IV. 


Sergeant Ryan was closeted with 
Captain Loneghan and the suspected 
Slayer of Maria Spinelli at police head- 
quarters about half an hour later. Luigi 
Sarto, a black-haired, swarthy son of 
Italy, scowled angrily at the two detec- 
tives as he was escorted into the room 
and left standing, handcuffed as he was, 
near the door. 

On the table at which Ryan and the 
captain were seated was the garnet 
pendant that had been at the dead girl’s 
throat and which had later been found 


in Sarto’s room. Sergeant Ryan had 
just looked at the trinket through a 
magnifying glass and had passed it over 
to Loneghan for inspection, 

“You're right, sergeant,” the latter 
said, when he had finished his examina- 
tion. “The mark of the green wall- 
paper is unmistakable at the spot where 
the setting has been bashed by coming 
in contact with the wall.” He looked 
up and spoke to the scowling Italian. 
“Sarto,” he said, “we’re going to turn 
you loose. We’ve found out that you're 
innocent—thanks to Sergeant Ryan 
here!” 

The Italian’s face immediately broke 
into a smile of gratitude. He stretched 
forth his manacled hands in a gesture 
of thankfulness. “Oh, that is good 
news! Things looked so black against 
me,” he said in excellent English. Then 
his face again was cast in stern lines 
and a gleam of fierce anger smoldered 
in his dark eyes. “But tell me,” he de- 
manded, “who killed Maria—Maria 
whom I loved more than my own life, 
even though she treated me badly? 
Tell me, was it—was it Luchesi?” 

Captain Loneghan nodded. “Yes, 
Sarto, it was Luchesi. Tell him how 
you worked it out, sergeant.” 

Thus requested, Sergeant Ryan drew 
from his pocket a small piece of black- 
serge fabric and laid it on the table be- 
side the pendant. 

“There,” he said, “are the two pieces 
of evidence that will convict Luchesi 
and save you from the chair! First let 
us take the pendant. The setting is 
bashed in one spot where a tiny green 
mark shows. The wall paper of your 
bedroom also is green; and at a place 
just above your dressing bureau there 
is a slight scratch or nick in the paper, 
freshly made. The deduction is obvi- 
ous. The pendant was not hidden un- 
der the dresser by you, but was thrown 
in at your window from outside by 
some one who was on the fire escape. 
If you had hidden it, you would not 












first have thrown it against the wall 
and then let it drop to the floor. The 
person who threw the pendant into your 
room wished to cast suspicion on you.” 

Sarto raised his arms in a melodra- 
matic motion, and his eyes were raised 
fo heaven, An imprecation trembled on 
his lips. 

“Although Luchesi could not easily 
have followed Maria upstairs after the 
door was closed, it was a simple mat- 
ter for him to climb the fire escape to 
the roof, pass across to the door lead- 
ing downstairs, and meet her before she 
could reach her own floor. A girl who 
has been dancing for -some hours does 
not climb stairs rapidly. She is pretty 
tired and goes up slowly. In getting 
from the fire escape to the roof, a piece 
of Luchesi’s coat was caught in the 
metal of the coping. I found the frag- 
ment this morning. When I asked him 
to show me the suit he had worn last 
night, he lied and showed me another 
garment. I found the torn coat at a 
tailor’s and had no difficulty in proving 
where the shred of material came 
from.” j 

“What do you suppose was Luchesi’s 
motive?” asked Captain Loneghan. 

“Probably Maria told him she’d only 
been using him to make Luigi jealous 
and that she didn’t care a rap for him. 
That’s the way with some women. 
Sometimes they make a mistake and go 
too far with their game of trifling. 
That’s what poor Maria Spinelli did, 
anyhow!” 
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V. 


When Luchesi was arrested and con- 
fronted with the evidence against him 
he broke down and confessed that he 
had killed Maria in a fit of jealous rage, 
because she had told him that she did 
not really care for him and had merely 
been using him as a foil to stir up the 
jealousy of Luigi and put his affection to 
the test. He had been familiar with 
the arrangement of the house, and when 
the girl, with a mocking laugh on her 
lips, had repulsed and eluded him, clos- 
ing the spring-lock door behind her and 
shutting him out, he had climbed the 
fire escape, reached the stairs by the 
roof door—which was always open— 
and wreaked his terrible vengeance. It 
was the old story of a Carmen of the 
slums, who had played the love game 
too recklessly. 

The guilty man’s confession also ex- 
plained Mrs. Hurley’s evidence, for the 
girl had died believing that it was Luigi 
lying in wait for her in the dark and 
had actually spoken his name, as the 
woman had testified. 

Luchesi is now in a cell in the death 
house at Sing Sing, awaiting his turn 
to be called to the “room with the iittle 
door,” where he will make the supreme 
atonement for his crime. Only for the 
fact that Sergeant Ryan was called in to 
investigate what he called in his notes 
“The Affair of the Garnet Pendant,” 
an innocent man might, by the force of 
circumstantial evidence, have been con- 
victed in Luchesi’s stead. 














BANDITS PREFER DEATH TO CAPTURE 


THE two masked men who robbed the First State Bank in Terlton, Oklahoma, 
a short time ago and escaped with twelve thousand dollars in cash were 
found dead in a cornfield a quarter of a mile out of town by a sheriff’s posse 


which went in pursuit. 
clothing or in the pockets of the pair. 


Not a mark of identification of any sort was upon the 


The sheriff advanced the theory that the men were members of a prominent 
Oklahoma family, who had entered into an agreement to shoot each other should 


they be surrounded after the robbery. 


victims. The money was recovered. 


No powder burns were found on the 
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CHAPTER I. 
YOUTH’S ENCOUNTER. 


HE amber sunlight of an April 
morning filtered through the 
silk curtains of Cecilia’s room. 
It illumined with a soft bright- 

ness the delicately formed furniture, 
each expensive piece of which had been 
purchased under the guiding eye of a 
professional. The latter had exerted 
himself to make the room a fitting set- 
ting for its lovely occupant. The walls 
were hung in a striped and flowered bro- 
cade, the electric fittings were of crystal 
and silver gilt, the gracefully curved 
dressing table, the little stool in front 
of it, the chaise longue beneath one of 
the windows, the small table by the bed, 
and the bed itself, were all painted with 
garlands of little flowers, in tiny bor- 
ders of gold. 
tions had been carried out as if it were 
to be the setting for an exquisite jewel. 
The result was perfect; it typified Ce- 
cilia. 


The scheme of decora- 


As she lay asleep, the mellow light 
bathed the silken gold of her hair, the 
ivory white of her oval face, with its 
delicately penciled eyebrows, the almost 
retroussé nose, the petulant, childish 
mouth. 

She was still sleeping when, as the 
ormolu clock struck nine, Henriette en- 
tered, bearing Cecilia’s breakfast on a 
silver tray, and a large, oblong paste- 
board box. She placed the tray on a 
little table and deposited the box on the 
Then she pulled up the 
window shades, Cecilia stirred. 

“Is that you, Henriette?’ she asked, 
rubbing her eyes. 


chaise longue. 


“Oui, mademoiselle ; it is late.” 
“But I’m still sleepy, Henriette. Go 
away and shut out that horrid light.” 

‘But see what I have for mademoi- 
selle?” The maid took up the paste- 
board box and held it out for Cecilia’s 
observation. 

Cecilia sat up and gazed at Henriette 
with her sleep-dusted, violet eyes. 
“Flowers,” she said indifferently. 
“Open it and give me the card.” 

“But you are not pleased when your 
fiancé send you fleurs?” 

Cecilia made no reply. She watched 
Henriette take the long-stemmed Ameri- 
can Beauties from the box and held out 
her hand for the card. On the back 
Mortimer Lambert had scrawled: ‘To 
say good morning to the one little girl 
in all the big world.” 

“Why is it, Henriette,” Cecilia asked, 
“that men can never find anything origi- 
nal_to say or write or think?” 

“Mademoiselle is hungry, perhaps.” 
Henriette placed the tray before Ce- 
cilia and began to pour out the coffee. 

“I’m not hungry. And _ you've 
brought me grapefruit again, Henriette. 
And you always pay no attention when- 
ever I mention men.” 

“Oh, no,” Henrietta returned, “but it 
is that I do not always agree with ma- 
demoiselle. I do not think men stupid 
and uninteresting. Au contraire, if I 
was fiancé to a man so distingué as 
Monsieur Lambert, so rich, so hand- 
some, my heart would sing. And, when 
he send me fleurs, I would be, oh, so 
happy, gay, and—how you say—so rap- 
tured.” 

“It must be very nice to feel like 
that,” Cecilia remarked, sipping her cof- 
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fee. “But why don’t yeu marry, Hen- 
riette, like I’m going to do? You are 
young, pretty, and just the type that 
men adore, Why don’t you, Henriette?” 

The little French maid laughed light- 
heartedly. “Perhaps, one day, when I 
meet ze right man, then I will. But I 
must have first love. And I have not 
met him.” 

Cecilia was silent for a moment. “I 
am not so sure that you are not right, 
Henriette,” she said slowly. “And, if 
we were living in the days of fairies, I 
would call my fairy godmother and ask 
her to touch us both with her wand, 
and you would be me, and I would be 
you. I think I would like it, Henriette, 
changing places with you for a little 
while.” 

“Surely, mademoiselle, who is rich, 
would not be a servante, even for a lit- 
tle time!” 

Henriette spoke in a tone of incredu- 
lous surprise, but her voicé showed no 
enthusiasm at the prospect of changing 
places with her mistress, even though 
she was Cecilia Henniker, the débutante 
daughter of Mrs. Oliver Henniker, of 
Park Avenue, New York, and West- 
bury, Long Island. 

‘What is mademoiselle going to do to- 
day?” asked Henriette, when Cecilia had 
finished her breakfast. 

“T don’t know, Henriette, and, what’s 
more, I don’t care. If you are thinking 
about clothes, don’t worry me about 
them now, I shall probably do exactly 
what I’m supposed to do, go out to 
lunch, go out to tea, dine at home and 
then go to a theater or a dance or some 
other stupid entertainment and then 
come home and go to bed. I'll ring 
when I want to get up.” 

Henriette left the room, and her mis- 
tress sank back on the pillows, closing 
her eyes. Cecilia Henniker was that 
rather unhappy combination of sweet- 
ness and cynicism, of sunshine and 
shadow, which is characteristic of the 
society girl of Gotham. Extremely 
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pretty and with a disposition naturaliy 
happy, Cecilia, at twenty-one, was 
blasé. She lay, contemplating the day 
that was before her, with a sad lack of 
the eagerness and buoyancy which she 
might have felt, had destiny placed her 
in the beginning in a less luxurious, less 
exotic, less enervating environment, On 
the other hand, she would have been in- 
finitely more unhappy had she been more 
introspective, had her nature been 
deeper, and had her up-bringing not 
tended to throw about her the veil of 
superficiality which both protects the 
modern young woman from too disturb- 
ing truths and blinds her as to the dif- 
ference between the real and the false. 

Presently Mrs. Henniker entered the 
room. She was a large, florid woman, 
with blue eyes and silvered hair, bear- 
ing distinct traces of an early beauty, 
which, however, had never possessed the 
delicate quality of her daughter’s. 

“Such a delightful man.” Mrs. Hen- 
niker was regarding the flowers which 
Mortimer Lambert had sent. “His 
morning offering, my dear?” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed 
and picked up the card which Cecilia 
had left on the coverlet. “And so po- 
etical,”” she murmured, reading the in- 
cription. 

Cecilia opened her eyes slowly and 
then slowly closed them again. Mrs. 
Henniker looked down at her daughter, 
her brow puckered into a frown. 

“T wish, my dear, you were a little 
more, well, what shall I say, animated? 
You young people, these days, have ac- 
quired a manner that no mother in my 
young days would have tolerated for a 
moment, not for a single moment. , It 
borders on ingratitude, Cecilia. Al- 
though, of course, that’s not what I 
mean.” 

Cecilia opened her eyes again and sat 
up. “Well, what do you’ mean, 
mamma?” she asked listlessly. 

“T mean that you are really a very 
lucky girl, and that you don’t seem to 
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realize how extremely lucky you are. 
How many girls, do you imagine, are 
able to marry the man of their choice 
and go from such beautiful surround- 
ings as ‘these to surroundings of even 
greater luxury and wealth: Especially, 
Cecilia, especially, I say, when our po- 
sition is seriously threatened—seriously. 
But I didn’t come to talk to you about 
that. JI came to congratulate you. I 
think it was very clever of you, very 
clever, to shorten the date of the wed- 
ding to this coming June. It takes a 
great load off my mind. It makes all 
the difference in the world, financially. 
For, really, I didn’t quite see how we 
were to get through an expensive sum- 
mer at Westbury and be able to give 
you the kind of wedding you should 
have in the fall. I’m so glad you took 
my advice, so few children do take their 
mother’s advice these days. Have you 
and Mortimer fixed the exact day?” 

“No; but it will be in the first week 
in June.” Cecilia spoke perfunctorily. 
She had only half attended to her moth- 
er’s customary morning’s discourse; for 
it had become a habit with Mrs. Hen- 
niker to see her daughter in her bed- 
room, at exactly this hour, and to set 
forth her approvals and disapprovals 
of Cecilia’s conduct. 

“That gives us very little time for the 
necessary preparations,’ Mrs. Henniker 
continued. “Just six weeks, and there’s 
so much to do. There's your trousseau, 
and there are things to be done to the 
Westbury house—so many little things. 
I think it would be well if we ran down 
there for lunch to-day.” 

“We're lunching with Mortimer,” Ce- 
cil’a reminded her mother. 

‘But he could come with us, and then 
we could look over that new place of 
We've never seen it, Cecilia.” 

It was just then that the telephone 
jangled interruption. 

“That’s probably him now,” Mrs. 
Henniker promised. “Now do be a lit- 
tle enthusiastic, my dear,” she added, 


his. 


reaching for the instrument on the lit- 
tle table by the bed and passing it to 
her daughter. 

Cecilia took up the receiver. 

. Who aeddy!”. Tl 
affected sweetness in her voice vanished 
in the last exclamation. “When did you 
get back? Yes, of course | 
am. I’m just dying to see you, Teddy. 
-.. » Come. . . . Come over for 
lunch.” 

“But Mortimer?” Mrs. Henniker put 
in remindingly, a frown clouding her 
face. Cecilia gestured silence. 

“Well, if you have to go to the of- 
fice first, all right, then. . . . When. 
os « ERRee oclek. . « .. AD 
right. . . . And it will be wonder- 
ful to see you again.” Cecilia snapped 
up the receiver and turned delightedly 
to her mother, “Of all people in the 
world!” she exclaimed. “And it’s so 
long since I heard from him.” 

“T see no reason for such enthusiasm, 
Cecilia,” Mrs. Henniker said coldly. “I 
consider the way Teddy Sinclair has 
acted was extremely ungrateful, ex- 
tremely. After all we were very good 
to him, at the time his father died and 
left him and his mother penniless. And 
then, not to have written for nearly a 
year, really, Cecilia, I see no reason for 
being so jubilant.” 

“Perhaps he wasn’t able to write,” 
Cecilia said in his defense. “He told 
me when he was ieaving for Japan with 
Allan Morrow, the famous newspaper 
correspondent, that he didn’t know 
where they were going exactly, or how 
long they would be gone. The mission 
was a secret one, and in his last letter 
from Nagasaki, he hinted at all kinds 
of obstacles. If he had been able to 
write, I’m sure he would have written.’ 

“Well, perhaps you're right,” Mrs. 
Henniker admitted grudgingly. “But 
his return, just at this time, seems to 
me a little unfortunate. Evidently he’s 
still as infatuated as he was two years 
ago. I think, Cecilia, it will be well if 
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you handle him firmly from the begin- 
ning. After all, Teddy’s only a “boy, 
and boys never have any sense. They’re 
so indiscreet. I don't see why you must 
have him come here to-day. I suppose 
now you won’t be going down to West- 
bury with me?” 

Cecilia read in her mother’s words a 
natural anxiety about her marriage, and 
it amused her. If she had refused to 
marry Teddy Sinclair, because he was 
poor, two years ago, she wasn’t likely 
to change her mind now. She had been 
very fond of him, as she was still. They 
had been boy and girl friends before 
Teddy’s father died. The Sinclair home 
had ajoined the Henniker property, and 
they had played together. That was all. 
Besides, she was in love with Mortimer 
Lambert. 

“You don’t have to worry about 
Teddy and me,” she assured her mother. 
“It’s only natural that I should want 
to see him after all this time, but he 
won't make any difference, as far as I 
am concerned. You go down to West- 
bury and, when Mortimer telephones, 
I'll tell him we can’t lunch with him, 
but I’ll ask him to dine here.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Henniker. 
“Only—well, Cecilia, I don’t have to 
impress upon you the necessity for be- 
ing discreet, just at this time. I’m so 
glad you're not like other girls. You 
know on which side your bread is but- 
tered. So many girls these days get 
carried away by some romance or other. 
It’s all nonsense, my dear, just non- 
sense.” Mrs. Henniker bent over and 
kissed her daughter lightly. Then she 
rose and left Cecilia alone in her room. 

Now, despite the fact that Cecilia 
Henniker was not in the least in love 
with Teddy Sinclair, she dressed that 
day with special care. She lunched by 
herself, but after lunch the time hung 
heavy, and she tried to interest herself 
in a book. But only her eyes took in 
the printed words, When, just before 
three o'clock, she heard the doorbell 
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ring, her heart seemed to beat a little 
faster. She heard Teddy’s voice in the 
vestibule, and the next moment he was 
standing in the doorway of the drawing- 
room, 

He came quickly toward her, his 
hands outstretched, a smile of ineffable 
happiness on his boyish countenance. 

“Cecilia! Cecilia!’ He took both 
her hands and then for almost a full 
minute they stood mutely regarding each 
other. 

“You're all changed, Teddy!” Cecilia 
exclaimed at last. “You're so brown 
and rough and so big.” 

He released her hands and laughed 
that carefree laugh which Cecilia knew 
so well, “I’m afraid you've forgotten 
me,” he said half chidingly. ‘Because, 
really, I’m not changed at all. <A little 
sunburned, perhaps. But you're 
changed, Cecilia. You are more 
beautiful, although I didn’t think 
you could» be more beautiful.” He 
looked at her now almost shyly. “Are 
you glad I’m back?” he asked a little 
anxiously. 

“Of course I’m glad, you silly boy.” 
She moved to a window seat and sat 
down, Teddy following and seating him- 
self beside her. 

And then, because each was so glad 
to see the other, and because both were 
young, they were silent and a little 
embarrassed. They had so much to tell 
each other, and yet each found it diffi- 
cult to begin. Cecilia looked at Teddy 
critically. There was no doubt about 
the change in him. When he had gone 
away he was twenty-three, a youth just 
one year out of college, a mere boy. 
Now his figure had broadened, his face 
had taken on rugged lines and wore 
an expression of* earnestness, his gray 
eyes seemed to be deeper set, and his 
whole bearing was no longer that of 
a youth, but of a man. That was it— 


Teddy had come back a man. 
“Well,” she began at length, “and 
aren't you going to teil me all that’s 
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happened to you. You must have lots 
of interesting things to talk about. 
You’ve been away two years, Teddy, 
and you’ve treated me disgracefully.” 

As she was speaking, Teddy’s face 
gradually changed and became set, the 
warmth died out of his eyes as they 
fell on the pear-shaped solitaire diamond 
on Cecilia’s finger. 

“You-—you—are engaged?” he asked 
quickly. 

Cecilia glanced down at her hand and 
then up at Teddy. “Why—yes—I am,” 
she answered hesitantly. “T’ll tell you 
all about it presently. But, first, I want 
to hear about you, Teddy, about Japan 
and everything.” 

Teddy rose abruptly and walked the 
length of the long room. Then, turning, 
he took a cigarette from his case and 
lighted it, in a brave attempt to conceal 
his feelings. He had thought, of course, 
many times, of the possibility of Cecilia 
marrying, but now that he was face to 
face with it, as an actuality, the fact 
made him strangely unhappy. Still he 
was a man now, and men did not show 
their emotions. He joined her by the 
window and began to tell her of his 
adventures. 

“T would have written more 
quently,” he began, “but during the last 
seven or eight months, in order to get 
the information we went after, we had 
to lose our own identities and. keep 
changing our names. We had to be 
very careful about little things like let- 
ters.” 

“And were you successful,” Cecilia 
asked, “in getting what you went after?” 

“Oh, yes. Allan Morrow always gets 
what he goes after.” 

“And is it still a secret?” 

“Well, it was war stuff,” Teddy ex- 
plained, “and that’s always a secret, 
more or less. Of course it was a won- 
derful experience for me, and I learned 
an awful lot, but it wasn’t all fun. We 
came back through Russia, and from 
there through the Balkans to Italy, and 
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so across the southern way. I had lots 
of adventures and plenty of thrills, but 
the best thrill of all was when I woke 
up this morning and saw the old Statue 
of Liberty in the harbor. Gee! I was 
glad. I thought of you, Cecilia. Only 
now———” He stopped abruptly. “And 
now tell me about yourself,” he added 
quickly. “Who’s the man you are go- 
ing to marry?” 

“His name is Lambert,” she answered, 
fighting down a curious disinclination 
to talk to Teddy about the man to whom 
she was so soon to ally herself. “‘Mor- 
timer Lambert.” 

“Mortimer Lambert ?” 

Cecilia nodded. 

“T’ve never met him. But tell me 
about him. You are in love with him:” 

“Of course I’m in love with him, 
Teddy,” she replied with forced empha- 
sis. “He’s perfectly wonderful. I met 
him this winter at a dance. He’s in- 
tensely good looking in a very manly 
way. Very polished and traveled, he’s 
been everywhere and knows everything. 
And then he’s quite well off, Teddy. 
We're going to live in Westbury—that 
is, when we’re not here in New York, 
or in Paris or London. He’s just 
bought a big place, a mile or two from 
ours. It’s perfectly wonderful.” 

“You are very happy, thenr” Teddy 
questioned. 

“Naturally I am. 
be?. It’ll be ever so much nicer being 
married and having my own place and 
never being worried about money ai 
always having everything I want.” 

“That will be very wonderful,” Tedd 
admitted, but his tone was ironical. “I 
am sure you will be very, very happy, 
Cecilia.” 

“Why shouldn't I be?’ she demanded 


sharply, sensing his disapproval. “Of 


course I don’t expect to be happy al- 
ways. Married people never are. And 
I don’t suppose it’s going to last for- 
ever, Teddy. So few marriages do. 
But Mortimer is exactly the type of 
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man I adore. And, as it happened, he 
came along just at the right moment. 
Otherwise I should have had to marry 
some one merely for money. It’s not 
a nice thing to have to confess to, but 
I would have just had to marry for 
money, Teddy.” 

“As it is,’ he said with a slight touch 
of mockery, “you are marrying merely 
for love. Listen to me, Cecilia. You 
and I have known each other ever since 
we were kids, and we used to tell each 
other everything. Don’t you remember? 
And we never lied to one another, did 
we” 

“Not very often, Teddy.” 

“Well, then, don’t lie to me now, Ce- 
cilia, You know perfectly well you are 
not in love with this man, Lambert. 
You are marrying him because he’s rich. 
Just for his money, Cecilia.” 

“T am not,” she declared, but her 
tone lacked conviction. “I do love him, 
Teddy, and it’s absurd of you to say 
that it’s just for his money.” 


“If he were a poor man,” asked 
Teddy, “as poor as I am, would you 
marry him, Cecilia?” 

‘Of course not. But then he isn’t. 
And it’s silly to argue that way.” 

Teddy moved a little closer to her and 


‘ one of her hands in his. ‘Don’t 
marry this man,” he begged earnestly. 
“You don’t really love him, Cecilia. And 
you don’t havé to marry merely for 
money. 

“But I do,” she replied quickly, with- 
drawing her hand and rising. “And 
I’m not marrying Mortimer for his 
money,” she repeated a little lamely. 
“Why are you so horrid about it, 
Teddy? You make things so unpleasant 
and difficult for me. And they are dif- 
ficult enough as it is.” Her voice fal- 
tered, and she blinked back her tears. 

“I am trying to be helpful,” he said 
quietly. “If I thought you really cared 
for the man I would be glad, for your 
sake, Cecilia, even though I care—well, 
as much as I have always cared. But, 
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when you don’t love him, and I do love 
you, then I can’t be—well, I can’t be 
indifferent about it.” 

He stood up and looked down at her. 
Placing one hand on her shoulder, with 
the other he attempted to raise her face, 
so that he could look into her eyes. 
“Please, Cecilia, tell me you won’t marry 
Mr. Lambert.” 

Cecilia swiftly brushed the tears from 
her eyes. Then angrily, angry at her- 
self, she turned from him and moved 
away. “I am going to marry Mr. Lam- 
bert,” she said in a determined tone, 
“and, if you’ve come back just to be 
horrid, then I wish you had_ stayed 
away.” 

“T can stay away,” he told her, “if 
that’s what you want.” 

“Well, I do. Unless you can behave 
like—like a reasonable human being, 
Teddy.” 

“Like a reasonable human being? 
You mean like a hypocrite, Cecilia! I 
think I’d rather stay away. I'd much 
rather stay away.” 

He followed her back to the window, 
where she stood looking down at the 
endless stream of motors passing along 
the avenue. “I hope that you are going 
to be very, very happy,” he said sadly. 
He waited for a moment, and then, be- 
cause she was silent, he turned and went 
quickly from the room, closing the door 
behind him. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE ANXIOUS BENCH. 


EDDY SINCLAIR went down in 
the elevator and came out into Park 
Avenue. Mechanically he glanced at his 
watch, as he stood by the curb, unde- 
cided what to do. It was five o’clock. 
A cab slowed down near him. 

“Taxi, sir?” 

Teddy growled an inarticulate reply, 
and the taxi moved on. Slowly he 
walked down the thoroughfare. Not 
since he had said good-by to Cecilia, 
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two years ago, had he felt so intensely 
miserable. He remembered his rap- 
turous happiness of the morning, when 
he had hastened down the gangplank 
from the boat in search of a phone 
booth, and his ecstasy when her deli- 
cious voice had answered him. 

Now she was going to marry a man 
because he was rich! And yet her voice 
over the telephone had such a happy 
ring in it when she learned that it was 
he, Teddy, who was speaking to her. 
And when she had seen him she had 
said nothing, except with her eyes, and 
there he had read more than a welcome. 
When she had spoken of her engage- 
ment to Mortimer Lambert it had not 
been joyously or proudly, but rather 
had the tones of her voice made apology 
for the words she uttered; and her 
eyes had avoided his, as though she 
had felt that the news of her engage- 
ment were blasphemy for Teddy to 
hear, Yet she did not love him, Men- 
tally he kept repeating over and over 
again that she did not love him, al- 
though something within him kept deny- 
ing his words. 

At Forty-seventh Street he turned 
west and entered a hotel, where he 
sought a telephone booth. He called 
up Wilfrid Howland, but the offices of 
that eminent lawyer were closed. Then 
he rang up his house and was told that 
Mr. Howland had not come in yet. 

Impatiently he left the hotel and made 
his way to his college club. Arrived 
there he despatched a telegram to his 
mother in South Carolina. 

Telegraphed you this morning but my plans 
have changed. Must remain here a day or 
two longer. Love. Teppy. 

He sent the telegram with a slight 
feeling of filial unkindness. He ought 
to be now on a southbound train, not 
here in New York. But, deeply as he 
loved his mother, for years now it 
seemed that, when it came to a question 
of one or the other, it was always Ce- 
cilia who took first place with him. 


At six o'clock he called up Howland 
again, and this time the lawyer’s boom- 
ing welcome came back to him over 
the wire. So Teddy was back again. 
Well, well, he’d be mighty glad to seé 
him. They must meet very soon, and 
Teddy must tell him all about his trip, 

“But I want to see you now,” Teddy 
persisted. “It’s really quite urgent that 
I should see you. . . . Well, just 
as soon as it is possible. To-night, if 
you can make it.” 

“As urgent as all that?’ Howland 
asked. ‘What’s it all about?” 

“Er—well, I can’t explain it over the 
telephone,” Teddy said hesitantly. “I 
must see you alone.” 

“It sounds like a girl,” Howland re- 
plied. “Now—let’s see—er—I’m dress- 
ing now to go out to a dinner, but I'll 
be back here at ten-thirty. If I’m a lit- 
tle late, wait for me.” 

“Thanks, ever so much,” Teddy said 
gratefully. “I'll be there, and I'll wait.” 

Teddy left the booth and walked 
through the clubroom. He failed to se¢ 
any one whom he knew. Then, because 
it was his first night in New York, after 
an absence of two years, he strolled over 
to Broadway and up that brilliantly il 
luminated thoroughfare to a fashionable 
resturant, where he dined alone. 

He ordered expensively, but, 
the waiter brought him the Chateau- 
briand, he found that his appetite had 
left him. She was probably dining with 
him. Afterward she would be going 
with him to a theater, and then, prob- 
ably, there would be a supper, a delight- 
ful little supper at some exclusive place. 
But, for all that, she didn’t love him. She 
loved—well, did she love Teddy? He 
would find out soon. Savagely he at- 
tacked the steak, and, because youth is 
ever resilient, he finished the entire por- 
tion and then ordered two desserts. 

Paying his check and overtipping the 
waiter he left the restaurant. To kill 
the hours that intervened before his 
appointment with Howland, he went to 
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a moving-picture theater. The feature 
picture was a social drama, revolving 
about a girl so adorable and so ridicu- 
lously like Cecilia, that he got up and 
went out. Aimlessly he walked up the 
brightly lit street with its countless flick- 
ering electric signs, pressing his way 
through the throngs of people. 

Punctually at half past ten Teddy 
rang the bell outside Howland’s house, 
one of those smart little residences in 
the East Sixties, which stand behind 
iron grills. 

“Mr. Howland expects me,” he in- 
formed the liveried butler. Handing his 
coat and hat to the man, Teddy bounded 
up the steps to where Howland was 
standing, his two hands extended, his 
genial face beaming a welcome. 

Wilfrid Howland was a big man, 
square of shoulder and thickset, but with 
no appearance of being fat. He looked 
considerably younger than his actual 
forty-seven years. His face, rugged, 
but sharply chiseled, was lined about 
the eyes and mouth, but there was in 


the eyes a look of youth which imparted 
its quality to the rest of his features. 
He gripped Teddy's hands and wrung 
them warmly. 

“You're looking fine, my boy, fine, 
brown, sunburned and healthy.” 

“And you, too, Mr. Howland,” Teddy 


observed, “you are looking younger 
than I last saw you, before going away.” 
“Ah, yes, Teddy, and I’m feeling 
better. It takes a little time to get 
over things.” Howland’s face became 
grave. Three years ago his wife had 
died, only a few months after the lux- 
urious house, in which he now lived 
alone, had been completed. 
_He led the way into the oak-paneled 
library. Because the night was chilly, 
a fire burned in the open grate. He sat 
down in a comfortable armchair and 
motioned to Teddy to take the one 
opposite. Teddy preferred to stand. 
For a moment Howland regarded the 
good-looking boy amusedly. Howland 


and Teddy’s father had been friends of 
long standing, so that he had known the 
young man since he was a child. He 
had watched him, almost parentally, as 
he had grown from a little boy in knick- 
erbockers to a youth in his early teens, 
and from then on through his college 
days. And it had been Howland who 
had obtained for Teddy a position on 
The Morning Mercury, the powerful 
newspaper to which Howland was chief 
legal adviser. 

“Well, my boy, out with it. What’s 
the momentous problem that’s got you 
all so het up?” 

“Well, it’s like this,’ Teddy began 
diffidently. ‘You know Cecilia ” 

“IT know that young lady intimately,” 
Howland replied, with a smile, He had 
known Cecilia Henniker all her life. 

“Well, before I went away,” Teddy 
went on haltingly, “I didn’t want to go 
at first, because—well—you see it was 
like this, Mr. Howland. When we were 
kids together, out there at Westbury, 
we used to see each other all the time; 
and then, when I went to college, we 
didn’t see each other so much, except 
during vacations. But that didn’t make 
any difference to me. After I gracdu- 
ated, and you got me the job on the 
paper, I went to her and asked her to 
marry me.” 

“On thirty dollars a week, Teddy?" 
Howland’s smile expanded into a broad 
grin, 

Teddy flushed slightly. I know ! 
was crazy, but that was nearly three 
years ago. Anyhow, she only laughed. 
And then I got the chance to go with 
Morrow, and I went, thinking that, per- 
haps, when I got back there would be 
a good job waiting for me, and I'd be 
in a better position to ask her again. 

Howland’s heavy brows knitted, but 
he said nothing. 

“So, of course, the first thing I did 
was to go and see her,” Teddy contin- 
ued, more easily now, “and she was glad 
to see me. She was really glad,” he 
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repeated with emphasis.” “And then she 
told me she was engaged to a man called 
Lambert. Do you know him?” 

Howland nodded. “I’ve met the 
man,” he said. 

“Well, she doesn’t love him,” Teddy 
burst out, “and she isn’t going to marry 
him—because—she’s going to marry me, 
if I can get a decent job that will en- 
able me to keep her properly. Not in 
the way, of course, she’s used to live, 
but still properly. You know what I 
mean, Mr, Howland?” 

“And what’s your idea of a decent 
job, Teddy?” the lawyer asked. 

“Say a hundred a week,” Teddy sug- 
gested. “The Mercury would easily pay 
me that as a special writer.” 

“A hundred a week and Cecilia! My 
dear boy,” and Howland looked at 
Teddy sympathetically, “it can’t be done. 
In the first place business is bad, and 
I don’t see how I can ask the paper for 
such a job for you. In the second 
place Cecilia is not the type of girl 
whom a man can marry on less than 
five times that amount. Where do you 
suppose that you could live on a hun- 
dred a week?” 

“Lots of people marry on less,” Teddy 
argued seriously. There were nice lit- 
tle apartments, quite cheap ones, far 
uptown, or in the suburbs, And it 
wouldn’t be for long. Sooner or later 
his big chance would come, big chances 
did come, and then he would make his 
way to the top, and Cecilia would then 
haye all, clothes, motor cars, luxuries. 

“It all sounds very nice,” Howland 
remarked lugubriously, “but what does 
Cecilia say? Is she willing to wait? 
Is she going to be content with a Har- 
lem flat and no servant and keep on 
that way until you have succeeded ?” 

Teddy frowned. “I haven’t spoken 
to her about it yet, but I know, that is, 
I] feel sure, that, if I had the position 
and could put it to her straight, she’d 
tell this Lambert fellow to go, and she’d 
snarry me. _I’d make her.” 
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Howland rose and moved to a long 
refectory table. From a copper hu- 
midor he took a cigar, bit off the end, 
lighted it, and reseated himself. For 
a few moments he sat smoking in si- 
lence. Teddy lighted a cigarette and, 
with the_air of a man who was bearing 
a grave responsibility, walked slowly 
the length of the room and back again. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” Howland) 
spoke at last. “I’d do as much for you, 
as if you were my own son, and the 
same for Cecilia. Strictly between our- 
selves, I don’t like this chap Lambert, 
any more than you do. When I first 
heard of the engagement I had a long 
talk with Mrs. Henniker, but, of course, 
although she’s a dear soul, she and | 
don’t see things, eye to eye. And s0 
my talk did no good. Still, if you can 
get Cecilia to break off her engagement 
with Lambert and promise to marry 
you, I'll see about the job. Don’t worry 
about that. You get the girl first.” 

“Do you mean that?” Teddy de- 
manded eagerly. “Do you mean that 
you'll get me a job as special writer 
on The Mercury, at a hundred per, if 
I get Cecilia to say yes?” His former 
frown was all gone, and his face almost 
radiated light. 

“Just that,’”’ Howland assured him. 
“But I don’t think you can do it, Teddy. 
Still, go to it, and the best of luck go 
with you.” 

And then they chatted together of 
Teddy’s mission to Japan with Allan 
Morrow. “It did you a world of good,” 
Howland remarked. “It’s made a man 
of you.” He gripped the boy by the 
shoulder affectionately. “It’s made a 
man of you.” 

It was late when Teddy left How- 
land’s house and made his way back to 
the club. Too late, he decided, to tele 
phone Cecilia. But, before going up 
to his room, he left a call for eight 
the next morning. 

He did not, hqwever, call up Cecilia 
at eight. Patiently, while he shaved 














and bathed and took as long as possible 
over his breakfast, he let a whole hour 
go by. But his hour of waiting availed 
him nothing. From Cecilia’s point of 
view he might have telephoned her at 
daybreak. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you, Teddy Sinclair?” her sleepy voice 
tame back to him over the telephone. 

“But I want to see you,” he explained. 

“But you don’t want to see me in the 
middle of the night, do you?” 

“It isn’t the middle of the night,” he 
answered with male directness. “It’s 
nine o'clock in the morning, Cecilia, 
and it’s very important, what I want to 
see you about.” 

“But I’m sleepy,” Cecilia objected, 
“and I hate being wakened up. Call up 
again in an hour or two, Teddy. Or, if 
you haven’t anything to do, come and 
have lunch.” 

“T’'ll come to lunch, then.” 

“Yes, at one o'clock. And don’t get 
here at twelve.” 

At one o'clock, and Teddy was care- 
ful not to be early, Cecilia was still 
dressing. Mrs. Henniker, however, re- 
ceived him in the drawing-room. 

“How do you do, Teddy,” she greeted 
him formally. “I’m glad to see you 
back again?” 

“And I’m glad to be back,” he said 
stiffly. 

For some reason, Teddy was never 
quite comfortable with Mrs. Henniker. 
He always had the feeling that inwardly 
she entirely disapproved of him. 

“I was sorry not to be here when 
you called yesterday,” she said, “but I 
had to go to Westbury. There are so 
many things to be attended to there, for 
my dear Cecilia’s wedding. She told 
you, of course, of her engagement to 
Mr. Lambert ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Teddy answered. 

“Such a remarkable man. He’s so 
cultured, and so du monde, Teddy, Just 
the kind of a man I would have chosen 
for Cecilia.” 


’ 
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“No doubt,” he agreed. 

“And it’s so gratifying to me, after all 
I’ve done for the dear child. So many 
mothers pretend that they hate to see 
their daughters leave them for their 
own homes, but I’m not one of them. 
I-would have hated to see Cecilia wait, 
season after season, for some young 
ne’er-do-well, as I see so many girls do 
foolishly.” She went on and on, for 
almost three quarters of an hour, while 
Teddy listened politely, his eyes ever 
straying to the door through which, he 
was hoping, Cecilia would soon come to 
his rescue. 

Lunch was announced before Cecilia 
made her appearance. During the inter- 
minable meal Teddy had to listen to 
more of Mrs. Henniker’s talk in the 
same vein. She was so glad that Ce- 
cilia had not set her heart on some pen- 
niless young man who could never give 
her the establishment she was accus- 
tomed to. 

When they rose from the table, Mrs. 
Henniker turned to Teddy and extended 
her hand. “I'll say good-by now.” 
Then to Cecilia: “You won’t be long, 
my dear. Remember we have the dress- 
maker at three.” 

Cecilia and Teddy went into the draw- 
ing-room. 

“I don’t think your mother likes me,” 
he remarked, sitting down beside her 
on the divan. “I’m not quite as popu- 
las as I might be.” , 

Cecilia laughed. “Oh, that’s all done 
for my benefit, Teddy. Poor, dear 
mother is on the anxious seat these days. 
She’s afraid something will go wrong 
with this marriage of mine.” 

“And are you afraid, too,” Teddy 
asked, “that something will go wrong?” 

“Nothing can go wrong,’ she an- 
swered. “Everything’s arranged to the 
last, tiniest detail.” 

“But, if something did go wrong,” 
he put in eagerly, “would you be very 
disappointed ?” 

“Nothing can go wrong,” she repeated. 
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“But it can,” he said stubbornly. “Ce- 
cilia, you are not going to marry Mr. 
Lambert. Now listen to me, Cecilia.” 
And he plunged into his long story, 
telling her of his visit to Mr. Howland 
the night before and of his new pros- 
pects. Then he told her how much he 
loved her, how sure he was she did not 
love Lambert. 

Cecilia listened to him, listened pa- 
tiently, until he had quite finished. 
“Now it is my turn, Teddy,” she said. 
“Listen to me. You are just as idiotic 
and unreasonable and as young and fool- 
ish and as absolutely absurd as you were 
two years ago. I am not going to marry 
you, Teddy. In the first place, I don’t 
love you. I’m very fond of you, Teddy. 
I’m fonder of you, almost, than I am 
of any one, but I’m not in love with 
you. [I’m going to marry Mortimer 
Lambert.” 

“You are going to marry Mortimer 
Lambert,” he repeated slowly, “even 
though you do not love him, Cecilia?” 

“I do love him, and I’m going to 
marry him.” 

The tone of absolute finality in which 
she spoke convinced him of her deter- 
mination, but it did not convince him 
that she loved him. 

“And there’s nothing that J can say 
or do,” he asked hopelessly, “to make 
you change your mind?” 


“Nothing,” she said, “absolutely 


notihilyg. . 

Teddy stood up. “I’m sorry,” he 
said simply. “Till say good-by, then, 
and | won't try to see you any more.” 

Cecilia said nothing. He waif®d for 
a moment. “Good-by,” he said again. 
And, even as he had parted from her 
the day before, so he now left her, 
walking slowly out of the room without 
looking back, 

He went back to the club and began 
packing his bag, feeling as if he had 
been physically beaten. From the club 
ie took a taxi and arrived at the Penn- 
sylvania Station, where he purchased a 
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ticket for Charleston. His train left in 
fifteen minutes. Entering a booth he 
called up Howland at his office and 
briefly told the lawyer of his defeat, 
“And I am leaving now,” he added, “to 
see my mother. If anything happens, 
you can reach me there.” 


CHAPTER III. 
LIGHT ON LAMBERT, 


MAY SINCLAIR was the type of 

mother one reads of in books, or 
that is to be seen pictured on the silver 
screen, but one which we seldom find 
in real life. Some year before, when 
her husband died, she retired from the 
world of society and fashion and re- 
opened the little Southern homestead in 
Charleston in which she had been born, 
and which, on the death of her parents, 
had been bequeathed to her. 

Teddy, naturally enough, had _ pro- 
tested. True, they had been left almost 
penniless, but, somehow, he would man- 
age to make enough for them both to 
"live in New York in the way, since her 
marriage, Mrs. Sinclair had been accus- 
tomed. But, like the fiction mother that 
she was, she refused to be a burden to 
her son, and so she had retired quite 
happily, to live in the pretty, unpreten- 
tious little cottage, upon the meager in 
come that had been saved for her from 
the financial wreck which had been the 
cause of her husband’s death. 

Is it surprising, then, that the dear 
lady, a black silken shawl over her 
white hair, and her kindly face shining 
with happy anticipation, should be wait- 
ing at the little white-painted gate for 
her Teddy? 

And when he saw her, as he stepped 
from the taxi, and felt her loving arms 
about his neck and her tears of joy 
upon his cheek, he forgot for the mo- 
ment his own unhappiness and joined 
with her in the joyousness of welcome 

“My boy, my boy, my Teddy!” she 
exclaimed rapturously. And then, for 
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some long minutes, her overwhelming 
happiness rendered her inarticulate. But 
it was not long, however, before those 
keen old eyes penetrated beneath his 
healthy, weathered exterior and detected 
that all was not well with her boy. 

“You must tell me, Teddy,” she said, 
as they sat together in the lamp-lit liv- 
ing room, after supper that evening, 
“you mustn’t keep things from me. I 
must know your failures as well as your 
successes, because it is by your failures, 
Teddy, boy, that your successes come.” 

He had not meant to tell her anything 
about Cecilia, but now he told her every- 
thing. And she understood so perfectly, 
so sympathetically, that she did not say 
one little word in disparagement of the 
girl. 

“Don’t fret, Teddy, dear, don’t fret,” 
she sought to cheer him, “Go on loving 
her in just the clean, sweet way you 
do, and somehow things will right them- 
selves.” 

He made an effort to believe her; he 
tried to find a surcease for his sore 
heart in the gladsomeness of those 
Southern April days, in the optimism 
which always surrounded Mrs. Sinclair. 
He tried to forget Cecilia and her ap- 
proaching marriage by taking part in 
the social life of the little town and 
making friends with the young people, 
the sons and daughters of his mother’s 
acquaintances. 

But an idle, indolent life was not what 
Teddy could endure long. Inwardly he 
chafed at the enforced inaction, and, 
in spite of his deep affection for his 
mother and the great happiness it gave 
her to have him with her, the days 
dragged heavily and monotonously for 
Teddy. A month went slowly by, and 
then one afternoon a telegram from Wil- 
frid Howland was handed to him: 

Mercury wants a man for special work in 
South America. Wire if you will take job 


and return immediately. 
Wirrrip How.anp. 


Within two hours after receiving this 


message, Teddy Sinclair was on board 
a northbound train. From the station 
he had wired Howland that he accepted 
and was on his way to New York. 

Shortly before six on the following 
evening he stepped from the train at 
the Pennsylvania Station and took a 
taxi to his club, As he passed through 
the hall he ran into Jack Prichard, a 
classmate of his, a good-looking, fair- 
haired youth whom his father’s wealth 
threatened to ruin. 

“Hello, old bean,” Prichard drawled 
in his rather affected manner; “where 
have you been keeping yourself these 
odd years? And whom are you dining 
with to-night? A beastly girl stood me 
up, and I’nr stagged.” 

“I’m not dining with any one,” Teddy 
replied. “I’ve only just got in town.” 

“Well, let’s chow together, then,” 
Prichard suggested. “I'll go over to 
my hotel and dress, atid I’ll meet you 
here, say at seven. And we might go 


on after dinner to one of those boring 


revues.” 
“T'll be here, Jack,” Teddy agreed. 


Teddy engaged his room and went 
up to change into dinner clothes. When 
he came down he strolled into the read- 
ing room and picked up an evening pa- 
per. He glanced idly over the front- 
page captions and became a little more 
interested in scanning the standing of 
the various baseball teams. Then, turn- 
ing to an inside page, his eye caught 
the heading: “Society prepares for 
Lambert-Henniker wedding to-morrow 
at Westbury.” He went on to read, in 
the regulation journalese, of the elab- 
orate preparations that had been made 
for the ceremony. Suddenly he felt an 
ache in his heart, and there swept over 
him an intense longing to see Cecilia. 

Presently Jack Prichard joined him 
and they went into the dining room. 

“Going down to the wedding to-mor- 
row?” asked Prichard, after the waiter 
had taken their order. 

“No, I am not.” 
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“You’re | not going?” ~ Prichard 
evinced extreme surprise. “I thought 
you and Cecilia were great pals.” 

“Well, we're not,” Teddy replied 
cryptically, 

“Had a blow-up, eh, over this fellow 
Lambert, whom she’s going to marry? 
Well I don’t blame you exactly, Sin- 
clair. He’s a queer fish, is Lambert.” © 

Teddy glanced up sharply. “Do you 
know him?” 

“No, I can’t say I know him, He’s 
not the kind of a chap one knows. But 
I’ve met him, on and off, at one place 
or another, for the past three years. The 
first time I ran across him was at Louis’ 
place uptown. You remember Louis?” 
Teddy did not remember Louis. 

“Well, it was a well-known gambling 
place,” Prichard explained. “Louis ran 
a fairly open show, but he was raided 
and had to close up. But that night 
some blighter introduced this Lambert 
fellow to me, and later in the evening 
he lost six hundred dollars to me at 
auction. And, if you'll believe me, it 
was nearly a month before he made 
gcod.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Teddy. 

“Well, I suppose he was broke. Tem- 
porarily embarrassed for the odd spot of 
the ready, so to speak. He gave me 
some bull story at the time about his 
affairs not being straightened out. Had 
left them to do some secret service work 
in the war, or some such yarn.” 

Prichard busied himself with his en- 
trée and for a few moments was silent. 

“Is that all you know about him?” 
Teddy queried with affected casualness, 

“Oh, that’s only the beginning.” 
Prichard laid down his knife and fork, 
and, when he spoke again, his affected 
manner had dropped from him. “It was 
just about that time that The Grouse 
Club was organized.” 

“The Grouse Club?” 

“Say, Teddy, where have you been 
that you’ve never heard of The Grouse 
Club?” 
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“T’ve been away in Japan, all over” 
the map,” Teddy explained irritably. 

“Oh, so you have. Forgive me, 
Well, The Grouse Club was a select 
little gambling affair, run by a well- 
known New York sport, on quite origi- 
nal dines. The club met nowhere jn 
particular, but everywhere in general, 
if you know what I mean. Its safety 
lay in flight under cover. Its members 
met periodically for a lively flutter, first 
at,one hotel, then at another. It winged 
its way, so to speak, under shelter. I 
was not a member, but a friend of mine 
took me there occasionally, And it was 
there that I ran across Lambert again. 
He was trying his hand at faro. | 
watched him play. He began by punt- 
ing.” 

“By punting?” 

“Yes, betting low and at random. But 
the luck was with him. Then he 
plunged, and he won again. And I 
think the night’s play netted him some 
twenty thousand dollars. That was 2 
big haul, even for The Grouse Club. 
Two nights later he repeated. It was 
rather extraordinary, but it was only 
the lightning before a storm. The very 
next time The Grouse Club gathered, 
Lambert was there with bells on. And 
for him it was a night of nights. I'll 
never forget it, Teddy. I’ve never seen 
such phenomenal luck. There was a 
Russian fellow there, and he got hard 
hit; so did young Shelby Collins. The 
two of them tried to break through 
Lambert’s winning streak, but there was 
nothing doing. Lambert won and won 
and kept on winning. There was plenty 
of champagne, and that night it flowed 
like water. Toward dawn the only so- 
ber man in the room was Lambert, who 
went off laughing, with a wad of nearly 
sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Sixty thousand. dollars! Great 
Cesar’s ghost! And what happened 
then?’’ asked Teddy excitedly. 

“Well, what happened,” Prichard re 
marked, taking up his knife and fork, 
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“didn’t happen to Lambert. The Rus- 
sian and Shelby Collins both shot them- 
selves that morning. Neither of them 
was killed, and neither of them have I 
seen since. But the scandal that fol- 
lowed, although the true facts never 
came out, put the kibosh on The Grouse 
Club for good and all.” 

For some moments the two men ate 
in silence. Then Teddy pushed back 
his chair and stood up. “You'll forgive 
me, Jack,” he said quickly, “but I’ve 
just remembered something quite im- 
portant. I must telephone.” 

He hurried off and called up Cecilia. 
The butler who answered informed him 
that Miss Henniker was at dinner. 

“Tell Miss Henniker,” he ordered, 
“that I must speak to her immediately.” 
He waited an interminable time, and 
then her voice came to him over the 
wire, strange and angry. 

“I wish to goodness, Teddy, you’d be 
more considerate about telephoning me. 
You always choose the most inoppor- 
tune moments. We have a dinner party 
to-night.” 

“I’m sorry,” Teddy spoke back in a 
hurt voice, “but I must see you, Cecilia. 
Now, don’t say no, because I must. I 
must see you to-night.” 

“Whatever about?” 

“T can’t tell you over the phone, but 
it’s vital, it’s essential that I see you.” 

“Well, I can’t see you, Teddy. There 
are loads of people here, and after din- 
ner we are going to the Palmiston Cort- 
lard’s. I won’t have a minute to see 
ary one until after the wedding to-mor- 
row. But, if you want to be nice, come 
and see me married, and I'll give you 
five minutes before we go away.” 

“T don’t want to see you after you’re 
married,” he said, exasperated by her 
flippant tone. “I must see you now, to- 
night. And I’m coming down.” 

“You are going to do nothing of the 
kind. If what you have to say is so 
vital, you can tell it to™me over the 
telephone. And if you can’t, I don’t 


Well, are you 


want to hear it at all. 
going to tell me?” 

“Ne: 

“All right, then. Good-by.” 

Teddy heard the click of the receiver 
as Cecilia hung up. He hesitated for a 
moment, an expression of, determination 
clouding his face. Then he went back 
and resumed his dinner. 

“You're the most extraordinary chap 
I’ve ever run across,” Prichard re- 
marked in his affected drawl. “When- 
ever I see you, Sinclair, you’ve always 
got some weighty business on hand. 
You make life so unnecessarily active.” 

“I’m sorry,” Teddy apologized. 
“And, as regards the show to-night, I'll 
have to leave early.” 

“Oh, well, so shall I. I can never 
sit all through those things unless I 
know one of the girls.” 

It amused Teddy, when they were 
sitting in the third row of the orchestra, 
to observe how enthralled the appar- 
ently blasé Prichard was by the frothy 
musical play. He was not at all sur- 
prised, therefore, when he rose to go 
at the end of the second intermission, to 
hear Prichard say, “I think I'll stay 
on for a bit, Sinclair. There’s a little 
dark girl that’s not at all bad. See you 
some other time. By the way, we've 
opened the big house again at West- 
bury for the summer, and, any time 
you feel like it, toddle along down. 
Glad to see you.” 

“Thanks, I will.” 

Teddy left the theater and arrived at 
the Pennsylvania Station in time to 
catch a late train for Westbury. Ar- 
riving at the Henniker house he found 
the place all in darkness. The house 
itself stood in the center of a fairly 
large acreage and was approached by 
a winding driveway, bordered on either 
side with a high privet hedge. No 
lights were visible from any of the 
windows, but, as he stood, he heard the 
approach of a car. 

Stepping back from the driveway he 
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concealed himself behind a clump of 
rhododendrons. The sound of the mo- 
tor came nearer and nearer. He heard 
the crunch of the gravel beneath the 
tires of the wheels, and then the ma- 
chine drew up suddenly at the entrance, 
not ten feet fypm where he was crouch- 
ing in the dark. 

“Have both the cars ready for to- 
morrow, Elbert,” he heard Mrs. Hen- 
niker say to the chauffeur. 

Then he heard the car being driven 
to the garage at the back and saw Ce- 
cilia and her mother entering the house. 
Emerging from his hiding place he made 
his way to the other side where, a mo- 
ment later, he saw the light switched 
on in Cecilia’s room, the window of 
which opened onto a little balcony. 

He waiied a short time and then saw 
the window thrown up and Cecilia her- 
self standing framed in the opening. 

“Cecilia, Cecilia!” he called out in a 
loud whisper. [Evidently she did not 
hear him, for she continued to stand 
looking out at the landscape. 

Picking up a handful of gravel he 
threw it up at the window. Some of 
the fragments of stone rattled against 
the glass panes. 

Cecilia started, and then she heard 
Teddy’s voice calling to her. “Cecilia, 
Cecilia!’ She stepped out onto the bal- 
cony and peered down. ‘What, in 
Heaven’s name, do you mean, Teddy, 
by coming here at this absurd hour ?” 

“TJ must see you, Cecilia. Don’t ask 
questions, but let me in. T'll keep you 
only five mintttes.” 

“Well, only five minutes,” she con- 
sented. She disappeared through- the 
window. ‘Teddy went softly round to 
the front entrance and was admitted by 
Cecilia herself. 

“Mother will be perfectly furious,” 
she said in a hushed voice, as she ied 
the way into the library. 

Teddy closed the door carefully be- 
hind him, “I just had to see you, Ce- 
cilia,” he began in a quiet voice. “I’ve 


” 


been away to see my mother and only 
got back to town this evening. J dined 
at the club with a friend of mine, and I 
found out a great deal about Mr. Lam- 
bert, a great deal,” he emphasized, “and 
it’s not at all pleasant.” 

“And is that what you wanted to 
speak to me about?” Cecilia moved toa 
leather-covered divan and sat down. 
“Do you think I ought to listen to any. 
thing unpleasant about Mortimer 
now :” 

“Yes, I do.” Teddy spoke almost 
fiercely and, going up to Cecilia, stood 
over her, “The man’s nothing but a 
common adventurer, What money he’s 
got, he won at cards. He’s just a gam- 
bler.” Teddy went on to narrate to 
Cecilia what Prichard had told him 
about The Grouse Club and of the two 
men who had attempted to kill them- 
selves on account of their losses to Lam- 
bert. 

But Teddy’s words availed him noth- 
ing. Cecilia laughed. “Y 
silly boy,” she said. “I know all about 
The Club. Lots of the men 
in our set used to go there. And as 
for Shelby Collins, I know all t 
him, too, He didn’t shoot himself be- 
cause of any money he might have lost 


—— ‘. 1 ec oe | 
at cards. It was because of some girl. 
I know all about it. A month later 
girl and Shelby 


and 


merely 


Grouse 


they made it up, this 
and they got married 
the Philippines. You’re absurd, T: 
Everything you hear you believe. 

known Mortimer now for nearl) 
months, and | 
who’ve known him for years, and you're 
mad when you say he’s an adventurer.” 

“But, Cecilia, you’re not going to 
marry a man who's a gambler ?” 

“He’s not a gambler.” 

“He is, and he’s not fit to lay a hand 
on you.” He sat down beside her and 
took both her mustn't 
marry him, Cecilia,” he said pleadingly, 
“you mustn’t. I can’t bear to think of 
you as his wife, And I am not thinking 


went ou 


know heaps of 


hands. “You 
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of myself in speaking to you as I am. 
It’s you, it’s you, Cecilia, I am thinking 
of.” 

“Let me go, Teddy,” she said angrily, 
extricating her hands and rising. “It’s 
absolutely outrageous of you to come 
here at this time of the night, and ‘i 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Henniker, dressed in the palest of 
lavender silk negligees, stood in the 
doorway. “Cecilia!” she exclaimed 
sharply. “And you, Teddy!” Slowly 
she advanced into the room. “And 
may I ask the reason for this clandestine 
meeting?’ she demanded of him. 

But it was Cecilia who explained. 
She permitted Teddy no opportunity to 
say a word, and, naturally enough, Mrs. 
Henniker was in thorough accord with 
her daughter. 

“Really,” she said, turning to Teddy with 
almost maternal solicitude, “I think it’s 
high time, at your age, that you stopped 
acting like an irresponsible schoolboy. 
Now, I suppose, we'll have to put you 
up for the night. There isn’t another 
train back for New York. Really, 
Teddy, you’re most trying, most trying.” 

Teddy, angry and mortified, moved 
toward the door. “I won’t trouble you 
to put me up for the night,” he said 
stiffly. “I am sorry I was a nuisance. 
Good night.” 

He bowed formally, and then, turn- 
ing to Cecilia, “Good-by, Cecilia,’ he 
said, and gravely made his exit from the 
house. 

He walked back through the spring 
night to the station, where he sat wait- 
ing for the milk train that would take 
him back to town. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“CRUCIAL INSTANCES.” 


DURING the morning hours of the 
following day chaos reigned in the 


Despite her 
careful preparations, Mrs. Henniker had 
found that innumerable details had been 


Henniker establishment. 
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left “to those fools of servants,” as 
she put it. Twice that morning little 
Henriette, reduced to tears, had come 
hurrying excitedly to her young mistress 
to sob out the injustice she had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Henniker. 

In all that household the one quite 
calm person was Cecilia. 

At nine o’clock Henriette had awak- 
ened her. “Wake up, wake up, made- 
moiselle. Ze beautiful sun is riz, and 
it is of a surety le jour des jours, ze 
queen of all ze days, for mademoiselle.” 

Cecilia had opened her eyes and 
looked into the smiling face of her 
maid. “I have been awake for hours, 
Henriette,” she had said without the 
slightest animation, “and I see no rea- 
son for all this excitement.” 

“You are not excited, mademoiselle? 
You do not feel ze trill of so soon being 
married ?” 

“T feel nothing, except an intense 
hunger for my breakfast and a desire 
to be let alone and not treated as though 
I were ‘Cinderella’ and the prince were 
waiting downstairs with the glass slip- 
per.” 

When her mother had come in and 
sat on the edge of Cecilia’s bed and had 
been exasperatingly maternal, speaking 
in a voice trembling on the verge of 
tears, about her darling girl who was 
going from her and how old it made her 
feel at having a daughter married, she, 
too, had been met with the same un- 
emotional and cynical attitude. 

“T read in the papers the other day,’ 
Cecilia had remarked, “that in the 
United States, several hundred thou- 
sand marriages, I forget the exact num- 
ber, take place every year. I see, there- 
fore, no reason for behaving as if this 
wedding of mine was some unprece- 
dented event.” 

So that Henriette received little sym- 
pathy from Cecilia when she came to 
her with her troubles. “Stop that fool- 
ish crying, Henriette. This is my wed- 


’ 
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ding day, and not yours, What time 
is it?” 

It was half past ten. 

“T ought to get up, I suppose. Shut 
the door, Henriette, and lock it. I 
don’t want to be irritated by mother 
fussing over me.” 

From then until a quarter to twelve 
Henriette was kept very busy indeed, 
helping to make Cecilia as exquisite a 
bride as society had ever appraised 
through its always critical and never 
too kindly eyes. And, although all the 
time Cecilia maintained an outwardly 
calm demeanor, inwardly she was not 
calm. She loved this man she was about 
to marry, she told herself, but her words 
Jeft a void in her heart that her woman’s 
sixth sense whispered to her should not 
be there. It was a little place of empti- 
ness. She felt no sense of romance nor 
of tender oneness. 

When, finally, she was arrayed and 
stood looking at her exquisite self in 
the long pier glass, Mrs. Henniker 
knocked at the door. Henriette ads 
mitted her. She was regally garbed in 
an orchid-colored satin which harmo- 
nized perfectly with her silver hair, but 
not at all with her flushed cheeks. 

“We're going to be late,” she de- 
clared, “and everything has gone wrong 
this morning, Cecilia, and the florists 
haven’t half finished downstairs.” She 
stopped and surveyed her daughter ap- 
provingly. “White satin with gold hair 
and your eyes, Cecilia, is really too 
lovely for words. If you’re ready, my 
dear, we had better hurry. You're not 
nervous?” 

“Of course I am not nervous.” Ce- 
cilia turned to Henriette. “Come in the 
car with us,” she said, partly to conceal 
her growing trepidation. “You can sit 
outside with Elbert.” 

Henriette nodded, then impulsively 
she- caught her young mistress’ hand 
and kissed it. “May the Blessed Virgin 
forever look down with piety upon you,” 
she said.in French. 


Her maid’s simple and spontaneous — 
words touched Cecilia and brought her, 
for the first time that day, to the verge 
of tears. She restrained herself, how- 
ever, and, with a final glance into 
the mirror, she turned and followed her 
mother from the room, down to the 
waiting limousine. 

The little country church was 
crowded. Outside was drawn up a long 
line of expensive cars. Inside, their 
owners, a brilliant galaxy of the socially 
prominent men and women, waited ex- 
pectantly. The low murmur of whis- 
pered conversation stopped for a mo- 
ment, as the first throbbing notes of the 
organ toned out a voluntary, and threé 
white-robed clergymen emerged from a 
little door and made their way across 
the flower-bedecked chancel and knelt in 
prayer. A moment later Mortimer 
Lambert, accompanied by his best man, 
Arthur Meadows, a prominent New 
York clubman, took his place to await 
his bride. Then, as the organ pealed 
out the opening bars of a processional, 
Cecilia, in her lovely bridal dress, came 
slowly up the aisle on the arm of Wil- 
frid Howland, followed by her train of 
bridesmaids. 

The last notes of the organ died away 
as she took up her position opposite 
Lambert. She was a trifle pale, as be- 
comes a bride, but she answered Lam- 
bert’s smile with a smile of assurance. 
Slowly the white-robed clergymen came 
forward, and the officiating minister be- 
gan to intone the solemn opening prayer. 
When he came to the words of the mar- 
riage ceremony itself, Cecilia and Lam- 
bert stepped forward together. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of God and in 
the face of this company, to join to- 
gether this man and this woman in 
holy matrimony - 


And it was almost at that very mo- 
ment that, some hundreds of miles away 
from this gay and fashionable scene, a 





What No Man Knows 


woman stepped through the gates of the 
Auburn State Penitentiary, which had 
held her for thirty-two interminable 
months, into the brilliant sunshine of 
the June day. She was dressed in a 
simple blue serge suit of a past style, 
and in her hand she carried a shabby 
suit case. 

Arriving at the depot she learned that 
she was in time to catch a train for 
Syracuse, where she could get the ex- 
press for New York. “Thank you,” she 
said to the ticket agent, and the tone of 
her voice was charged with subservience, 
which, indeed, was the keynote to which 
her whole being responded. She 
moved quietly away from the ticket 
office to the platform outside, where 
she sat down to wait for the train. 

She was pathetically beautiful. The 
pathos lay in the fact that, despite the 
conflict she had waged with prison life, 
her beauty still remained, but it was so 
impregnated by the experience of those 
dreadful months that it shone as 


through a tarnished mirror. 

Beneath her unseasonable hat, soft, 
black hair, no longer of a silky glossi- 
ness, framed a pallid, emaciated face, in 


which two dark eyes burned. Her col- 
orless lips, which once had been soft 
and curved, were strained into a straight 
line, and the mouth was tired, tired as 
were her beautiful eyes, not from phys- 
ical fatigue, but with the weariness that 
comes after bitter experience. And yet 
she was beautiful, sitting there quietly, 
with the almost servile air that she had 
come to acquire. She was lovely with 
the loveliness of an unsullied heart. 

Presently the train roared into the 
The woman entered a car and 
found a seat by a window. And there 
she sat looking out at the passing land- 
scape, not interested in the wayside sta- 
tions, not conscious of the scenery, not 
thinking at all very much. She thought 
neither of the past nor of what lay be- 
fore her, 

At Syracuse she changed trains and 


station. 


settled down to the long, tedious jour- 
ney, which finally terminated at the 
Grand Central Station. Emerging into 
the blue-domed concourse she passed 
rapidly through the waiting room out on 
to Forty-second Street, where she 
turned west toward Broadway. 

It was nearly eight o’clock, but it was 
still quite light. The great city, softly 
illuminated with a twilight haziness that 
so often follows upon a day of intense 
heat, was waking up for the night. She 
felt more and more conscious of her 
new freedom.and walked with a grow- 
ing sense of exultation. Her heart was 
cold and bitter, and she hadlittle for 
which to exult, yet within her she felt 
the glow of the rebirth of hope, of life, 
even of youth. 

At Times Square she hesitated and 
looked about her at the old familiar 
buildings, topped with their fantastic 
electric signs that flashed and scintillated 
in the deepening twilight. In some curi- 
ous way they seemed to be flashing a 
welcome to her. Even though no loved 
one had awaited her outside those grim 
gates, and no friendly hand had been 
extended to help her to reéstablish her 
shattered life, the sight of New York, 
mercenary, unsentimental, indifferent, 
gave her a sense of home-coming. g 

A few blocks uptown she paused out- 
side an inexpensive restaurant. In her 
worn purse was a trifle over sixty dol- 
lars, a small enough capital with which 
to face the future. She was debating 
with herself if she should not seek an 
even less expensive place in which to 
dine, but the urge for economy was 
momentary. 

She moved toward the entrance and 
then started back quickly, as she felt a 
hand lightly touching her arm and heard 
her name spoken. 

“Well, if it isn’t Judith Mannering !” 

Fearfully she glanced up and looked 
into the face of Val Peters. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed, and then reassured: “You 
have not forgotten who I am?” 
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The than smiled down at her, and his 
cold, blue eyes, that contrasted so 
strangely with his smooth, ruddy face 
and his graying hair, lighted up with 
quiet amusement. It was his faculty for 
never forgetting faces and names that 
had made Val Peters so important a 
cog in that swiftly and silently moving 
machine, officially known as the detec- 
tive bureau at police headquarters. 

“And where are you going now, lug- 
ging that big suit case?” he asked in a 
friendly tone. 

“Nowhere. 
State.” 

Val Peters nodded knowingly. “How 


are you fixed for money: 

“Oh, I have enough to get on with.” 

“But not any too much, eh? Well, 
come and eat on me. I want to talk to 
you, anyway.” 

“What about?” she asked with that 
peculiar fear born in penitentiaries. 

“Now, now,” he said quietingly, as 
he relieved her of the suit case, “you’ve 
nothing to be frightened of. You never 
He stopped abruptly. “I 
know a little place,” he went on, “quieter 
than this, where the food is good.” 

He took her arm and guided her 
through the crowded thoroughfare to a 
restaurant just off Broadway. Here he 
sought a sechided table at the far end 
of the room and beckoned to one of the 
waiters whom he knew. 

“What’ll you have?’ he asked, pass- 
ing Judith the menu card. Then, as he 
saw her hesitating over the high prices, 
‘“iTere, give me the score card, and let’s 
seé what they've got.” 

“Joey,” he turned to the waiter, 
“pring a cold lobster mayonnaise, a thick 
juicy steak, a side of French fries, and 
an order of asparagus. The young lady 
will start on that. And bring me a cup 
of coffee and a couple of sinkers. 
How’s that?” He beamed on his guest. 

She smiled her approval, and the 
waiter turned away to execute Mr. 
Peters’ orders, 


I’ve just got in from up- 


had- a? 


There «was a rough lovableness about 
Val Peters that took from Judith all 
vestige of fear. Although he had told 
her there was nothing for her to fear, 
she wondered in a vague way what he 
wanted of her. But, whatever it was 
he wanted to know, he made no attempt 
to get from her. Instead, he told her 
of an exciting baseball game that he had 
seen that afternoon. And it was not 
until she had finished eating that he 
made any reference to her. 

“Well, Miss Mannering, and what 
have you got to tell me?” He took from 
his pocket an excellent cigar and pro- 
ceeded to light it.* 

“T haven’t anything to tell you, Mr. 
Peters.” 

“Where are you stopping?” 

“I’m not stopping anywhere, yet. | 
decided to eat first and then look for 
a furnished room somewhere.” 

“Oh, it’s like that, is it?” He took 
from his wallet-a card, and on the back 
he scratched a fname and address. “You 
might try Mrs. McCoy’s. It’s only 
round the corner from here on Forty- 
sixth Street. Give her this card, and 
she'll treat you right.” 

“Thank you,” said Judith, taking the 
card and placing it in her pocketbook. 

For a while Peters sat blowing great 
clouds of smoke in front of him. Thea: 
“You had a husband,” he stated rather 
than questioned. 

“Yes,” Judith admitted, “I had. 

“And?” 

“He died,” Judith informed him with 
not a trace of emotion. “He left me, 
some years ago, when we were living 
in Detroit, and then I came to New 
York. I took my maiden name. But, 
when I was sentenced, he came [ast, 
and after I was sent up he took pos- 
session of all my things in my apart- 
ment. About a year ago I received word 
in Auburn that he had died out West.” 

“And what happened to his estate?” 
Peters questioned. 

“His estate!” Judith laughed mirth 


” 
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‘fessly. “The only thing he had when 
he died was a ring, and it went to bury 
him.” 

“You seem to have had a whole run 
of bad luck for your age.” 

“I suppose I have,” she adinitted. 

“And it’s never been your fault.” 
Again he stated and did not question. 

“Well, it was my fault that I stole 
and got caught and was -sent up for 
three years.” 

“It was your fault you got sent up,” 
he argued, “but what about the rest of 
it, Miss Mannering? Come now, come. 
You know, we boys, whose job it is to 
find out things, well, we find them out. 
But it isn’t always easy to fit the cap 
on the right head. We found out that 
the diamonds were stolen, we also found 
out where the diamonds were——”’ 

“In my apartment.” 

“But we never found out, at least, I 
never found out, who stole the dia- 
monds,” he went on, ignoring her in- 
terruption. “But I’ve a good idea.” 


“T stole them,” Judith said simply. 


Peters laughed. “The same gag, eh? 
That's what you said at the trial. And 
you said it just that way, too. Simple 
and guiltylike, so that you didn’t have 
no difficulty in getting the court to be- 
lieve you. But you can’t get away with 
that stuff with me. I know you didn’t 
steal those jewels. It was Lambert who 
stole them.” The detective’s open hand 
came down heavily on the table, and his 
gruff tone changed into a snarl. “I 
know it was Lambert, as well as I know 
that I’m sitting here,’ he went on more 
quietly. “And you took the blame be- 
cause—well, that’s your affair.” 

“You're quite wrong, Mr. Peters,” 
Judith said quietly. “Mr. Lambert had 
nothing whatever to do with the theft, 
nothing whatsoever.” She looked 
straight at the detective, as though to 
let him read the truth of her state- 
ment in her eyes. 

“All right, you win,” Peters said, 
after a moment's scrutiny of her. “You 


’ 


and he were pretty thick just before 
What happened?” 

“We were very good friends.” 

‘But what happened broke it all up, 
eh? That’s the kind of friend he was. 
I'll bet a hundred-dollar bill to a punched 
nickel that you never heard from hini 
from that day to this.” 

Judith smiled enigmatically, “You 
seem to be worrying a great deal about 
him, Mr. Peters,” she said lightly. “I'm 
not even thinking about him.” 

Peters looked at her again, intently, 
but she met his gaze unswervingly. 

“You're not stuck on him, then, any 
more ?”’ 

“Not so you could notice it,” she said 
inflexibly. 

“You don’t know where he is, then?” 
he relentlessly pressed her. 

She shook her head. “I haven't the 
least idea.” 

“And you don’t want to know?” he 
asked ironically, 

Judith hesitated, but that fraction of 
a pause was sufficient for Peters. 

“Well, well, little girl,” he said softly, 
“I’m an old hand at the game. Now 
you say nicely to me: ‘What do you 
know about Mr. Lambert,’ and I’ll give 
you the straight dope.” 

Again Judith hesitated. Then slowly: 
“What do you know about Mr. Lam- 
bert ?” 

“That’s better. 
bert’s away up in the world. 
ting the high spots. He’s what 
might call in society, all in capital let- 
ters.” 

Judith’s delicately arched eyebrows 
went up in surprise. “In society! Fie’s 
well off, then?” 

“So I’m told. But what gets me is 
that he wasn’t waiting outside, up there, 
for you. A girl that did what vou did 
for him——” 

“That”—Judith stopped him 
your affair.” 

Peters let it go at that. 
at her, and his face softened. 


Your old friend I.am- 
Te’s hit- 
you 


“ts not 


He Ic Tt yked 
Then, 
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summoning the waiter, he paid the 
check, At the door he turned to Judith 
and, holding out his hand, said: “You’re 
as game as they conié, but you can’t 
fool Val Peters. Good-by, little girl.” 

She gave him her hand, and the faint- 
est of smiles flitted across her wan face. 
“I wouldn’t think of fooling you, Mr. 
Peters,” she returned. 

On her way to the address Peters had 
given her, Judith bought a late edition 
of an evening paper, in which to lock 
for possible employment. She realized 
that her slender resources would not 
last for long. 

She rang the bell of the shabby room- 
ing establishment. The door was 
opened by Mrs. McCoy herself, a kindly- 
faced Irishwoman. 

“My name is Miss Mannering,” Ju- 
dith handed the woman the detective’s 
card. “I want a room, but it must be 
cheap.” 

“They're all cheap,” Mrs. McCoy in- 
formed her, “There’s a nice little room, 
one on the second floor back, that would 
suit you great. It’s got running water 
and everything. And summer rates is 
on, too. How about seven dollars?” 

“That'll be all right.” 

Judith followed Mrs. McCoy up the 
worn carpeted stairs to the poorly fur- 
nished gas-lighted bedroom, made more 
hideous than it might have been by a 
dirty wall paper of an ugly dull-red 
color, with a pattern of green peonies. 

“This will do very nicely.” She took 
the seven dollars from her pocketbook 
and gave them to the woman. 

Mrs. MeCoy thanked her and went 
out. With a little sigh Judith surveyed 
her wretched surroundings as she took 
off. her hat and coat. Then she un- 
packed her few possessions and began 
slowly to undress, forcing herself to 
think only of the present. She looked 
at herself critically in the faded mirror 
over the washstand. She was twenty- 
five, but she appeared thirty-five and 
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felt forty-five. If Mortimer Lambert | 
could see her now! But she wouldn't 
think of Mortimer Lambert. She was 
never going to think back. Only of 
the future would she think. 

To demonstrate her rgsolve she sat 
down on the rickety rocker, and, picking 
up the newspaper, she turned to those 
columns of faint hope, headed, “Help 
Wanted. Female.” 

Carefully she read through the long 
list, but she found no position for which 
she might be fitted. People wanted 
laundresses and cooks and stenographers 
and models, It would, probably, be very 
difficult, she decided, to get work, as 
she was physically unable to do heavy 
manual labor, and her shabby, out-of- 
date clothes would bar her from offices. 
Still she must find something. In the 
morning she would hunt up one or two 
agencies. 

Aimlessly, she turned the leaves of 
the pages, glancing casually at the head- 
lines. A rich banker had been granted 
a divorce from his wife. The French 
premier was in London to consult with 
Lloyd-George. Thousands were starv- 
ing in the Far East. ‘“Henniker-Lam- 
bert Wedding. Big Social Event.” She 
read this last heading carelessly, and it 
was only when her eyes caught the full 
name, Mortimer Lambert, in a_ sub- 
caption, that the full significance of the 
words seeped into her brain. Then, 
from the beginning to the very end, 
she read the detailed account of what 
that day had taken place in the little 
church at Westbury, Long Island. 

When she had finished, the paper 
dropped from her hands, and for a long 
time she sat there in the rickety rocker, 
staring unseeing at the hideous walls. 

Presently she was weeping, silently 
at first, and then brokenly. She mov 
falteringly to the bed, and, sinking down 
on it, she buried her head in the pil- 
lows and gave herself up to wild, un- 
controllable sobbing. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





Poivoned fight 


As narrated hy Thorne Miller 


Author of “Pinklin West and the Incident of the Jealous Husband,’’ etc. 


INKLIN WEST gave me one 
of those shadowy smiles of 
his, as I moved restiessly 
about the room, and I thought 

I could detect just the suspicion of a 
twinkle in his expressionless, faded blue 
eyes. 

“My dear Thorne,” he murmured, 
“you tempt me to deliver a lecture on 
the evils of impatience; next to selfish- 
ness, I consider it the worst of human 
vices. It shortens lives, fills the di- 
vorce courts, and adds to the census of 
the penal institutions. The bank clerk 
is impatient for quick riches; he figures 
out a way to beat the stock market and 
steals the capital needed for the plunge. 





The husband, impatient for—but I see, 
Thorne, that you are in no mood for 
my philosophical meanderings ; perhaps, 
if I strain your impatience too far, you 
will be choking me to death to shut me 
off and prove my theory in a way that 
wil be unpleasant for both of us.” 


I laughed; of course, that was ab- 
surd. He knew that my fidgeting was 
due merely to the fact that no adven- 
ture, such as he was always stumbling 
into, had broken the monotony’ of our 
recent existence. Of late he had been 
doing a good deal of reading, browsing 
leisurely through heavy scientific vol- 
umes which I had tackled a time or so 
but only found confusing. 

“Perhaps we have been keeping in- 
doors too much,” he went on. “I have 
a feeling that I should like to get away 
from this squalor and spend a few days 
at Fox Lake Lodge.” 

Talk of “a few days at Fox Lake 
Lodge,” coming from the  shabbily 

5E—»s 


dressed man, seated in our shabby quar- 
ters, in quite the shabbiest part of Chi- 
cago, sounded like a childish bit of 
make-believe. But, just because Pink- 
lin West happened to be living in West 
Madison Street, it did not necessarily 
follow that he belonged there. Pinklin 
West was liable to be anywhere, for he 
was always visiting out-of-the-way 
places, engaged in his absorbing busi- 
ness of studying life. It was the one 
thing which absorbed him completely, 
the one interest of which he never tired. 
And, following out the ancient advice 
of “When in Rome do as the Romans 
do,” he was dressing as did the West 
Madison Street folk, into whose psy- 
chology he had been recently delving. 

The Fox Lake Lodge? I groaned as 
[ pictured the cozy, but distressingly 
quiet, five-room place, some sixty miles 
from Chicago. Even with West’s un- 
canny faculty of turning around the 
corner, so to speak, and running 
squarely into some strange mystery, I 
discounted the hope that the trip would 
yield us anything more than a mosquito 
battle, in the way of thrills. What I 
wanted was action! 

“Who knows, Thorne,” he 
mured, seemingly reading my thoughts, 
“what we may be bumping into? At 
any rate, the lodge it shall be; you can 
pack if.you don’t mind.” 

Of course I did mind, but it was not 
my place to say. In spite of the friend- 
ship between us, bordering on worship 
on my part, I was merely Pinklin 
West’s employee. Nominally I am his 
secretary, which, as he writes his few 
letters himself, is somewhat ridiculous. 


mur- 
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In reality, I suppose, I am his com- 
panion. 


Long ago have I given up hope of 


understanding what strange faculty it 
is that leads Pinklin West toward his 
adventures; I do not suppose he under- 
stands it himself; perhaps he never 
questions it. He is simply drawn into 
the center of unusual experiences, as a 
bit of driftwood is sucked into the vor- 
tex of a whirlpool. As often as we 
walked along the street I expected to 
find him suddenly mixed up in some 
strange piece of business. But Fox 
Lake! Might as well look for a lost 
coin in a London fog! 

We caught the two-o'clock train at 
Northwestern Station, and  Pinklin 
West, in his natty tweeds and impec- 
cable linen, looked like a new man. At 
a little after four we arrived at Wilder- 
ness Station, and from here.it was only 
three miles to West’s lodge. It had been 
named Wilderness Station, doubtless, 
in the days before summer resorters had 
begun to fill up the section, chopping 
down the giant trees to make room for 
modern bungalows, with four and five 
master bedrooms, billiard rooms, and 
private baths too numerous to count. 
People nowadays go on an outing with 
a small army of servants, protest like 
the very mischief if the caretaker has 
not got the hot-water plant in working 
order, then rave of “roughing it.” 

West’s lodge was different. It was 
a severely plain but cozy affair of 
hewn logs and rough clapboards, with 
a stone fireplace such as our pioneer 
grandfathers might have built in the 
days when a log cabin was a palace. 

At Wilderness Station we hired a fel- 
low with an asthmatic flivver to carry us 
and our luggage out to the lodge. As 
v.e chugged and bumped up the steep, 
rocky path, that had been called a road, 
we passed a bungalow set back in the 
trees. West waved his hand to the flan- 
nel-trousered man who sat on the porch, 


and the man waved back. 


“Doctor Sawyer,” he explained to me, © 
“Has a practice in the city, but week- 
ends out here.” 

I grunted an unintelligible reply, for 
I was in the doldrums; I was not inter- 
ested in Fox Lake, or in any one fool 
enough to bury himself there. 

At the lodge we made ourselves com- 
fortable and lighted a log fire in the big 
open fireplace; for, although we had 
left a sweltering city behind, there was 
a chill in the air. Sitting in one of the 
big chairs, my fingers hooked about my 
favorite pipe, a feeling of contentment 
began to steal over me and banish the 
discontent which had taken possession 
of me. 

“Not half bad, eh, Thorne?’ asked 
West, his peculiarly expressionless eyes 
blinking at me from behind his specta- 
cles. “You know, old man, we’ve been 
sitting here for more than an hour with- 
out uttering a word. That, Thorne, is 
the acid test of friendship—when men 
can sit together in peace without con- 
versation. And a little while ago you 
were eating your heart out for excite- 
ment.” 

“T would still welcome it,” I replied. 
“But little enough chance there is out 
here; I have quite resigned myself.” 

West stretched his arms and yawned. 
“Suppose we might as well turn in,” 
he said. “It’s only a little after dinner 
time in the city, but nature made this 
country for rest and sleep. There’s 
something anesthetic in this balsam- 
filled air.” 

We turned in, and I fell asleep at 
once. My bedroom was at the front of 
the lodge, and, more or less a light 
sleeper, I was startled to wakefulness 
by the clump of heavy boots on the 
porch. The footfalls were followed by 
a tremendous lot of pounding upon the 
front door. Grumbling a good deal, I 
slipped my feet into slippers and glanced 
at the illuminated dial of my watch. It 
was fifteen minutes past midnight. 
I could hardly imagine what urgent mis- 
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Poisoned Light 


sion could bring a midnight visitor to 
West’s lodge; it couldn’t, of course, be 
a telegram, for the telegraph office at 
Wilderness Station was closed at six 
o'clock. 

As I stepped into the hall I heard 
West stirring in his room. 

“I’m up, Mr.-West,” I called. “T’'ll 
see what is wanted; probably some one 
who has lost his way along the road. 
It’s very dark, and it’s raining.” 

West, unlike so many others in the 
Fox Lake neighborhood, had not spoiled 
the primitiveness of things by installing 
one of those private electric-light plants 
with which nearly all of the country 
homes were fitted. I lighted one of the 
oil lamps and went to the door. 

A gust of wind, as I swung the door 
back, whipped in and snuffed out the 
light, just as it gave me the momentary 
vision of a slicker-clad form on the 
porch before me; I got an impression of 
a white face and wide, frightened eyes. 

“What do you want?” I demanded. 

“I’ve got a note for Mr. West,” the 
man answered. “You are Mr. West, 
I suppose. Here’s a note from Doctor 
Sawyer ; he says you’re to come at once. 
Something—something terrible has hap- 
pened !” ¢ 

“Come in,” I told him. “No, I’m not 
Mr.: West, but he is here. Come in, 
man ; don’t mind about letting your rain- 
coat drip on the floor. I want to get 
this door shut; I’m only in my pajamas. 
Let me light this lamp again.” 

West had caught the man’s excited 
words and came out, just as I had the 
lamp working again. 

“You say you have a note from Doctor 
Sawyer? I am West,” he said. “Let’s 
have it. It must be important; a man 
like Sawyer wouldn’t be getting a man 
out of bed at midnight over trifles.” 

“It’s terrible, terrible!” exclaimed the 
messenger, wringing his hands. I took 
it that he was a servant of some kind, 
and in this I was correct. 

West, by the light of the lamp which 
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I still held in my hand, hastily scanned 
the scrawled lines which Doctor Sawyer 
had sent. Silently he handed it to me, 
and I read: 


Dear West: Hate like thunder to rout a 
man from bed at this time of night, but it 
seems nothing short of providential that I 
caught a glimpse of you as you came up 
from the station this afternoon. Chauncey 
Lorimer is dead—murdered, I am sure. I 
wish you would come at once. SAWYER. 

“Well, Thorne,” said West, in that 
quiet, colorless voice of his, “it seems 
that our little trip has been more fruit- 
ful in the way of excitement than we 
had anticipated. Suppose we get into 
our clothes and see what it’s all about.” 

I shook my head in speechless amaze- 
ment; even the somnolent Fox Lake 
woodlands had failed to bar Pinklin 
West from an adventure. 


II. 


As West and I pushed along the 
road at the heels of Sawyer’s messen- 
ger, I was rummaging through the 
poorly indexed pigeonholes of my 
memory. The name of Chauncey Lori- 
mer was vaguely familiar, but it eluded 
me, 

“Lorimer!” I exclaimed in self-exas- 
peration. “Chauncey Lorimer! I’ve 
most certainly heard the name some- 
where.” 

“Certainly you have,” replied West, 
“if you read the newspapers during the 
war. Until 1918, however, Chauncey 
Lorimer was an obscure chemist at the 
head of a small, but profitable, chemi- 
cal company of his own. During the 
latter days of the war he broke into 
prominence by perfecting a particularly 
deadly gas, one drop of which, released 
in a room forty feet square, would kill 
every person in the room; a huge con- 
tainer of it, dropped from an airship, 
it was claimed, would have wiped out 
an entire city. It was never used, be- 
cause the armistice was signed before 
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the government could manufacture it 
in quantities.” 

“Yes, I recall it now,” I replied, 
piqued that my memory should have 
played me such a shabby trick. “They 
talled the stuff ‘Lorimer Gas,’ and it 
was said to be the deadliest war gas 
ver invented.” 

West nodded in the darkness. “It 
had an arsenic base, I understand,” 
he said. “The government dumped a 
ton or so of it into the Atlantic Ocean, 
and I am told that the formula for it 
is about the most closely guarded secret 
in the possession of the war department. 
Yes, that’s who Chauncey Lorimer is; 
he has a summer home up here, I take 
it.” 

Our guide seemed to take West’s re- 
mark as a question for himself. “Yes,” 
he said over his shoulder, “Mr. Lori- 
mer built his house up here.on the hill 
two summers ago, I am his butler, sir. 
It’s a most terrible business, Mr. West, 
terrible! Doctor Sawyer says that Mr. 
Lorimer was murdered; I couldn’t be- 
lieve it, except—except ” His voice 
trailed off into a shudder, “And his 
nephew such a fine young man, too, sir! 
I tell you, women are the very devil! 
When I heard Mr. Lorimer and his 
nephew quarreling . 

‘No more of that, please,” quietly in- 
terrupted West. “I want to ask my 
own questions, in my own way, in my 
wn time. What is your name?” 

“Conklin, sir.” 

“All right, Conklin, I shall hear what 
you know when we get to the house. 
A public highway is no place to talk.” 

I understood West’s reason for shut- 
ting Conklin off so abruptly. When he 
talked to any one he liked to look full 
into their faces. It seemed that those 
faded blue eyes of his could stare with 
their peculiarly expressionless, almost 
vacant, gaze into the human face and 
tell whether truth or falsehood lay be- 
hind the spoken word. 

It was a good three quarters of a 


mile up the road to the Lorimer home, 
and the night’s rain, now a fitful driz. 
zle, had made the highway bad walking, 
Slipping and sliding up the incline, we 
had little breath left for idle conversa- 
tion. As we reached the crest of the 
hill we could see the Lorimer place 
looming in front of us, nearly every 
window blazing with light. 

Doctor Sawyer was waiting for us 
downstairs, a vigorous, incisive man, 
with a strong face and hair grayed at 
the temples. He was pacing the floor, 
hands locked behind his back, his lips 
drawn into a taut line of self-repres- 
sion. 

“Heavens, West, but I’m glad that 
you chose to-day to arrive on the 
scene!” he said, by way of greeting. 
“This is an awful affair. I am rather 
badly cut up about it. Lorimer and] 
were personal friends as well as neigh- 
bors, and Dutton—well, I admit that I 
don’t want to believe it, and you've got 
such a reputation for making two and 
two equal five in such matters as this, 
that I sent that note over to you the 
very first thing. I’m afraid that it’s 
rather a hopeless business expecting you 
to make black white, but re 

“Tut, man!” interrupted West in mild 
reproof. “How do you expect me to 
make head or tail out of such a jumble 
of disjointed thoughts. Let’s get around 
to things in an orderly, logical way, 
Sawyer. 

“And you, Conklin, close the door be- 
hind you as you go out; I shall call you 
presently.” 

The butler took this broad hint with 
a look of aggrieved disappointment. It 
was evident to me that he was a garru- 
lous old soul and eager to tell what he 
knew, but West didn’t intend to have it 
that way. 

“Now, Sawyer,” West went on, as 
the door closed behind the reluctant 
Conklin, “get your wits together and 
tell me what you know with some c0- 
herence. _Forget that you are a friend 
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of Lorimer and Dutton. Tell me what 

know in your best professional atti- 
tude. We'll get along much more 
quickly that way.” 

“Yes, you’re right about that, West,” 
replied the physician. “I admit that 
this thing has hit me pretty hard, being 
close to the family and all of that. I 
suppose you know who Lorimer is, or 
was: the man who invented the deadly 
Lorimer Gas?” 

West nodded. 

“Well, we'll get around to that in a 
minute,” went on Sawyer. “I suppose 
I had better tell you what I know in 
some chronological order. 

“Conklin, the butler, you know, was 
awakened about ten o’clock by the rain. 
He got up to go through the house to 
make sure that all of the windows were 
closed. As he passed along the hall- 
way of the second floor he saw a light 
burning in Mr. Lorimer’s room. That 
was not entirely unusual, for Lorimer 
is a widower and frequently reads in 
bed until quite a late hour. He has a 
reading lamp, one of those patent af- 
fairs, attached to the head of the bed, 
and the light shines directly over his 
shoulder. 

“Conklin rapped on the door. When 
there was no response he entered, with 
the idea of switching off the lights, 
thinking that Mr. Lorimer had fallen 
asleep, leaving the lights burning. The 
butler tiptoed in and found the chande- 
lier lights burning and the reading lamp 
by the bed in darkness. He was about 
to snap off the wall switch, he tells me, 
when he noticed something peculiar in 
Mr. Lorimer’s appearance, a startling 
rigidity of the muscles. He stepped a 
little nearer the bed and saw that his 
master’s eyes were open and staring, 
glassy with death. 

“At once he rushed downstairs and 
telephoned to me. I came over imme- 
diately, hardly waiting to dress, as you 
can see. I found Mr. Lorimer had been 
dead about two hours, for rigor mortis 


had set in, and that is all, except——” 
Doctor Sawyer paused impressively, as 
if about to make a startling statement, 
and it certainly was. “Except,” he 


went on, “I made enough of an exami- 
nation to be very sure that he was killed 
by the poison which he had himself per- 
fected, Lorimer Gas!” 
“A regular Frankenstein affair!’ I 
exclaimed, thrilled by the dramatic 
“Killed by the 


phase of the situation. 
child of his own brain!” 

If Pinklin West was particularly sur- 
prised he failed to show it; but, as far 
as that is concerned, he seldom dis- 
played surprise at anything. He low- 
ered himself into a chair and relaxed 
comfortably, almost indolently, as was 
his fashion when he wanted to think. 

“Lorimer Gas,” murmured West. 
“Humph! Very interesting, very in- 
teresting, indeed! No doubt that will 
go a long way in our process of elimi- 
nation, if not peincture your murder 
theory entirely, doctor. As I under- 
stand it, Sawyer, the formula for Lori- 
mer Gas is very closely guarded by the 
government, and all of the stuff that 
had been manufactured for war pur- 
poses was destroyed. Are you quite 
certain that it was Lorimer Gas that 
killed him? It would not be a familiar 
poison, you know.” 

“Tt is not a familiar poison,” agreed 
the physician, “but I happen to know 
something about its effects. You see, 
West, I am considered a pretty good 
chemist myself, and I was at work in 
the government laboratories during the 
war, associated with Chauncey Lorimer, 
in fact. Our friendship dates from that 
time. 

“Lorimer Gas causes a_ peculiar 
effect, a convulsion of the mus- 
cles, an effect similar to the action of 
cyanide, yet there is a difference to the 
medical man familiar with the two. In 
the laboratories we frequently made ex- 
periments on animals. One time some 
of it escaped accidentally and killed 
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three of our laboratory assistants; in 
this way we had the opportunity of see- 
ing how it left its victim in death, 

“T think it was this that influenced 
Lorimer to make further experiments. 
He was a most humane man, and, when 
he saw that peculiar, drawn, horrified 
look upon the faces of his three assist- 
ants who were killed by the stuff, he 
vowed that he would try and neutralize 
this effect, so that death, while still just 
as certain, would leave the face in re- 
pose. 

“He had a small laboratory up here 
at his summer place, and he was con- 
ducting further experiments with that 
end in view, a poison less violent in its 
action upon the muscles.” 

West sat entirely motionless, except 
for the nervous blinking of his eyes. 
“Suppose we see if I have the correct 
information about Lorimer Gas,” he 
said, after a moment. “As I understand 
it, one drop of the stuff, exposed to the 
action of the air, is sufficient to kill 
every person in an average-sized room, 
practically instantly.” 

“There’s no ‘practically’ about it,” re- 
torted Sawyer. “It kills like that,” and 
he snapped his fingers sharply. 

“Humph!” murmured West. “Then, 
doctor, does it not occur to you that 
administering this poison would entail 
considerable ingenuity. It is, I believe, 
a gaseous poison. It could not be given 
internally, of course?” 

“That is correct, West; it could not 
be administered internally.” 

“Then,” pursued West, “on your pre- 
sumption that Lorimer Gas in this case 
was released with homicidal intent ig 

“Yes,” interrupted Sawyer, “I see 
what you mean. You mean that had 
any one released the gas in Mr. Lori- 
mer’s room, he would himself have-suf- 
fered a similar fate.” 

“T mean nothing of the kind; I never 
make a definite statement until I have 
something to base it upon. Nothing is 
impossible, doctor. What I am getting 
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at is simply this: If Lorimer Gas was 
released with murderous intent, then it 
could not have been released at a time 
when the slayer was present.” 

“That is right, West,” said Sawyer. 
“You are building up a suicide theory, 
I see; and I am quite sure——”’ 

Just the shadow of a frown flashed 
over West's face. “Dear me, how peo- 
ple do jump at conclusions,” he ob- 
jected. “I am building up no theories 
whatever. I am merely getting a few 
facts straight in my mind. I am merely 
narrowing down a few probabilities. I 
take it that you are inclined to scoff at 
the idea of suicide?” 

“Most certainly I am!” answered 
Sawyer warmly. “Mr. Lorimer is not 
the type of man to commit suicide, be- 
sides he had no reason, no motive. He 
was in the best of health and certainly 
had no troubles, except is 

“To be sure, there is an ‘except, 
said West. “What an exceptionally 
fappy man he would have been to have 
had no troubles!” 

“T meant no troubles of sufficient im- 
portance to cause him to take his own 
life,” retorted Sawyer, stiffly. “By my 
‘except’ I meant something which de- 
veloped during the past few days, some- 
thing which is of vital importance in 
this tragedy. I wish that it were pos- 
sible to keep my lips sealed, but you 
would hear it from Conklin, anyway. 
It was Conklin who told me about it.” 

“Ah, I see,” murmured West ; “some- 
thing about the nephew, I take it. Con- 
klin was trying to tell me about it on 
the way here, but I shut him off. See- 
ing that it is Conklin who knows about 
it at first hand, suppose we let him tell 
us, doctor. 

“By the way, Sawyer, this nephew, 
Dutton, I suppose, did he have access 
to Mr. Lorimer’s laboratory ?” 

The doctor hesitated. “I think he 
did; of course he did,” he grudgingly 
admitted. “Earl frequently assisted his 
uncle in his experiments, but, hang it 


 ” 
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all, West, I just can’t believe that Earl 
Dutton killed his uncle!” 

“Well, then don’t,” replied West. 
“It’s a bad idea, anyhow, convicting 
people of crimes on snap judgment. 
Let’s have the butler in here; call him 
for me, will you, doctor? This chair’s 
so blessed comfortable that I don’t want 
to get up.” 


Ill. 


Conklin came into the room less dis- 
posed to talk than when he had left us 
only a few minutes before. 

“[—I’m sorry I said so much,” he be- 
gan stammeringly. “I just blurted 
things out to Doctor Sawyer before I 
thought; I was that excited. Come to 
think about it, Mr. Earl couldn’t have 
done it. Why, gentlemen, he loved his 
uncle. But, when the doctor blurted out 
something about murder, it popped into 
my mind, before I could stop to rea- 
son things out, about the words that 
Mister Earl and his uncle had. Why, I 
remember as a little boy ai 

“Come, Conklin,” interrupted West, 
briskly. “You can reminisce when there 
are less important matters to dispose of. 
Please confine yourself to telling us, as 
directly as possible, about this quarrel 
between Earl Dutton and Mr. Lorimer.” 

Other men than the old butler had 
felt their tendency to loquacity suddenly 
checked by Pinklin West’s calm, even 
tones. He nodded obediently. 

“Yes, sir, [ understand,” he replied. 
“You want only what I saw and heard, 
not my own poor opinions. Well, sir, 
Mr. Earl is Mr. Lorimer’s favorite 
nephew, the only son of his only sister, 
and his parents died when he was just 
a little shaver, and he came to live with 
Mr. Lorimer. Mr. Lorimer raised him; 
more like a father than an uncle he 
was, Sir. 

“Mr. Earl was goin’ on twenty-three, 
an’ I don’t suppose he ever so much as 
once raised his voice against his uncle, 
not until yesterday. It was over a 


woman, sir. And a snip of an actress 
person she is, too! Worse luck to her! 

“T wasn’t aimin’ to eavesdrop, y’un- 
derstand, but I was puttin’ some books 
away in th’ library, an’ I couldn’t help 
but overhear voices in Mr. Lorimer’s 
den, which is just off the library. It 
was Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Earl talkin’; 
they was havin’ heated words, quit 
heated. Mr. Lorimer was a calm man 
a very calm man, sir, an’ I don’t know 
when I’d ever seen him so excited be. 
fore. 

“*So,’ Mr. Lorimer says, real angry, 
‘this is the way you show your grati- 
tude, is it, Earl? You intend to defy 
me and marry this actress person ?’ 

“Mr. Earl begins t’ pound th’ table 
with his fist—I peeked just a little, bein’ 
so surprisedlike to hear them talkin’ 
like that. 

“Uncle Chauncey,’ he says, ‘I deny 
your right to use that tone of voice in 
speaking of Amy St. Clair. She is a 
splendid woman, and I cousider it no 
discredit to her that she is an actress.’ 

“Oh, you don’t!’ exclaims Mr. Lori- 
mer. ‘I guess you're proud to see your 
future wife’s pictures in the daily pa- 
pers—in tights. Well, nephew, I’m 
telling you right now that she’s a schem- 
ing adventuress, who imagines that 
you're going to inherit the most of my 
fortune. I say ‘imagine,’ young man, 
for that is the correct word; for you’re 
not! If you marry that—that woman, 
I'll cut you off without a penny. Un- 
derstand?’ 

“I. remember that much of it, sir, 
word for word. They talked on, get- 
ting more excited, an’ Mr. Lorimer said 
some things that I didn’t understand. I 
dis hear him say something about 
‘breaking it off,’ an’ Mr. Earl, he shouts: 

“*T warn you, Uncle Chauncey, don’t 
drive me too far; I won’t be account- 
able for my actions. When you talk 
about the woman whom I love like that, 
it is all that I can do to keep my hands 
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off of your throat. Don’t say another 
word, or I’) kill you where you stand!’ 

“Then I heard them moving toward 
the library, sir, and—well, I knew that 
Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t like it if he knew 
I’d been listening, so I went on out into 
the hall.” 

All the while West had been intently 
watching Conklin’s face. 

“Quite a verbatim memory you 
have, Conklin,” he said, “quite a men- 
tal feat, to be sure!” 

I glanced quickly at West, trying to 
fathom if there was a tinge of hidden 
sarcasm in his voice; as usual, his face 
was devoid of expression. Was it pos- 
sible, I wondered, that West, with that 
uncanny faculty of his, had put his fin- 
ger on some inconsequential something 
that led him to believe that Conklin, 
and not Earl Dutton, had killed Chaun- 
cey Lorimer? West had done stranger 
things than that. 

“What time was this quarrel?” West 
demanded. 

“About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
sir.” 

“What happened, Conklin, between 
five o’clock and the last time you saw 
Mr. Lorimer alive?” 

“Dinner was served at six, sir; din- 
ner is always served at six. Mr. Lori- 
mer was quite a stickler for dinner be- 
ing at six. He stayed in his den until 
the dinner gong sounded, sir. He dined 
alone; Mr. Earl went out. I think he 
went out to the laboratory. 

“After dinner Mr. Lorimer, as was 
his custom, went back to the library 
for his cigar—he only smokes two a day 
now—and about nine o’clock he went 
up to his room for the night. And that 
was the last time I saw him alive. As 
he went up the stairs he turned to me 
an’ he says: ‘Conklin, when Earl comes 
in, tell him that I would like to have 
him come up to my room.’ And then 
he went on upstairs.” The butler’s 
voice broke with a dry sob. 


“And did you deliver the message to 
Earl Dutton?’ demanded West. 

“Yes, sir, I did. Mr. Earl came in 
not more than five minutes after his 
uncle went up to his room, and I told 
him. He said he’d go up and see what 
he wanted. I could see he was still 
mighty angry, but I don’t care, sir, how 
it seems, I don’t believe Mr. Earl did 
it!” 

“Did you see Dutton again?” asked 
West. 

“Yes,” replied Conklin, “he came 
right down. He didn’t say a word, but 
stamped out of the house toward the 
village. Yes, come to think about it, 
he did say something, too. Just before 
he slammed the door he turns to me 
and he says: ‘I’ll say good-by, Conklin; 
I’m never going to set foot inside this 
house again.’ That’s all he said.” 

Doctor Sawyer shook his head sadly. 
“I wish that I could share Conklin’s 
faith in Earl’s innocence,” he burst out. 
“Heaven knows I like the boy, but he 
has always been hot-headed, although, 
as Conklin says, I never knew him to 
raise his voice against his uncle. It— 
it looks bad, very bad! The boy was 
driven insane by his infatuation for this 
St. Clair woman. Of course, you've 
seen her pictures in the papers; she is 
a beauty, but almost old enough to be 
Earl’s mother. She’s been married two 
or three times, and I guess Earl’s pros- 
pective fortune made him more attrac- 
tive to her. 

“Conklin hadn’t told me about Earl's 
going to the laboratory after his quarrel 
with his uncle. Poor boy! No doubt 
he realized that the St. Clair woman 
would throw him over if he was disin- 
herited, and the temptation was too 
strong; there was, no doubt, a vial of 
the Lorimer Gas right where he could 
reach it, and——— But how in the world 
did he manage to kill his uncle without 
getting a whiff of it himself?” 

West held up his hand in protest. — 

“Do you know, Sawyer,” he said, 
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“you and my secretary, Miller here, are 
as alike as two peas in a pod, always 
building theoretical houses with no 
foundation to em. Get your mind fixed 
on a given point and there you are, star- 
ing at it and unable to see anything else. 
Doesn’t it seem a trifle unreasonable 
to you—but what’s the use of arguing? 
First thing I know I'll be joining your 
guessing contest myself. Suppose we 
go upstairs for a look around; perhaps 
we can find——” 

He stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence, as footsteps echoed on the floor 
of the long porch, which extended 
across the front of the house. Conk- 
lin’s eyes widened and his hands be- 
gan to tremble. 

“It’s—Mr. Earl!” he whispered. 
“I’d know his walk anywhere!” 

Doctor Sawyer and I started up in 
amazement. ‘Earl come back!” ex- 
claimed Sawyer. 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

“Impossible, nonsense!” said West. 


“Somehow, I rather expected that he 
would come back.” 


IV, 


“Conklin!” called Earl Dutton’s 
voice, as the front door opened and 
closed. “Conklin, are you up? What’s 
the house doing all lighted up like a 
Christmas tree? Is there something 
wrong ?” 

“Answer him,” West told the butler. 
“Tell him to come in here.” 

“Here I am, Mr. Earl,” said Conklin, 
stepping to the door. “There are some 
gentleman here to see you.” 

A moment later the man, whom I was 
very sure had slain his own uncle, stood 
in the room, staring at us with frank 
curiosity. He was a tall, slim, clean 
lad who did not look more than the 
years that Sawyer had mentioned— 
twenty-three, he had said. A handsome 
fellow he was, with hair as black as a 
raven’s feathers and eyes to match. 


“Sawyer !” he exclaimed. “And who 
are these other two gentlemen? What’s 
wrong? What—are you doing here at 
two o’clock in the morning? Is it Uncle 
Chauncey? Is he sick?” 

“He’s dead,” replied Sawyer bluntly. 

“Dead!” gasped young Dutton. 
“Dead !” 

“You speak as if you didn’t know that 
already,” cut in West, and I was amazed 
to hear a thin, cutting, sarcastic edge to 
his voice. Was this really West talk- 
ing, the West who so seldom inflected 
his voice with the slightest show of 
emotion? Had he, in that one swift 
glance of appraisal that he had given 
Dutton from behind his spectacles, 
found something that warranted an ap- 
parent reversal of opinion? Had he 
suddenly decided that the lad was 
guilty ? 

“Didn’t know it already?” repeated 
Dutton. “What are you talking about? 
How shou!d I know that he was dead?” 

“It seems that you were the last per- 
son to see him alive,” retorted West, 
meaningly. 

“You—you mean that—that he has 
been killed—murdered?” exclaimed 
Dutton. “You are intimating that—that 
I——” His hands clenched, and he 
took a step toward West. 

“T am intimating nothing,” replied 
West. “I never intimate things. I am 
‘simply making the plain statement of 
fact that you were the last person, so 
far as we know now, to have seen him* 
alive. You saw him at nine o'clock, 
some four hours after you quarreled 
with him.” 

“How did you know that we quar- 
reled ?” asked Dutton. 

“Conklin heard you,” replied West 
promptly, and the butler lowered his 
eyes before the accusing gaze of Dut- 
ton, his face flushing. He forgot that 
he had, perhaps, accidentally lent a 
helping hand to juStice, that the young 
man before him was accused of mur- 
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der, and not merely the nephew of the 
master of the house. 

“I didn’t intend to eavesdrop, Mr. 
Earl,” he pleaded. “I was only - 

“Of course you did,” interrupted 
West crisply, “and a very good thing 
you did, too.” He turned back to 
Dutton. 

“Dutton,” he said, his voice again an 
even monotone, “let’s be frank about 
this business. You are suspected of 
causing your uncle’s death; it is only 
right that I tell you that before I pro- 
ceed to ask you any questions. 

“Doctor Sawyer was called in by 
Conklin, who found Mr. Lorimer dead 
in his bed. Sawyer at once suspected 
murder, and he called me in; it hap- 
pens that I have had a little experience 
in untangling affairs of this kind, and, 
if it will do your peace of mind any 
good, I may say that I have sometimes 
kept the wrong man from going to jail. 
That'll be some solace to you, perhaps, 
. if you are innocent. 

“That being understood, you can talk 
and answer questions, or you can stand 
upon your constitutional rights and keep 
your mouth closed. Kindly remember 
this: I am not a police officer bent 
upon fastening the crime on some one 
for the sake of making a record. I am 
merely interested in getting at the bot- 
tom of this affair; if you’re innocent, 
it won’t take me long to find it out, 
and, if I do, I'll leave nothing undone 
to see that you get fair play. What do 
you say?” 

Earl Dutton stared at Sawyer as if 
for confirmation. 

“That’s right, Earl,” said the doctor. 
“Pinklin West is a man who’s solved 
a lot of tough cases.” 

“West!” exclaimed Dutton. “Of 
course I’ve read about you. You’re 
the man who saved that Gridley fellow 
from the gallows on that forged fin- 
ger-print thing. 

“T don’t understand what this is all 


about, but, if any one says that I killed” 
my uncle, it’s a lie! I’m willing to talk; 
I’ve got nothing to hide. I’ll answer all 
of your questions gladly. I suppose it’s 
because we quarreled, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose I did say some harsh things to 
Uncle Chauncey, but I’ve just come 
back from finding out that he was right. 
What killed: him?” 

“A very deadly poison, Dutton,” re- 
plied West; “a poison little known, a 
poison called Lorimer Gas.” 

“My Heaven!” cried Dutton. “You 
mean that? Impossible! How could 
any one have got hold of it?” 

“Didn’t you have access to your un- 
cle’s laboratory ?” 

“Yes. I see what you mean now. 
You think that I got hold of some of it 
that way? It isn’t so. I wouldn’t even 
know what it looked like. I did help 
Uncle Chauncey in some of his work, 
but he was under government oath not 
to reveal the formula to any one; he 
never permitted me inside the labora- 
tory when he was working with Lori- 
mer Gas. And he never carried any 
of it around with him, it was so damna- 
bly deadly, you know. A drop of it 
would kill all of us in this room. It is 
a highly volatile gas and expands in- 
stantly when exposed to the air; it is 
fiendish stuff ! 

“He kept it locked up in an iron box, 
what little of it he had around. He 
never-had more than a few ounces of 
the stuff at a time.” 

“Then you had never handled any 
of it?” asked West. 

“TI give you my word, Mr. West, that 
I don’t even know the color of it, if it 
has a color,” Dutton replied simply. 

“Assuming for the moment that you 
are telling the truth,” continued West, 
“suppose you tell us about the quarrel.” 

“T don’t, of course, know how much 
Conklin overheard,” began Dutton, 
“but it was about a lady whom I had 
expected to marry. She is an actress 
in musical comedy. Uncle Chauncey 
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threatened to disinherit me——” He 


paused as a horror-stricken look spread 
over his face. 

“Oh, I see now!” he cried, his hands 
clenching. “You think that I killed him 
to keep him from disinheriting me, to 
keep from losing his money? I didn’t 
care anything about that. That wasn’t 
why I threatened him; I remember that 
I did threaten him. It was because of 
the harsh things that he said about her. 

“After we quarreled I made up my 
mind to leave his house. I went out to 
the laboratory to gather together some 
of my personal belongings. I suppose 
you will think that I went out there to 
get the poison. Well, I didn’t. When 
I came back into the house Conklin told 
me that Uncle Chauncey wanted to 
see me. < 

“I went up to his roome He was sit- 
ting in his big chair by the window, 
waiting for me. He told me that per- 
haps he had been harsh, but that he 
was only trying to save me. He ad- 
vised me to find out for myself that 
the lady only wanted the Lorimer 
money; to go to her and ‘tell her that 
I had been cut off without a penny, 
and see what happened. 

“We quarreled again, only it was I 
who did most of the quarreling this 
time. Uncle was very calm about it. I 
think I raved a good deal and told him 
that I would marry her, money or no 
money, and that I didn’t want a cent, 
and that I would never enter his house 
again. 

“I left the room, and he was there 
by the window, smiling at me in the way 
that I had always loved. My heart 
softened, and I turned to him and I 
said: ‘Uncle Chauncey, if she throws 
me over I'll come back and apologize 
to you—and that means I’ll never be 
back,’ 


““Then you'll be back, my boy,’ he 
told me. ‘Don’t forget, that’s a bar- 
gain,’ 
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“I stormed out of the house and went 
to the village, just in time to get the 
nine o'clock train for the city. I found 
her at the hotel, and—well, uncle was 
right. She threw me over when I told 
her that I wouldn’t have any money 
except what I earned, and that my earn- 
ing prospects were not excellent. Gad, 
but she was deliberate about it! Then 
I saw her as she was, a woman too old 
for me, and cold and scheming. 

“I caught the midnight train from 
the city and waited up at the village 
for the rain to slacken before walking 
home. That’s all there is of it, and 
that’s the truth!” 

I have always been extremely skepti- 
cal of those who insist upon empha- 
sizing the truth of their statements. 
Doctor Sawyer bit his lips uncertainly, 
seemingly trying to decide if he should 
believe Earl Dutton’s story or not. 
West sat calmly staring with his faded 
blue eyes into the suspected man’s face; 
he said not a word for a full minute. 

In my two years of association with 
West I have sometimes fancied that I 
could see behind that masklike face of 
his; just now it seemed to me that he 
was stumped. 

“Humph!” he said mildly. “This 
being Sunday, and there being no one 
else in sight, I presume that the serv- 
ants are all away for the day. Is thet 
correct ?” 

Conklin nodded. “Yes, sir,” he re- 
plied. “It is hard to keep servants out 
here unless they are given Sundays off. 
I cooked Mr. Lorimer’s dinner myself.” 

“Then, I take it,” pursued West, 
“that there have been no other persons 
about the house yesterday, except Dut- 
ton and Conklin. Is that true?” 

“No one else except Mr. Stephen, 
sir,” replied Conklin, 

West’s eyes blinked a little more rap- 
idly. “Mr. Stephen?” he questioned. 
“And who, pray, is Mr. Stephen?” 

“That is Mr. Lorimer’s other nephew, 
Stephen Lorimer,” said Doctor Sawyer. 
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“No one told me there was another 
nephew,” remonstrated West. “Just 
when I had finished a simple job of 
elimination, too.” 

Doctor Sawyer smiled _ slightly. 
“Well, you can just add Stephen Lori- 
mer to your elimination process, West,” 
he said. “It happens that Stephen, who 
does not spend a great deal of time in 
Wilderness Station, went to the city on 
the morning train, the eleven o’clock 
train, to be exact.” 

“And hasn’t come homer Has any 
one looked in his room to see if by any 
chance he’s back?” 

“I can answer you again,” replied 
the doctor. “Stephen called me on long 
distance about nine o’clock from the 
city; wanted me to get his golf things 
and bring them in to the Blackmere 
Hotel to him this morning.” 

“Oh, did he?” asked West. “Does he 
make a habit of having you run little 
errands for him?” 

“T don’t recall his having made a simi- 
lar request before, if that’s what you 
call ‘running an errand,’” answered 
Sawyer testily. “And I think it’s 
rather absurd trying to cast suspicion 
on Stephen, if that’s what you’re doing. 
He was miles away from here when his 
uncle died, and that lets him out.” 

“That’s logical, anyhow,” said West. 
“We can let it go at that for the time 
being. As I see it, the thing for us to 
do now is to find out, first, not who 
killed Chauncey Lorimer, but how he 
was killed. When we discover that, 
perhaps we will be making a little head- 
Way. 

“By the way, Sawyer, if you don’t 
mind I wish you’d go to the telephone 
and call up Stephen Lorimer. You said 
he was stopping at the Blackmere, I 
believe. It’s only right that he should 
be informed of the tragedy; suggest to 
him, will you, Sawyer, that he come out 
on the first train. Now let’s be getting 
upstairs, which is really where we 
should have begun in the first place,” 
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Vv. 


None of us, of course, having any 
police powers, nothing was said about 
placing Earl Dutton under arrest, ; 
matter in which West seemed not at al 
concerned, but which annoyed me con- 
siderably. I even suggested to Wes 
that the county authorities be notified, 

“Plenty of time, Thorne, plenty oj 
time,” said West. “The chances ar 
that by daylight we may have found 
some one for them to arrest. Who 
would you place under arrest nov, 
pray ?” 

“Who?” I retorted indignantly. 
“Who else, but Dutton! By your own 
process of reasoning he was the only 
man who could have done it. There 
were but three people in the house here 
all day, Conklin and the two nephews. 
One of them went to the city hours be- 
fore the murder. Surely you don’t think 
Conklin did it?) And that leaves only 
Dutton, and he had both motive and 
opportunity. He faced disinheritance, 
and he had access to Lorimer’s labora- 
tory.” 

“Ah,” murmured West, “so you have 
quite solved the mystery, my friend! 
Good! Since it is all settled, will you 
kindly let me know just how it was 
done? As to that angle of it, I'll admit 
I am rather puzzled. What I am ex 
ceedingly anxious to know, is how the 
poison was administered to Lorimer 
without the slayer suffering the same 
fate.” 

“It must be one of three or four 
things,” I hazarded. “The gas could 
have been contained in something and 
tossed over the transom, the container 
breaking when it struck the floor.” 

“A nice little theory, Thorne, except 
that there are no transoms to any of 
the doors in this house.” 

“Oh,” I went on without chagrin, 
“the same thing could have been done 
through an open window, from 4 
ladder.” 
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“I am afraid that I'll have to check- 
mate you again, Thorne. I have a good 
deal of information about Lorimer Gas, 
and, supposing that any man would be 
fool enough to go climbing up ladders 
on the outside of a house to commit 
murder, the fumes of the stuff would 
sweep out of the window and kill him 
dead as a hammer before he could step 
down one rung.” 

“Or,” I went on triumphantly, play- 
ing my best card, “Dutton might have 
worn a gas mask with an oxygen helmet. 
One can see he’s been in the army; 
chances are that he has a gas equip- 
ment.” 


I think that West suppressed a laugh. 


“Come, Thorne,” he protested, “you 
forget that Conklin followed Dutton up 
the stairs—I am predicating my argu- 
ment on the theory that you are try- 
ing to link up a chain of evidence 
against Dutton—and saw him enter his 
uncle’s room; he also saw him come 
out again. You must remember that 
a gas mask and oxygen helmet would 


be a very cumbersome and bulky thing 


to carry about. And he would have 
had to remove it after he got safely out 
of the room. 

“No, don’t suggest, my friend, that 
possibly Dutton came back unawares 
to Conklin. If Dutton caught the nine 
o'clock train to Chicago he didn’t have 
any time to come back; and, if he 
didn’t go to Chicago, it will be easy 
enough to trip him up on the story. I 
am inclined to believe, Thorne, that the 
man employed a more ingenious method 
than any that you suggest.” 

“It’s apparent that you think that 
Dutton is innocent,” I retorted. 

“Ts it?” 

“Certainly it is,” I replied, “and that 
leaves only Conklin, and any dunce 
would know in two minutes that Conk- 
lin didn’t do it.” 

“You forget the other nephew,” re- 
minded West. 

“Of course I’ve forgotten him,” I 


snorted. “The man was miles away 
when Lorimer was given the poison 
gas. He couldn’t very well have worked 
it from Chicago.” 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,” 
West absently. 

“But you're sure Dutton is inno- 
cent?” { insisted. 

“T’m never sure of anything, until I 
am quite sure,” he replied enigmatically. 

“Well, my guess is sg 

“Tut, man!” he interrupted. ‘“Guess- 
ing is the easiest thing you do. As | 
am so often telling you, it’s a bad habit 
to get into.” 

We had come to the door of Chaun- 
cey Lorimer’s bedroom, and I paused 
to give West the first look inside. It 
was a splendid room, partly filled by a 
massive four-posted bed with a canopy 
cover. There by the wide window, the 
only one in the room, sat the easy-chair, 
in which Earl Dutton had last seen his 
uncle alive. 

West stepped to the window. Early 
dawn was just breaking, and there was 
sufficient light to show that below the 
window was a wilderness of flower 
beds. 

“Down there, Thorne,” he said, “I 
think you'll find evidence to substantiate 
my denial of your theory about the lad- 
der. If a ladder had been used, you 
would find some evidence of it down 
there in that soft earth of the flower 
beds, and I’m wagering that you won’t 
find it.” 

My eyes turned toward the bed. 
Doctor Sawyer had pulled a sheet over 
the body, and I had no disposition to 
look beneath it. Fastened to the head 
of the bed, as Sawyer had explained 
to us, was.a reading light, one of those 
patent, clamp-on affairs; that, and a 
wheeled bookcase drawn up beside the 
bed, testified to the dead man’s habit 
of enjoying the luxury of reading after 
he had retired. 

It was I who first made the discov- 
ery of the piece of blue clay. I found 


said 
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it on the floor, almost hidden from view 
beneath the edge of the bed. With a 
sense of elation I noted the molded 
markings upon it, where it had been 
pressed against the sole of a shoe. 

“Look, West!” I exclaimed. “Here's 
most certainly a clew. A piece of blue 
clay, and, if my observations served me 
right, there’s no blue clay about this 
place. The soil is distinctly sandy 
loam.” 

“T nearly broke my neck stumbling 
into the back net of the tennis court 
across the lawn,” said West. “They 
quite often use clay to surface tennis 
courts.” 

“You're right,” I told him. “The 
clay came from the tennis court; see 
these indented corrugations? Those are 
from the rubber sole of a tennis shoe. 
We know that old Chauncey Lorimer 
doesn’t play tennis, so some one who 
plays tennis was beside Lorimer’s bed.” 

West nodded approval at this little 
piece of work of mine, and his fingers 
touched the piece of clay. “Quite dry,” 
he said. “That means that it did not 
drop from Doctor Sawyer’s shoe; 
wouldn’t have had time to dry so thor- 
ughly.” 

“I hope you’re not trying to connect 
Sawyer with the murder?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; certainly not,” he replied. 
“I merely noted that the doctor was 
wearing a pair of rubber-soled sneak- 
érs.”” 

At this moment Sawyer came into 
the room, with Dutton trailing reluc- 
tantly behind. The young fellow stared 
at the bed and shivered. 

“Uncle Chauncey dead!” he whis- 
pered. “It seems hard to believe.” 

“Stage stuff!’ I snorted, under my 
breath. It was going to take a good 
deal of evidence to convince me that 
the nephew was innocent. 

West had reached dewn to the bed 
and picked up a fragment of glass; I 
could see it scintillating in the light shed 
from the chandelier overhead. He 


studied it for a moment and then looked | 
at the reading lamp. 

“See here, Sawyer,” he said, “here’s 
a queer thing. The electric-light bulb 
in this reading lamp is shattered.” 

“That’s easily accounted for, I sup- 
pose,” replied the doctor. “As I ex- 
plained to you, there is a violent mus- 
cular contraction in a case of poisoning 
by Lorimer Gas, and, no doubt, his arm 
went up and struck the bulb. Those 
things break mighty easy sometimes.” 

“Yes, sometimes they do,” answered 
West, as he held the bit of glass between 
his fingers and broke it. For a moment 
he poked around the pillow, picking up 
a little fragment here and there and 
then tossing them aside again, as if 
they amounted to nothing. But, accus- 
tomed to watching him closely, I saw 
his blue eyes blinking with that nerv- 
ous rapidity which usually gave the only 
sign that his mind was traveling at 
lightning speed. 

“It is what the newspaper 
would be pleased to term a ‘baffling 
case,’ eh, Thorne?” he asked. “Strange 
how he could have been poisoned with 
that gas without the murderer himself 
~having been killed at the same time. 
Have you any theory, Sawyer?” 

The doctor shook his head. “If you 
can’t solve it, West, I don’t see how 
you could expect me to shed any light 
on it,” he said, with a slow smile. 

“Thank you for the compliment, doc- 
tor, if it is one,” returned West. 

“T’ve an idea,” I put in. “Perhaps it 
wasn’t murder, after all. Perhaps 
Lorimer had some secret reason for 
wanting to end his life. Perhaps he 
wanted to destroy any evidence of sui- 
cide. No man wants that hanging over 
his memory, you know. Perhaps he 
had the poison in a glass vial, and, be- 
fore crushing it between his fingers, 
broke the electric-light bulb, so that the 
glass of the two would be mixed and 
thus throw off any suspicion.” Se- 
cretly I was a little proud of this theory. 
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“And perhaps,” retorted West, with 
more irony than is customary with 
him, “the moon is made of green 
cheese.” He turned to Dutton. “Did 
you play tennis to-day?” he demanded. 

Young Dutton nodded. “Yes,” he 
readily agreed. “I was on the court this 
morning with Stephen and Doctor Saw- 
yer. Stephen is quite a star, and he 
was playing against the doctor and me.” 

Sawyer laughed shortly. “West, 
you're certainly a wonder at thinking 
up peculiar questions. What on earth 
has a game of tennis got to do with 
Lorimer’s death?” he demanded. 

West merely shrugged his shoulders. 
“Now, if you don’t mind,” he said, 
“T’'ll excuse all of you for a few min- 
utes—all of you but Thorne.” 

When they had gone I watched West 
eagerly, rather expecting to see him do 
something spectacular. I was disap- 
pointed. Instead, he began moving about 
the room, studying things with minute 
care. Gradually he worked his way 
over to the old-fashioned writing desk 
in one corner. He opened one of the 
drawers and motioned to me. “Any- 
thing in that drawer strike you as pe- 
culiar ?” he asked. 

“The only thing I see,” I replied, “is 
that Lorimer was a little messy about 
keeping his papers.” 

“Ah, but he wasn’t,” murmured 
West. “Everything about his room in- 
dicates that he was a most thoroughly 
methodical man; the confused condi- 
tion of these papers, my dear Thorne, 
convinces me that some one has been 
searching Lorimer’s private papers.” 

Slowly he began to sort over the con- 
tents of the drawers. Evidently he 
found nothing that interested him. 
Then he turned his attention to the 
bookcase, and I watched him curiously 
as he began to remove the volumes, 
mostly heavy treatises on chemistry, 
such as Chauncey Lorimer would be 
expected to read until the late hours of 
the night. 
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From behind the volumes he brought . 
forth a small metal dispatch box, one 
of those frail affairs that are neither 
burglar-proof nor fireproof. West 
made short work of forcing back the 
lid, He found a pass book, a large sheaf 
of canceled checks, and other papers. 

As I peered over West’s shoulder [ 
saw him glancing through the papers. 
His attention seemed particularly at- 
tracted to several of the canceled 
vouchers which were fastened together. 
He studied them closely, and, without 
a word, thrust them into his pocket. 

“What are those?” I demanded. 

“Let’s be getting downstairs, Thorne,’ 
he said evasively, but I knew from the 
blinking of his eyes that he had hit 
upon something, or thought he had. 


’ 


VI. 


Nine o’clock found us, West, Doctor 
Sawyer, Dutton, and myself, seated in 
the library. West had said nothing, but 
all of us knew, of course, that we were 
waiting for Stephen Lorimer. [ail 
Dutton stared moodily out of the win- 
dow, his face drawn and haggard by 
the horror of the night. Doctor Saw- 
yer nodded drowsily, and I sat very 
much awake, trying to figure out just 
what it was that West had found. In- 
stinctively I felt that he had solved the 
mystery. Except for that piece of 
hardened blue clay, I had not observed 
the slightest clew, but that blue clay 
might have been dropped from the ten- 
nis shoe of one of three men, Sawyer, 
Dutton, or Stephen Lorimer. 

Dutton turned appealingly to West. 
“Surely, sir,” he asked, “you don’t think 
Stephen did it? How could he have 
done it? I'll admit that he and Uncle 
Chauncey didn’t hit it off very well. 
Stephen is a bit wild, and Uncle Chaun- 
cey was very strait-laced. Sometimes | 
thought he was too stern with Stephen. 
But he couldn’t have done it; he was 
in Chicago when it happened.” 
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“Yes, so he was,” replied West. 

“Earl is right,” said Sawyer yawn- 
ingly. “Any such suspicion as that is 
preposterous. Well, he’ll be here soon 
now; I heard the train whistling down 
at the foot of the hill, some minutes ago. 
He said he would be out on the first 
train without fail.” 

Dutton shook his head helplessly. 
“Of course,” he reasoned, “Stephen 
couldn’t have done it, and it’s just as 
ridiculous to suspect poor old Conklin, 
and that leaves me. I swear I didn’t 
do it, although, when I see Sawyer and 
this man, Thorne Miller, staring at me 
the way they do, I know they think I 
did. 

“T guess it does look pretty black for 
me. Of course, the evidence is only 
circumstantial, and probably no jury 
would ever actually convict me, but I’d 
as soon be hung as to have to go 
through life with the suspicion follow- 
ing me. 

“West, do you know, if it wasn’t for 
what you did in that Gridley case, sav- 
ing him from the gallows the way you 
did, I’d not have much hope left. There 
was the quarrel, my work in the labora- 
tory, my visit to the laboratory only a 
few hours before Uncle Chauncey was 
killed ——” 

“Tut, man,” remonstrated West 
mildly. ‘“‘What’s the use putting your- 
self on trial in that fashion? At least 
wait until you’re charged with some- 
thing.” 

A silence again fell over the room, 
broken, some ten minutes later, by the 
laborious coughing of the Wilderness 
Station flivver, which did taxi service. 
We knew that Stephen Lorimer had 
arrived. 

Young Lorimer came in, his eyes 
heavy from loss of sleep, his face 
nearly as haggard as his cousin’s. “I 
couldn’t get any satisfactory informa- 
tion over the telephone,” he burst out. 
“Uncle Chauncey murdered? How? 
By whom?” 


There was a silence during which al] 
of us waited for West to take charge 
of the conversation, but West moved 
not a muscle. “Great Heaven, are you 
all dumb?” asked Lorimer. “Can't you 
answer my questions ?” 

“We don’t know,” said Doctor Saw- 
yer, when West still failed to speak. 

“I do,” answered West quietly. 

“Then why don’t you tell me!” ex- 
claimed Lorimer. “Who the devil are 
you, anyhow ?” 

“Because I am not ready to tell you 
just yet,” replied West calmly, ignor- 
ing the second question. 

Lorimer stared at him closely. “Have 
you all taken leave of your senses?” he 
demanded. “Is this some kind of hor- 
rible joke? What does it mean, any- 
how ?” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” asked 
Dutton. “If you don’t, I will. Stephen, 
here’s what it amounts to: either you or 
I killed Uncle Chauncey ; at least that’s 
the way it seems to figure out. You 
weren’t here, and I didn’t, so——””_ He 
broke into a wild laugh that told of 
nerves frayed to the breaking point. 

Pinklin West had strolled to the win- 
dow and was staring off down the road. 
Coming up the hill, plowing through 
the slush, was a car. 

“The sheriff will be here in a min- 
ute,” he said quietly. “In a moment 
now I shall name the man who killed 
Chauncey Lorimer. He is in_ this 
room.” 

There was an unemotional positive- 
ness in West’s tone that held us all 
spellbound ; the almost hypnotic blank- 
ness of his blue eyes, as they blinked 
behind his glasses, gave all of us an 
uncanny feeling. Our eyes were still 
intent upon his face when Sheriff Lan- 
ham came into the room. 

“Sheriff,” said West, “I am the man 
who was talking with you on the phone. 
My name is Pinklin West, and I have 
rather taken charge of matters here— 
at the request of Doctor Sawyer, who 
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was called in by the butler. Doctor 
Sawyer is a neighbor of the Lorimers. 

“Sheriff, I am about to name the man 
who killed Chauncey Lorimer by ad- 
ministering the deadliest poison gas 
known to science, the product of the 
man whom it killed. 

“Tt is a most unusual case; one of 
the most peculiar mysteries that it has 
been my lot to come in contact with. 
The man who killed Mr. Lorimer is 
one of three who played tennis on’ the 
Lorimer court yesterday morning. My 
secretary, Mr. Thorne Miller, found at 
the head of the murdered man’s bed a 
dried piece of blue clay which had been 
dropped from the sole of a tennis shoe. 
It dropped there at the moment when 
the slayer entered the room to carry 
out his murderous purpose. The rea- 


son for the murder I will show you.” 
West took from his pocket the pieces 
of paper which I had taken to be can- 
celed bank vouchers. 
“These,” West went on with deadly 


calm, “are four notes to which Chaun- 
cey Lorimer’s name was forged in in- 
dorsement, and they were cashed at a 
bank in Chicago. They are clever 
forgeries, but to one familiar with chi- 
rography the forgery is quite marked. 

“I have here a message that was sent 
to me at midnight. The same hand that 
penned that note forged Chauncey Lori- 
mer’s indorsement on these notes; any 
handwriting expert will tell you that. 
And the man who forged those notes is 
the man who killed Lorimer to escape 
criminal prosecution. Doctor Sawyer, 
you are that man!” 

For the full count of ten we all sat 
there in amazed, stupefied silence. Doc- 
tor Sawyer, his face livid, sprang from 
his chair. “That’s a lie!” he declared. 
“It’s made out of the whole cloth! 
Prove it, prove it!” 

“Just what I propose to do, Sawyer,” 
replied West in his even tones. “Any 
handwriting expert will agree that you 
are the forger. Lorimer, I take it, felt 
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sorry for you; he had become intimate 
with you during your war work. He 
gave you a chance to make restitution. 
When you were unable to do so, for 
you were doubtless in the hole a good 
deal deeper than you let him know, he 
threatened to expose you. You chose 
what you thought was the only way of 
silencing him.” 

Sawyer’s whole body was shaking 
like a man with the palsy, but his face 
took on a sort of stubborn defiance. 

“What if I did?” he demanded. 
“You can’t prove that I killed him. 
How could I have killed him? I was 
at home playing cards with five guests, 
ail reputable men, until nearly midnight. 
In fact, George Fitch and I were still 
there when Conklin telephoned to me 
that Lorimer was dead. I’ve got a per- 
fect alibi. And I deny that I forged 
any notes; even if I did, the only man 
who could actually swear to it is dead.” 

West sighed, “The human mind,” he 
murmured, “is a strange piece of 
mechanism. Sawyer worked out what 
narrowly missed being a perfect crime. 
He and Lorimer were in government 
work together; he helped Lorimer to 
perfect the deadly Lorimer Gas in the 
government laboratories. As a result 
of this association, Sawyer doubtless 
enjoyed Chauncey Lorimer’s confidence 
in working out his new experiments, 
enough confidence, at any rate, to get 
hold of a small amount of the stuff. 

“His calling me in was just a bit of 
human conceit. No doubt he wanted 
to enjoy the sensation of seeing a man, 
who has been credited with solving 
quite a few mysteries, baffled by the per- 
fection of his scheme. Besides, it 
seemed to him the natural thing to do; 
he saw me as I drove up to my lodge, 
and it was the obvious and natural thing 
to do. No doubt, too, he thought his 
apparent frankness would disarm me. 

“He ran into a bit of unexpected 
luck, for suspicion naturally fell upon 
Dutton, who quarreled with the dead 
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man and made some idle threats, as men 
will under the stress of great anger. 
Sawyer figured that there was not 
enough evidence to convict Dutton, but 
quite enough to deflect any suspicion 
from himself. 

“I suspected Sawyer almost at once. 
His manner was vaguely nervous and 
uneasy, signs which are easily read by 
one who makes a business of studying 
human nature and dissecting the process 
of human thought.” 

“You talk like a fish!” said Sawyer. 
“You don’t expect the sheriff to arrest 
a man on the strength of those abstract 
theories. Bah!” 

“As I was saying,” went of West, 
undisturbed, “I knew that Lorimer 
must have been killed by some one who 
knew how to handle the deadly Lori- 
mer Gas. No mere novice could do it. 
Dutton might have qualified in that par- 
ticular, but, when I talked with him, I 
could see that he was innocent. Stephen 
Lorimer I scratched off the list because 
he did not know enough about chemis- 
try. Of course, Conklin was out of the 
question. 

“When Thorne found the piece of 
blue clay I was quite sure. When I 
found the forged notes I was able to 
establish a motive, a little detail which 
annoyed me exceedingly. 

“Then another clew, Sawyer, was in 
those broken pieces of the electric-light 
glohe. You would have done much 
better to have left them all lying there, 
instead of putting some of them into 
your pocket when Conklin called you 
in. It must be quite an unnerving thing, 
at that, for a physician to be called in 
to attend_the man whom he has mur- 
dered.” 

“What's the light globe got to do 
with it?” asked Sawyer. “The man is 
crazy!” But I knew by the wild look 
in the doctor’s eyes that West had put 
his finger on the truth. Sawyer was 


hoping against hope that he was just 
guessing. 

“The light globe had everything to 
do with it,” replied West. “You knew 
of Lorimer’s habit of reading in bed. 
After the tennis game you slipped into 
the house under pretext of washing 
your hands. The upper floors of th 
house were vacant, and you were un 
detected when you slipped into Lori- 
mer’s room and put into the socket of 
the reading lamp your specially con- 
structed light bulb. 

“You knew that Lorimer would re- 
tire and turn on the light. You knew 
that the tensile strength of the glass in 
your fiendish device would stand oniy 
a certain amount of heat before it would 
burst, releasing into the room its deadly 
contents of Lorimer Gas. That’s how 
you killed Chauncey Lorimer; put the 
handcuffs on him, Mr. Sheriff.” 

Doctor Sawyer saw his cunning 
scheme ruthlessly dissected by West’s 
master mind, and he sunk limply back 
in his chair. Then he bowed his head 
and extended his wrists. “Put ’em on, 
sheriff,” he whispered. “He’s right; it 
was just like he says. Heavens, West, 
if I had a brain like yours I could de- 
vise a perfect crime!” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” retorted West. 
“There is no such thing as a perfect 
crime. Any problem that a human 
brain can construct a human brain can 
solve.” 

As we stepped out onto the porch 
I glanced at my watch. “I’m going to 
hazard a guess,” I began. 

“Thorne,” he replied sternly, “imust 
I warn you again that guessing is a bad 
habit ?” 

“T was going to hazard a guess,” I 
went on, “that you must be missing your 
breakfast.” 

“Well, for once, my friend, you have 
guessed right,” he murmured.- “Let’s 
be getting along.” 


, 
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” Roy W. Hinds 


a. of ‘‘What He Taught Best,’’ etc. 


HE older man stepped to the 

window of his hotel room and 

peered into the night. The 

younger man, half dressed, 
dozed on the bed, 

Outside, whirlpools of fine, stinging 
snow scurried- through the streets. A 
boisterous wind drove the snow from 
the open places and piled it in treacher- 
ous drifts against the buildings and ob- 
structions of Kansas City. 

The man at the window let the shade 


fall back into place and turned toward 


the bed. 

“Um!” the other grunted, 
opening his eyes. 

Whereupon the older man stepped to 
the telephone. After considerable de- 
lay he got the information clerk at the 
Union Station. 

The man was perhaps forty years old 
and wore a straggling black mustache, 
at which he had a habit of gnawing re- 
flectively. His patience was in no way 
disturbed by the delay at the telephone, 
and his leisurely movements and quiet 
voice somehow gave an impression of 
unruffled complacency and incredible 
strength. He was large without being 
bulky, 

The other man was smooth shaven 
and fully as tall as his companion, but 
he had the lithe slenderness of healthy 
youth. He was not wholly asleep, and 
the words of his companion at the tele- 
phone lifted him into a sitting posture. 


“It’s still howling,” he said. 
without 


He stretched his arms and shoulders 
with an agile, virile movement and 
asked: “An hour, did they say?” 

“One hour. We'll move fast now.” 

They hadn’t much to do. Their one 
traveling bag was almost packed, and 
the older man finished the job, while the 
younger dressed. It wasn’t long before 
they were ready to start. 

“We'll have to stop at the desk just 
an instant,” said the older man, “‘to drop 
the key. The bill’s paid; there'll be no 
delay there.” 

“Can’t you hand the key to a bell- 
boy or the elevator man?” 

“Sure, if you don’t want to stop even 
a moment.” 

“T don’t want to stop even a moment. 
I want to breeze right on out. I don’t 
like crowds.” 

The older man chuckled. “And now 
for the hardware,” he suggested. 

“Fetch ’em out,” said the 
grimly. 

In a twinkling the older man had 
handcuffed his companion. He helped 
him pull on his gloves. He adjusted the 
handcuffs so that their glitter was ob- 
scured by the prisoner’s overcoat sleeves 
and his gloves. He stood off and sur- 
veyed the young man. “Can’t see a 
thing,” said he. “Hold your hands just 
like you got ’em now, and nobody’ll sus- 
pect.” 

“This is the worst of it!” the young 
fellow exclaimed. “We've got to do it, 


other 
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I guess, but I certainly hate to face 
people with x 

“You can keep ’em covered,” his com- 
panion suggested, “till we get out of 
the hotel. But that’s as far as your 
cleverness can go.” 

“T know it.” 

The older man studied him thought- 
fully. “Don’t forget,” he cautioned, “to 
remember who you are, every minute. 
And at the depot and on the train, don’t 
forget it there above all things. I want 
every man, woman and child to see them 
cuffs, and I want every one of ’em to 
know I’m an officer.” 

“T’'ll do all I can to let ’em know.” 

The older man bethought himself of 
the moment’s business. “It'll be hard 
to pick up a taxicab in the street,” he 
suggested. “They'll be scarce in this 
blizzard.” 

He stepped to the telephone and gave 
an order for a taxicab. Then he went 
to the dresser where lay two blue-steel 
automatic pistols. “He gave these a final 
quick inspection. “All loaded,” he 
whispered, 

Whereupon he did a singular thing. 
He placed one of the pistols in a deep 
outside pocket of his own overcoat and 
placed the other in a deep outside pocket 
of his prisoner’s overcoat. 

He surveyed the pocket of his com- 
panion and thoughtfully gnawed his 
mustache. “It doesn’t show,” he said 
finally. “Just a lump there, that’s all; 
never’d be taken for what it is. Be 
careful not to brush against anybody, 
and ig 

The telephone bell jingled. The taxi- 
cab had arrived. 

II. 

Trains were late. The blizzard held 
sway over the night. In the waiting 
room at Union Station a few restless 
travelers sought to advance the arrival 
of their trains by besieging information 
clerks with questions. Strangers struck 
up acquaintance on the slightest pretext. 
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Some attributed the disarranged traffic 
to the effects of government control; _ 
others blamed the labor unions, but for 
the most part the petulant travelers 
blamed the information clerks. 

Patient watchers comprised most of 
the throng, however, making themselves 
as comfortable as possible on the 
straight-backed benches and holding the 
blizzard responsible for their inconven- 
ience. 

Children slept on benches, with hud- 
dled cloaks or bundles for pillows. 
Others played and wandered under foot, 
not at all deterred by the weary remon- 
strances of their mothers. Men, young 
and old, drifted in and out of the smok- 
ing room. A group stared at the be- 
wildering array of chalk marks on the 
bulletin boards and gazed into the in- 
scrutable face of the man with chalk 
and eraser, as though he were holding 
back deep secrets and had a fiendish 
understanding with the blizzard. Young 
women dropped sleepy heads on the 
willing shoulders of their escorts. 
These lucky youths sat grimly silent, as 
strangers looked on and grinned, but 
feared to move lest the girls arouse 
themselves and sit up. Unattached 
males bought magazines and cigars with 
lavish abandon, and the girls behind the 
counters received innumerable dinner 
invitations. 

It was a time when trifles were seized 
upon and searched closely for a frag- 
ment of interest. A pretty woman, a 
club-footed boy, a crying baby, a man 
snoring on a bench, with mouth amaz- 
ingly ajar, an impatient old lady flut- 
tering from one window to another and 
demanding an interview with the presi- 
dent of the railroad—these and others 
attracted extraordinary attention. 

The main door opened and closed in- 
cessantly, and the howl of the blizzard 
swelled and lowered in a monotonous 
rhythm. <A chilling blast, which fell 
like an icy finger, each time the door 
swung open, kept that area free of 
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loungers. Thus the vicinity of the door 
became a stage on which appeared a 
succession of newcomers who were 
searchingly scanned before they melted 
into the general throng. 

A gust of snow came in with two 
men, one of whom quickly shut the 
door in the teeth of the gale. 

At first glance there was nothing un- 
usual about these men. Both were tall 


and strongly built, the older heavy and: 


bored. The slender man was smooth 
shaven and not more than thirty. His 
face was good looking, despite the sin- 
gular expression which at the moment 
marked his features. The other man 
was probably forty and wore a strag- 
gling black mustache. 

The mustached man bore something 
of a proprietary manner toward his 
companion, who gazed straight ahead. 
Not for long did the mustached man 
divert his gaze from the other. He 


clung closely to his side, and there was 
in his every movement a subtle vigilance 


which at once caught and held the at- 
tention of onlookers. 

The smooth-shaven man kept his 
hands closely together and twisted them 
nervously. In a moment it was ob- 
served that he wore on his wrists a glit- 
tering set of handcuffs. Here was a 
diversion, indeed! 

The men stood only a minute at the 
door. The man, who was accepted at 
once as an officer, turned down the col- 
lar of his overcoat and adjusted him- 
self to the temperate atmosphere of the 
waiting room. The prisoner gazed 
with flushed indignation upon a gather- 
ing knot of curious onlookers. Instinc- 
tively they fell back, for there was 
something threatening in the eye of that 
manacled individual. 

The prisoner lifted his hands awk- 
wardly and turned down his coat col- 
lar. He fumbled clumsily at his gloves. 
Tugging at their finger tips, he frowned, 
as though angry at his helplessness and 
at the spectacle he provided, 
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The officer noticed his discomfiture 
and promptly pulled the gloves from the 
prisoner’s hands. The bystanders stared 
intently. The prisoner’s face softened 
into a mute appeal, as he gazed into the 
eyes of his custodian. The other under- 
stood, picked his traveling bag from the 
floor, nudged his captive, and the two 
men walked briskly to the other side of 
the waiting room. 

A hush had fallen upon the throng. 
The whispered word sped that a hand- 
cuffed man had appeared. Children 
scurried back to their mothers. Men 
stepped aside to give the officer and his 
charge an open path. Necks craned and 
feet scuffled as the crowd now drew to 
the other side of the waiting room. 

A city policeman pushed through the 
throng. “Need any help?” he asked the 
officer. 

“No,” the officer replied quietly. 
“Thanks just the same. I’ve got my 
tickets, just waiting to step on the 
train.” 

The policeman studied the prisoner. 
“Where'd you get him?” he inquired. 

“Up in Iowa, taking him back to 
Texas. Murder.” 

Near-by onlookers fell back. The 
movement in the crowd attracted the 
policeman’s attention, and he wheeled. 
He occupied himself with keeping the 
curious throng away. 

The officer did not lay hand upon the 
prisoner, but the other man seemed to 
know it were best for him to stay close. 
He followed the officer’s every move- 
ment. His eyes sought the floor fre- 
quently, and his body moved nervously, 
as though pricked and jabbed by the 
boring gaze of the throng. 

The officer studied the bulletin board. 
Then he moved with his prisoner to the 
information booth. 

“The express will be here in twenty 
minutes, eh?” the officer asked. 

“That’s the last report, sir,” said an 
information clerk. 

In the smoking room the officer helped 
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the prisoner to get a cigarette lighted. 
Then they found seats on a bench and 
waited. 

On his way to the mines in the old 
Indian Territory section of Oklahoma, 
Buell Armstrong, from the East, also 
waited that night in the Kansas City 
Union Station. Buell Armstrong was 
a mining engineer on his way to take 
the first job that he had encountered 
since his service as a private soldier with 
the American army in France. 

3uell Atmstrong was young. Also 
he was very tired. His youthful 
strength had been sapped by close con- 
tact with a day coach He had been 
hired in New York, with salary to start 
in Oklahoma. He possessed train fare 
and money enough to provide food on 
the journey, with perhaps a trifle for the 
journey’s end. He decided to suffer the 
discomforts of day coaches rather than 
let his new employers know he was so 
near the ragged edge of fortune. Some- 
how it cheered him to keep his poverty 
to himself. He couldn’t hope to achieve 
a decent sleep until his journey’s end. 
But this didn’t particularly worry him. 
Buell Armstrong had been a soldier. 

The appearance of the officer and his 
prisoner aroused mild curiosity within 
Buell Armstrong. He surveyed them 
casually and wondered what the years 
held in store for the prisoner. He heard 
some one say that the man was being 
taken back to Texas to answer to a 
charge of murder. Perhaps he would 
be hanged. Perhaps he would be loaded 
down with a life sentence. He pitied 
the man and studied him more closely. 
He also surveyed the officer more at- 
tentiveiy. Then he decided he had bet- 
ter sit down and rest. Sharp pains in 
his chest gave Buell Armstrong warn- 
ing that the wound which he had re- 
ceived in the war was beginning to pro- 
test against the tiresome journey. The 
wound gave him no trouble except at 
times of great physical weariness. 

Buell Armstrong sat opposite the of- 
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ficer and his prisoner and, as he studied 
the two men, found himself meditating 
strangely. 

The express, snow encrusted, arrived. 
Buell Armstrong seized his traveling 
bag and, with curious thoughis still flit- 
ting through his mind, boarded a day 
coach. The officer and his prisoner 
boarded a Pullman and went at once to 
the privacy of a stateroom. 

The express, fitted with a fresh en- 
gine, soon drew out of the train shed 
and plunged fearlessly again into the 
blizzard. 


ITI. 


The berths in the stateroom were 
ready for occupancy. The older mau 
locked the door and removed the hand- 
cuffs from the wrists of his companion, 
Then they took off their hats and over- 
coats. 

The young man transferred the blue- 
steel automatic pistol from his heavy 
black overcoat to a hip pocket in his 
trousers. He laid the overcoat on one 
of the beds. He removed his collar, a 
low turnover, and his necktie, a purple 
four-in-hand. He took off his heavy 
black shoes. These articles, with the 
exception of the necktie, he placed on 
the overcoat, together with a_ black 
slouch hat and the handcuffs and key. 
With the overcoat for a wrapper the 
two men rolled these discarded articles 
into a compact bundle and tied it se- 
curely with the necktie. 

They had worked swiftly. Carefully 
they lifted a window and removed a 
screen. Presently the train passed onto 
the bridge, across the Kaw River which 
was not frozen. They tossed the over- 
coat and its contents into the whirling 
night, replaced the screen and lowered 
the window. 

From the large traveling bag the older 
man produced various articles of wear- 
ing apparel for his companion. Within 
a few minutes the younger man pre- 
sented quite a changed aspect. 
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The atmosphere of gloom and sour- 
ness, which had enveloped him, now 
was wholly dispelled. Instead of the 
black slouch hat he wore a jaunty plaid 
cap. Instead of the low turnover collar 
and purple four-in-hand he wore a high 
standing collar and a black bow tie. In 
place of the long black overcoat he wore 
alight brown coat of medium length and 
weight, a garment of such soft texture 
that not a wrinkle remained to show it 
had been folded into a traveling bag. 
His feet were now encased in low brown 
shoes, highly polished, which were sea- 
sonable with his woollen socks and 
provided a decided contrast to the 
coarse black shoes in which he entered 
the train, 

Finally he put on a pair of dark- 
rimmed spectacles which, with the cheer- 
ful expression he assumed, half smil- 
ing and frankly cordial, provided the 
finishing touches to a simple, yet ef- 
fective, disguise. 

The man was wholly altered, yet there 
had been no resort to false hair, nor 
to pencils and flesh tints. Strangely 
the whole aspect of his face was 
changed by such simple devices as 
slightly lifting the eyelids, thus dispel- 
ling the glowering squint. 

When he had completed his disguise 
he left the stateroom. The older man 
locked the door, glanced at his watch 
and stretched himself out on the sofa. 
He did not close his eyes, however. 

No one saw the young man emerge 
from the stateroom. In a moment he 
had left the door and was passing 
swiftly along the aisle of the Pullman, 
between the curtained berths. He met 
the porter in the passageway beside the 
smoking compartment. “Where can I 
find the Pullman conductor?” the young 
man asked. 

The porter glanced at him, and in that 
glance the passenger saw not the slight- 
est flicker of doubt, not the faintest rec- 
ognition nor hint of detection of him- 
self as the man who so recently had 
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stood before the porter, manacled and 
scowling. The young man was vastly 
pleased. 

“Til help you find him, sir,” the porter 
volunteered. 

Presently they found the Pullman 
conductor. 

“Can you fix me up with a lower 
berth to Wimbleton?” the young man 
inquired. “I didn’t have time to get a 
reservation in Kansas City, and I’m very 
tired.” 

The conductor consulted his charts. 

In a few minutes the young man, 
having turned over to the conductor a 
train ticket to Wimbleton and paid for 
his berth, was installed in a lower in 
the second car back of the stateroom 
which he first had entered. The train 
had now cleared the limits of the two 
Kansas cities and was well into the open 
country. 

Sixty miles into Kansas was the first 
stop, a small junction town named 
Florella, which was soon left behind. 
In its flight southwestward the train 
reached the edge of the blizzard. The 
snow had ceased, but a high wind lashed 
the night. It was very dark, but not 
extremely cold. Dense black clouds 
sailed the sky, as though determined to 
outstrip the speeding train. 

The junction town of Florella was an 
hour to the rear. The next stop would 
be Wimbleton, two hours ahead. 

The man who had brought the pris- 
oner into the train emerged hurriedly 
from his stateroom. He was dressed in 
unlaced shoes, the laces making a 
strange clicking sound as he moved, 
trousers, and undershirt. Suspenders 
hung in loops about his thighs. In his 
eyes there was a wild light. Thrust into 
one of his trousers’ pockets was a blue- 
steel automatic pistol, and one hand 
clutched the handle of this gun. With 
the other hand he steadied himself in 
the swaying train. 

He aroused the porter who was sleep- 
ing on the cushions in the smoking com- 
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partinent. “Get the conductor, quick!” 
he commanded. “My prisoner has es~ 
caped!” 

The porter moved very fast. He 
brought the Pullman conductor to the 
officer’s stateroom. 

“My prisoner has escaped,” the of- 
ficer repeated more quietly. “I’ll have 
to have help. He’s a dangerous man, 
and——” 

“How did he escape?” the conductor 
demanded. 

“I dropped asleep not an hour ago. 
When I woke up, he was gone. Didn’t 
intend to sleep, couldn’t help it, I guess. 
We'll have to catch him. He’s a bad 
man to have loose.” 

“When did you drop asleep?” 

“I was awake at Florella; we haven’t 
stopped since, have we?” 

“No,”” 

“Then he must be on the train, 
a bad man to——” 

The porter, who stood behind the con- 
ductor, eased himself into the stateroom. 
He turned a frightened glance over his 
shoulder into the gloomy aisle of the 
Pullman. 

“We'll have to notify the train con- 
ductor,” declared the Pullman conduc- 
tor. 

“By all means!” agreed the officer, 
who was busy dressing. 

“There must be no panic,” the Pull- 
man conductor cautioned. “We must 
keep this from the passengers.” 

“Sure!” 

The porter brought the train conduc- 
tor and a brakeman, each with a lantern 
in the crook of his arm. The situation 
was explained by the officer who was 
fully dressed now. 

“Did the prisoner get away with your 
gun?” the train conductor demanded. 

“One of ’em,” the officer admitted re- 
luctantly. 

The trainmen gazed upon him dis- 
gustedly. 

“Well,” said the conductor, “we'll 
have to find him. He’s probably got 
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the handcuffs off by this time; you say 
your key is missing. You have a gun 
left, eh? I’ve got one, too. It’s up to 
you and me, These other men are not 
armed. We'll have to take the lead, and 
I’m going to drop him as soon as I lo- 
cate him, unless we can disarm him at 
once. There must be no panic on the 
train.” 

“Maybe some of the passengers are 
armed,” suggested the officer, “and 
would be willing to help.” 

“The passengers mustn’t be disturbed 
unless its absolutely necessary,” de- 
clared the conductor. “There are 
women and children aboard, and there 
must be no panic, no promiscuous shoot- 
ing. We are two armed men against 
one, and we have these other men to 
help. Just one shot, if we get a bead 
on him first.” 

“What’s your next stop?” the officer 
asked. 

“Wimbleton, two hours away. He 
can’t get off the train, but I wish he 
could. I’d rather he’d escape than shoot 
up my train.” 

“Could he travel clear through the 
train? Can he get to the engineer and 
compel him to stop?” 

“He can’t get through the mail and ex- 
press cars up front,” the conductor de- 
clared. “Those doors are locked and 
barred, and he can’t climb on top, every 
vestibule on the train is closed.” 

“Suppose he pulls the cord and signals 
the engineer to stop.” 

“If he gives the right signal, the en- 
gineer will stop.” 

“And my prisoner will smash a win- 
dow and escape.” 

“T hope that’s all he smashes.” 

The officer frowned. “I don’t want 
him to escape, but I’d rather he’d get 
away than shoot up the train; and I’m 
afraid that’s what he'll do. I have an 
idea that he expects the train to stop any 
minute now, and, when he sees us hunt- 
ing for him, he’ll get busy with that 
automatic. He’ll terrorize the train in 
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the hope that you'll stop it, but I fear 
the consequences of anything like that. 
Women.and children, anybody, he won’t 
care whom he kills. He’s bound to 
hang, if I ever get him back to Texas, 
and he knows it. You can surmise what 
a man like that will do. He'll kiil a 
hundred people to get off this train.” 
The train conductor meditated. Per- 
haps he thought of signaling the en- 
gineer to stop, thus affording the des- 
perado a chance to make good his escape, 
But the man, perhaps, wouldn’t leave 
unless the vestibules were opened, and 
he saw it was a station stop. Perhaps 
he would consider a stop in the open 
country a ruse and would fear to stick 
his head outside. He undoubtedly now 
held a position of vantage on the train. 
He would be watchful for tricks. He 


would be ready to kill in a flash, but 
unwilling to expose himself to shots, if 
he left the train. Undoubtedly he would 
look on a stop in the open country as a 
trick to get him to step off the train. 


The darkness was in the prisoner’s 
favor, but his imagination might see a 
score of guns in that darkness, ready to 
drop him, the moment he stepped off 
the train. 

“We'll have to corner him,” declared 
the train conductor. ‘“We’ll have to 
comb the train slowly and carefully, 
from end to end.” 

“If we had a few armed men to help 
us,” the officer suggested, “it would be 
asier. We could work from both ways 
then.” 

The conductor remonstrated: “I can’t 
go through the train asking the pas- 
sengers if they’re carrying guns. I 
might run across him and be shot down 
before I could raise a hand.” 

“You didn’t see him, eh?” 

“No. I remember the passengers in 
the day coach, but I saw only a few 
of the Pullman passengers. I can’t 
arouse the train by asking every man 
if he’s got a gun.” 

“Certainly not!” agreed the officer. 


“I’m not worrying about myself, un- 
derstand. I’m thinking- about the 
women and children and everybody else 
who has no concern in the matter. It’s 
my duty to go after him, and I’m going 
if I have to go alone, but J don’t want 
to stir him up among all these innocent 
people. If we could come down on him 
in force ai 

“The mail clerks and express mes- 
sengers are armed,” the train conductor 
said. . 

“Would they help us out? 

“T’'ll go up front and explain the situ- 
ation to ’em,” 

“You'd better go alone, just casua! 
like. You may pass him on the way, 
but I have an idea he’ll lay low if you 
don’t seem to be disturbed. He mustn’t 
get a hint that the hunt is on. He's a 
bad man, a bad one to have loose,” 

“T’ll go alone.” 

When the train conductor departed 
the officer suddenly edged to the door 
of the stateroom and turned his blue- 
stee! automatic on the brakeman, the 
Pullman conductor, and the porter. He 
ordered the latter to bind and gag the 
former two with sheets and pillow 
cases from the beds. The unarmed 
trainmen meekly submitted to this re- 
markable and unlooked-for treatment, 
and the porter did his task well. The 
negro’s hands trembled, but he made 
not the slightest slip, for he knew that 
the blue-steel automatic was very close 
to his head. 

The officer, who now revealed him- 
self as a bandit, ordered the porter out 
of the stateroom. In a twinkling the 
brakeman and the Pullman conductor 
were locked inside, bound and gagged ; 
they could neither cry nor kick. 

The bandit then commanded the 
porter to lead him to the berth of the 
passenger who wore a plaid cap and 
dark-rimmed spectacles, the man who 
had bought his reservation for Wimble- 
ton on the train. The porter remem- 
bered the man, but, of course, he hadn’t 
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assigned him to his berth, The man 
with the plaid cap was in another car, 
and therefore he was attended by an- 
other porter. 

But the bandit quickly arranged it. 
He put his pistol in his pocket in such 
fashion that it couldn’t be seen, and 
yet he held it so that the porter was 
completely subjugated. He had him 
inquire of the porter in the rear, and 
another porter still further back. These 
negroes were very sleepy and noticed 
nothing unusual, thinking it one friend 
looking for another. Thus the bandit 
found his confederate. 

Back to the locked stateroom the 
three hastened. The bandits first re- 
lieved the porter of his vestibule key, so 
that they could open one of the doors 
leading off the train. Then they bound 
and gagged the porter and left him with 
the other helpless trainmen, 

The whole success of the lawless 
scheme now depended on minutes. The 
conductor would be returning any mo- 
ment, accompanied by at least one 
armed mail clerk or express messenger. 
The robbers hoped the conductor would 
bring the whole force of mail clerks and 
express messengers, for in the express 
car and the mail car lay their objective 
plunder. No doubt the conductor would 
bring every armed man he could from 
those cars. 

It was the intention of the two bandits 
to pen up whatever force the train con- 
ductor brought back, in a smoking com- 
partment, stateroom or vestibule, any- 
where to keep these men from pulling a 
bell cord or taking any definite action. 
They would be disarmed, and one rob- 
ber would remain on guard, while the 
other escorted the conductor forward 
again and compelled him to open the 
mail car, or to have it opened from the 
inside. The principal object was to 
deplete, to the last possible man, the 
force of armed guards in the mail and 
express cars. 

Thus the coast would be clear for the 


three confederates of the robbers, who 
were in the train smoker next the mail 
car, to rifle the valuable shipments 
ahead. 

Meanwhile the train conductor pro- 
ceeded forward to the mail car. There 
he held a conference with the armed 
guards and then proceeded to the ex- 
press car where he conferred with the 
other guards. A plan of action was 
soon agreed on, while the two robbers 
in the rear were penning up the train- 
men, 

But it turned out that the plan of 
action formulated in the mail and ex- 
press cars had quite a different object 
than that imagined by the robbers in 
the rear, who so far had perceived nei- 
ther a slip nor a ripple in their plans. 

Three armed messengers from the 
express car crept upon the robbers un- 
aware, approaching them as_ though 
having fallen into their trap, and put 
an end to their part in the business. 
Then the train was searched, en route 
and at Wimbleton. A score of suspects 
were taken. Out of this gathering the 
five actual bandits were subsequently 
sifted. 

It developed that the thieves com- 
prised the Woodby gang, led by 
“Whaler” Woodby, a band of thieves re- 
cently notorious for mail robberies. 
Woodby and his gang néver understood 
the miscarriage of their scheme. ‘They 
could not perceive how the conductor 
first came to doubt the genuineness of 
the ‘Texas sheriff.” 

That is a matter that went on official 
record, but wasn’t made public. 


IV. 


After the robbery was frustrated, 
Buell Armstrong, a former American 
soldier, very tired after a long journey 
in day coaches, rode from the town of 
Wimbleton to his destination in Okla- 
homa in a Pullman, a guest of the con- 


ductor on the train. He slept long and 
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peacefully between white sheets and ar- 
rived at his journey’s end very much 
refreshed. 

About thirty days later Buell Arm- 
strong, working as a mining engineer 
near McAlester, Oklahoma, received a 
check for five thousand dollars from the 
railroad company, as an appreciation of 
services rendered. 

Included in the official report of the 
railroad’s secret service chief were the 
following paragraphs: 

“There was nothing about the ‘sher- 
iff’ or his ‘prisoner’ to excite suspicion. 
They boarded the train and were shown 
to a stateroom, the tickets for which 
they had previously purchased. It is 
customary for officers, having prisoners 
in charge for a long journey, particu- 
larly one prisoner, to ride in a stateroom. 
The officer can thus lock his man in and 
‘sleep on the key.’ 

“Soon after the train left Kansas City, 
Buell Armstrong, a passenger in the day 
coach, approached Conductor Gilbert 
and told him of suspicions which had 
been awakened in his mind by the ‘of- 
ficer’ and ‘prisoner,’ in the waiting room 
in Kansas City. Conductor Gilbert was 
skeptical. He saw that the young man 
was tired. He thought his imagination 
had led him astray. The nature of the 
suspicions was unconvincing. Never- 
theless Conductor Gilbert thanked Arm- 
strong and told him he would keep his 
eye out. Armstrong, doubtful himself, 
stretched out in his seat and dropped 
asleep and slept through the subsequent 
proceedings, 

“Conductor Gilbert went on collecting 
tickets. The words of Buell Armstrong 
did not leave his mind, and he went so 
far as to take various trainmen into his 
confidence. Thus, in a way, those in 
charge of the train were prepared. 
When the conductor was summoned to 
hear from the ‘officer’ that his ‘pris- 
oner’ had escaped, he was prepared to 
act on the assumption that the man was 
playing a game. 
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“What it was, he had no way of 
knowing. It may have been the rob- 
bery of the mail and express cars. It 
may have been the robbery of pas- 
sengers. However, if the man were 
playing a game, undoubtedly robbery of 
some sort was the object. Conductor 
Gilbert thereupon engaged the ‘officer’ 
in a lengthy conversation, watching him 
closely. He suggested bringing the 
armed guards out of the mail and ex- 
press cars, to heip search for the ‘pris- 
oner.’ The alacrity with which the ‘of- 
ficer’ welcomed this hint settled the mat- 
ter in the mind of the conductor ; and he 
proceeded to take the measures which 
saved the train, its cargo of valuable 
express and mail matter, without harm 
to a passenger or trainman, and with a 
complete round-up of a dangerous gang 
of thieves. 

“But the amazing feature of the mat- 
ter is the manner in which suspicion 
was awakened in the mind of Arm- 
strong, a mere vague breath which sub- 
sequently was borne out. In the wait- 
ing room at Kansas City, while watch- 
ing the ‘officer’ and his ‘prisoner,’ Arm- 
strong was seized with sharp pains in 
his chest. These pains were due, he 
explained, to a wound he received while 
a soldier in France. They came upon 
him there for the first time during his 
journey. These pains never occur ex- 
cept when he is suffering great physical 
weariness. 

“The pains caused him to seek a seat 
in the smoking room. He sat opposite 
the ‘officer’ and ‘prisoner.’ The pains 
continued. They brought to his mind 
the manner in which he received the 
wound, 

“While lying in a hidden advanced 
post with four other soldiers his atten- 
tion was attracted by a shout in their 
front. They peered out and saw an 
American soldier approaching with 
three German prisoners ahead of him. 
The prisoners’ hands were lifted aloft. 
Their captor had a rifle trained on their 








backs. The men in the hidden post per- 
mitted them to advance, 

“At an opportune moment the sup- 
posed American soldier attacked the 
American soldiers in the outpost. The 
prisoners, who quickly produced re- 
volvers, joined in the attack. The real 
Americans finally killed their four as- 
sailants, and it was found that the 
American uniform was a disguise for a 
German. Buell Armstrong was 
wounded in that encounter, 

“Among other things, this incident 
was in his thoughts in the waiting room. 
The pains in his chest continued. Not 
for a moment did he doubt the ‘officer’ 
in front of him, but he began reflecting 
on just what a pair of crooks could 
accomplish in a crowd by appearing in 
the guise of officer and prisoner. 

“He found himself intently studying 
the two men. He observed what he re- 
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garded as ‘overplays’ on the part of both, 
an eager desire to impress every one 
with the fact that they were officer and 
prisoner. The ‘prisoner’ displayed his 
handcuffs as much as possible. The of- 
ficer was overly watchful. On the 
whole there was a vague atmosphere of 
play-acting about the whole thing. 

“Armstrong was far from convinced; 
in fact, he hesitated to mention what he 
regarded as vagaries to the conductor. 
Yet he was seized with fear that the 
men were crooks or swindlers of some 
sort. He decided it were better to men- 
tion the matter and be laughed at, than 
not to mention it and learn later that 
they had succeeded in some crooked 
design. 

“Of course it was well for the train 
crew, the passengers and all concerned 
that this young man had courage enough 
to speak about his ‘vagaries.’ ” 


YEGGMAN CACHED EXPLOSIVES IN BANK 


PpNOUGH nitroglycerin and dynamite to destroy an entire block of buildings 
was found recently in a ‘safe-deposit box in one of the largest banks in 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘ The explosive had been concealed there by Joseph 
Berger, who is serving a sentence in a Cleveland prison for safe-blowing. Its 
discovery by the police was due to the yeggman himself, who feared that some 
one might handle it carelessly and cause it to explode. Berger wrote from prison 
to his wife and told her of his cache. 

“Tl not be out of here for many years,” the convict told her, “and I’ve 
been worrying every day for fear something might happen to explode that nitro- 
glycerin. The nitroglycerin and the dynamite are in a lady’s hand bag. Some- 
body’s liable to get careless, and if they do, enough high explosive is there to 
wreck a whole city block. Thousands of innocent people might be killed. Please 
do something at once, before I have the deaths of Heaven knows how many people 
on my soul.” 

Immediately after the prisoner’s wife read the letter she wrote to the president 
of the bank, informing him of the presence of the explosive and the name under 
which the convict had rented the safe-deposit box. City detectives were called 
to the bank, and, opening the box, found the hand bag, which contained a stick 
of dynamite and a half-pint bottle filled with nitroglycerin. The bottle was 
labeled “witch hazel.” Extraordinary care was used in removing the bag’s contents 
to police headquarters. 
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me ai ks: SHATTUCK pushed a 
glass tumbler _ hospitably 
Lt toward her guest. 

‘Here, Ish; have s’me more 
horse-reddish. Don’t be afraid of it— 
they’s lots more in yonder.” She ges- 
tured toward the pantry door. 

Following her eye, Ishmael Gordon 
saw a quart fruit jar full to the brim 
of grated horse-radish. It stood on the 
second shelf, close to the open pantry 
window. 

“Yeah; dig in, Ish,” urged his host. 
“Makes a feller relish his victuals, come 
spring.” 

Whereupon, having satisfied his own 
appetite with the voracious haste of 
your true farmer in seed-time, the old 
gentleman leaned back and fumbled for 
his pipe. ‘ 

“How’s the wheat comin’ on, Ish?” 

The younger man looked up sullenly, 
his eyes aslant, his crooked teeth show- 
ing in a mirthless grin. 

“Ain’t a-comin’, Uncle George. Can’t 
grow nothin’ on that durn stonepile, 
anyways.” His irregular teeth bit 
viciously into a thick triangle of apple 
pie. 

“Ne’ mind, Ish,” comforted his aunt. 
“You ain’t a-goin’ to starve.” 

And, “Cheer up, Ish,” advised Uncle 
George. “Me an’ Sarah’s gettin’ old. 
Won't be s’ long before you’ll have a- 
plenty. ’S all comin’ to you, Ish—ever’ 
acre. An’ then you c’n use the old 
place just f’r pasture.” 


Ish mumbled something that might 
have been thanks, rasping the reddish 
stubble of his chin meanwhile with a 
lean, clawed hand. But his furtive, 
yellowish eyes blinked upon an ugly 
gleam. Who was old George Shattuck, 
that his acres should be fat and fertile, 
while he, Ishmael Gordon, must till the 
stony soil that had broken the heart of 
his father before him? 

Not that Ishmael spared a thought of 
pity for his dead father. Inwardly he 
cursed the old man with vicious phrases, 
for his placid content with stone-filled, 
hilly land; aye, and the grandfather be- 
fore him, who had been fool enough 
to come out of New England a year 
too late, after the Shattucks and the 
Watsons, the Madisons and the Thayers, 
had preémpted all the good, rich, bot- 
tom lands of French Creek Valley. 

And now the Gordons were gone, save 
only himself; worked out, starved out, 
by rocks and pebbles and paint-brush 
and wild mustard, by flood and drought 
and the rigors of an unkindly soil. And 
the Shattucks waxed fat and boasted, 
condescending to promise him, Ishmael 
Gordon, the usage of rich acres—when 
they should have no more need of them! 

Ish pushed back his chair noisily. 
“Gotta be~ gettin’ on,” he mumbled. 
“Fence’s broke up yonder in the wood- 
lot.” 

“Had a plenty, Ish?” inquired his 
aunt solicitously. ‘Here, le’ me fix you 
up a snack,” 
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She bustled about, stoutly competent, 
between pantry and kitchen, filling a 
paper sack with fried cakes, cookies, 
and sandwiches lined with fat pork. 

“I never feel quite right about you, 
bachin’ up on the hill,” she explained. 
“After all, you’re my own dead sister’s 
boy, Ish. Wish’t you’d come down 
an’ stop with us a while.” / 

Ish accepted her offering with tfn- 
gracious thanks. “I gotta be where I 
c’n take care o’ the stock,” he protested. 
“*S awful good for you, though, Aunt 
Sarah.” 

He had no wish to live with the Shat- 
tucks. If he could get good land no 
other way, he would lose no hope of in- 
heriting it; and Ishmael Gordon knew 
better than any other how meager his 
chances of that would be if his uncle 
and aunt saw too much of him. Even 
in their rare and casual contacts, Ish 
had much ado to conceal his spleen, for 
he hated these two fat, kindly old ones, 
who lived soft where he must live hard. 

“Well, good-by, Ish! Better come 
round t’ dinner Sunday.” 

“By, folks! Mebbe I will.” 

Dumbly he put the headstalls on_ his 
team, hooked them to the wagon, and 
drove home with his load of ground 
feed. His heart was bitter within him, 
that he must buy feed for his stock 
while George Shattuck could sell his 
surplus. 

“Dang old fool!” he muttered, grind- 
ing his crooked teeth. “‘Won’t be s’ 
long afore I have a-plenty.’” Huh! One 
minute’s too long.” 

He turned in at his own lane, past the 
soap box on its crazily leaning post 
which was his mail box, past the gray, 
unpainted house, and into the barn, also 
unpainted, and ten degrees out of plumb, 
Ish had little heart for repairs. 

Stopping only to unhitch his horses, 
he left the load of feed on the barn 
floor and set out up the steep hillside 
toward the wood-lot, limping. painfully, 
for one leg was all twisted. 
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Quite out of breath, he plunged into 
the cool shade of the little wood and 
stumbled through it toward the broken 
fence at its farther side. 

But in the thickest growth of hem- 
lock and maple he halted suddenly, look- 
ing about with alert, ratlike caution. 
Then he moved forward again. 

“’Lo, Tony,” he growled. 
you doin’ up here?” 

A short, thickset Italian rose from 
his knees beneath a huge tree, teeth 
showing in a smile as brilliant as his 
red neckerchief. 

“How do, Mist’ Gordon? Me, I dig 
ze horse-radish, see?’ He gestured 
toward a long, pale root at his feet. 

Ish hung on his heel, scowling. Al- 
most he was tempted to order this 
Italian away, for his mood was surly 
enough; yet he lacked excuse. Then 
his yellowish eyes narrowed behind 
flickering, light-fringed lids. He 
snarled portentously. 

“You fool! Know what you're do- 
in’?” He stooped, lifted the long roo, 
to which dark-green, palmate leaves 
were still attached, and shook it in the 
astonished foreigner’s face. 

“That ain’t horse-radish, y’ dummy! 
Ain’t you got no sense?” 

The other spread expostulating hands. 
“Si, signor!” he protested. “Horse-a- 
radish. See?” He broke the root and 
touched its raw edge to his tongue. 
“She bite good!” 

“You git outa here!” shouted Ish 
furiously. “Gosh darn furriner! Ain’t 
fit to be left loose, you ain’t. That ain’t 
horse-radish—’s nightshade. Deadly 
nightshade; poison, see? Maka die, you 
eat that. Horse-radish’s got long leaves, 
light-colored, like. Now you get outa 
here, an’ if you want horse-radish, you 
buy it, see? No,” as the other stooped 
obediently for his little bundle of roots, 
“leave them be. Like as not half of 
it’s nightshade, an’ ye’d kill the whole 
family. G'’wan, now! Beat it!” 

Half crouched, he watched the Italian 


“What 









away, then stooped to examine the pile 
of roots. 

“Huh!” he muttered. 
Nightshade, ever’ bit of it. 
horse-radish at all. Fool! 
enough here t’ kill two dozen.” 

He started violently. His whole 
stooped, twisted figure stiffened and 
tensed; his lean hands clawed; his yel- 
lowish eyes narrowed; his crooked 
teeth showed in a strained, ugly grin. 

“Enough t’ poison all the Shattucks 
in French Creek Valley!” he whispered 
very softly, although there was none to 
hear. And although there was none to 
see, he moved swiftly, furtively, poised 
as for flight, as he scooped up the pale, 
corded roots and hid them safe from 
prying eyes beneath a fallen log. 

Thereafter Ish Gordon mended his 
fences soberly, until the dropping sun 
at last cleared the treetops and could 
peer curiously in at him between thick- 
set trunks, 

Then he limped back to his house, 
painfully swift; and five minutes later 
emerged once more, bearing beneath one 
arm a rolled-up gunny sack. 

Thus equipped, he mounted the long 
hill again, calling as he climbed, “Co- 
boss! Co-bo-o-o-ss!” the very pattern 
—unless one had seen the secret glinting 
of those odd yellow eyes—of your vir- 
tuous farmer, backbone of the nation. 

Shouting, whistling as to a nonexis- 
tent dog, he rounded up his few lean 
kine and drove them downward through 
the little wood. If he came near each 
cow tossed its head and flinched away, 
circling his twisted figure as widely as 
might be—from which an observant 
man might have learned much of Ish- 
mael Gordon’s psychology. 

As he passed a fallen tree in the thick- 
est of the little wood, Ish stooped 
quickly and pawed a dozen long, pale 
roots into his grain bag, head on shoul- 
der, yellow eyes glinting watchfully 
Afterward, limping slowly after his 
descending cows, he stopped and 
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stooped again, pulling horse-radish roots 
until the sinister content of his sack 
was buried well from any curious 
neighbor’s eye. 

No neighbor came. Ish expected 
none, for his farm was well back from 
the main-traveled roads, and he lium- 
self was not too highly thought of in 
the valley. But it did no harm to be 
cautious ; even overcautious, he thought ; 
and he grinned evilly. 

Milking over, Ish bore his burden into 
the house through the long spring dusk, 
and locked and bolted the door after 
him and drew tattered shades close over 
the windows. Then, by the light of a 
smoking lamp, he emptied the grain bag 
upon his kitchen table; a dozen long 
aconite roots, easily distinguishable, 
now that they were together, from the 
horse-radish roots he had pulled him- 
self. 

From the cellarway he brought a 
rusty nutmeg grater, a jug of vinegar, 
and a quart fruit jar—a Mason fruit 
jar, such as are turned out by the 
thousand gross, and differ from each 
other less than peas grown in the same 
pod. 

With this equipment he fell to work, 
and by the time black dark had set in 
the jar before him was full of grated 
roots, not unskillfully pickled in vinegar 
—aconite roots, all save one of horse- 
radish, added lest the palates of his in- 
tended victims detect a difference in 
taste too soon. 

Ish Gordon stirred the contents of his 
jar vigorously; stirred again, then 
tasted gingerly, and spat out the grated 
root, rinsing his mouth noisily there- 
after. Then he cooked and ate a be- 
lated supper and sat down after it, jaws 
moving slowly upon a huge cud of 
fine-cut “Sweet Cuba,” to wait for mid- 
night. 

At last he set out, lanternless, through 
the night. It was restlessly cloudy; a 
fitful wind blew, making odd, unex- 
pected noises in last year’s dried weeds. 











A crescent moon peeped at Ish Gordon 
fearfully and hastened to hide behind 
ragged, gray, hurrying clouds, as though 
afrighted by the sight of him, 

But Ishmael Gordon plodded on, un- 
heeding, straight across new-plowed 
fields that wrenched cruelly at his short- 
ened leg, a glass fruit jar gripped tight 
beneath one arm. 

Still chuckling, he stooped to wriggle 
with difficulty through a barbed wire 
fence and into the cow-yard of old 
George Shattuck’s place. He skirted the 
barn cautiously then crept through an- 
other fence. . 

A sudden scuffling; the beginnings of 
a clamant, ugly bark. 

“Ssst! Down, Shep!” commanded 
Gordon in a whisper. 

Recognizing this nocturnal visitor, the 
dog quieted somewhat; but his tail did 
not wag. He circled warily, growl- 
ing deep in his throat, then walked, stiff- 
legged and suspicious, at Gordon’s heels. 

The man limped straight to the back 
of the house, disregarding the dog at 
his heels. Shep would not bark, he 
knew ; nor would he bite, though he did 
not love Ish Gordon. 

Unerringly Ish selected the pantry 
window. He set his jar down with 
exaggerated care, produced a jackknife, 
and opened it. He knew this window 
of old; years ago, as a lame, ill-favored 
boy, hobbling about his rich uncle’s 
place, Ish could have told the fate of 
many a pie, many a crock of savory 
friel cakes, whose vanishment from a 
locked pantry had caused Aunt Sarah to 
speak in a hushed voice of pixies. He 
slipped his_knife blade flatwise into the 
crack of the fly-screen, tilted it, and thus 
raised the wire hook. 

The screen swung back, creaking 
faintly upon long-rusted hinges, and 
Ish froze in his tracks. But the va- 
grant breeze, rousing afresh, rattled the 
limbs of an ancient apple tree against the 
house, and none stirred or called out 
“Who’s there?” 
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Again the pale moon shone out, and 
by its light Ish Gordon saw, on the sec- 
ond pantry shelf, just by the window, a 
Mason fruit jar, own sister to that at 
his feet, and, like it, full to the brim of 
yellow-white, grated root. 

Ish grinned evilly, thin lips peeling 
back from crooked, yellow teeth. He 
stooped, retrieved his own jar, full of 
the innocent-seeming death of deadly 
nightshade, and set it upon the pantry 
shelf beside the other. 

For an instant he stood staring at the 
two jars, rubbing his unshaven chin and 
chuckling softly. They were quite in- 
distinguishable, even to him; size, con- 
tents—all were the same. 

Ish Gordon gloated upon his handi- 
work; and for so long the fitful moon- 
light held. And then the moon dis- 
appeared suddenly, like a blown-out 
candle, and black darkness dropped. 

Now Ishmael Gordon’s eyes were 
useless. He saw nothing but blackness, 
still illuminated by gyrating pin wheels 
of imagined light. Wherefore his ears 
became doubly alert. 

And so he caught a sound from within 
the house—the faintest of stirrings, the 
creak of bed-springs as some restless 
sleeper turned. And then a voice came 
out of the night and the dark, still 
house; a querulous, complaining voice. 

“Mother! Mo-ther! Gosh darn it, 
Sarey, be you deef ?” 

A sleepy murmur answered. 

“Sarey, I got anawful cramp. Musta 
been that green-apple pie, I expect. 
Wisht you’d get up an’ fetch me s’me 
sody.” 

“Aw-right, George!” 

A thump as two plump bare feet 
struck the floor. 

Ishmael Gordon sweated with fear. 
The woman would be here in an in- 
stant; she would come straight to the 
pantry. She must not find him there! 

With desperate quickness he reached 
for Aunt Sarah’s jar, full of innocuous 


horse-radish. He fumbled an instant 
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in the pitchy blackness, and his fingers 
closed on smooth, cold glass. 

He snatched the fruit jar out, swung 
to the screen, its Joose hook upheld by 
his knife blade. When the frame was 
in place he let the hook drop and was 
rewarded by a faint, metallic clink as 
it fell into its socket. 

Already Aunt Sarah’s light glowed, 
faintly portentous, about the door- 
corner. He must go! 

Stooping, Ish caught up the fruit 
jar and stumped softly away, whipping 
about the corner of the barn just as 
Aunt Sarah’s bulky figure, well lit by the 
lamp in one hand, loomed into the 
pantry doorway. 

The little remainder of that night Ish 
Gordon slept well enough, for the three- 
mile tramp through dark and rough 
pasture and new-plowed fields had tired 
him out. He was up betimes, and about 
his milking; for, to the farm-bred man, 
chores are as mechanical as breathing. 
Come weal or woe, wedding or funeral, 
battle, murder, or sudden death, still the 
chores must be done. 

But when he had driven back from 
the cheese factory and emptied his cans 
of whey at the hog-pen door, Ish Gor- 
don broke his routine. He drove to 
the barn, unharnessed his team, and 
turned them out. 

He was suddenly filled with a vast 
distaste for these barren, stony 
acres of his patrimony; a _ dis- 
taste long felt, but now a thousand 
times augmented. No longer would he 
plow or sow hereon, Ishmael Gordon 
swore, with a vicious snapping of dis- 
colored teeth. Let the land lie fallow; 
let it lapse again into the wilderness ; 
he cared not at all! To-day and t6-mor- 
row, perhaps; and at most another day 
therefrom—and Ishmael Gordon would 
inherit the fat lands of the Shattucks 
which already he looked upon as his 
own. 

So he turned his horses out and went 
into his house instead of to the drag- 
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ging of the field plowed yesterday. And 
he laid him down upon his bed, dingy 
and tumbled from last night’s sleep, and 
dozed and woke and dozed again. His 
dreams were pleasant, for he saw in 
them peace and ease and what to him 
was wealth. And if to win that dream 
he must step over a grave or two, why, 
that troubled Ish little enough, so dong 
as the knowledge was safely locked in 
his own breast. 

He rose at noon, refreshed and full of 
pleasurable anticipation, and cooked 
himself an elaborate meal. 

“Might ’s well eat, drink, an’ be 
merry,” said Ish Gordon aloud and 
laughed discordantly; “for t’ morrow 
they die—’r mebbe even t’day, ’£ I have 
good luck!” 

He sat down to his solitary dinner, 
and his eye lit upon that jar of horse- 
radish which he had brought home from 
Shattuck’s. 

“I’m kinder fond of horse-reddish 
m’self,” he muttered, “’s long ’s I’m 
sure it is horse-reddish!’ And he 
helped himself largely. 

“VY jolly!” he cried. “That’s good, 
strong, smarty stuff, ain’t it, now? Bet- 
ter horse-reddish ’n what dear ol’ Uncle 
George is eatin’ about now, I bet!” 

As he ate wolfishly, tearing his food 
with strong, yellow teeth, bolting it half- 
chewed, his tawny eyes narrowed with 
calculation. 

“They was about enough left in that 
jelly tumbler t’ last f’r supper,” he medi- 
tated. “Likely Aunt Sarah’ll open her 
new jar o’ horse-reddish f'r dinner t’- 
day. I expect she will; they’re both 
terrible fond o’ horse-reddish. An’ 
then Wonder how long it’ll be 
afore they feel it? Wonder how deadly 
nightshade acts in a feller’s stomach?” 

He yawned, pushed back his chair, 
and tilted it against the wall. For an 
hour he sat there, inert, semisomno- 
lent, like a gorged snake, while his nar- 
rowed yellow eyes held an unpleasant 
glint, 





At last he stirred and yawned again, 
and reached after his pipe. Presently 
the hot smoke bit his tongue so that he 
swore aloud. 

“That was strong horse-reddish. I 
c’n feel it tinglin’ on my tongue yet.” 

Then for a while he sat staring at 
nothing through slowly widening eyes. 
The tingling of his tongue grew mo- 
mentarily, until that member seemed 
oddly thick. A faint burning sensation 
came in his stomach and spread and 
spread. A qualm of nausea racked him. 

Suddenly Ish Gordon cried out 
thickly and sprang erect. Unsteadily he 
made his limping way across the clut- 
tered kitchen to the cracked square of 
looking-glass above the sink. Gripping 
the greasy cast iron of the sink-edge 
with fingers strangely numb and clumsy, 
he stared at himself in the battered 
mirror. 

He saw a crooked, colorless face, 
yellow-white and pasty, with thin, 
bluish lips that pulled back from irregu- 
lar teeth. He saw queer, tawny eyes, 
that opened wide and wider until their 
pale lashes rimmed circles of white. 

And even as he stared at his own 
features, grown suddenly unfamiliar, 
they changed slowly. The yellow white 
of unshaved cheeks deepened to lead- 
color with a curious undertinge of pur- 
ple; the writhing lips turned blue; the 
bulging eyes grew almost black with the 
dilatation of their pupils. 

Ishmael Gordon shuffled his feet and 
wet his lips with a tongue gone thick 
and unruly. 

“| got the megrims,’ he mumbled. 
And he essayed a 
an’ lie down 


“Remorse, mebbe!”’ 
laugh. “I better go 
a while.” 

He strove to turn. But his feet 
would not obey him. His hands were 
locked upon the sink-edge so that he 
could not loosen their grip. He could 
only stand, helpless, staring at his own 
presentiment in the glass. 

The burning of his stomach increased 
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and shook him so that he moaned aloud, 
Then it faded slowly and merged into 
a pleasant numbness. Languor and a 
sense of vague comfort laid hold upon 
him. 

“I knew it wasn’t nothin’,” thought 
Ish and was only slightly disturbed that 
his sluggish tongue would not form the 
words, 

Increasing languor swept over him; 
his knees bent slowly. With an effort 
he focused his dulling eyes upon the 
mirror—and screamed aloud. For the 
face that looked back at him was dis- 
torted, unrecognizable; the death mask 
of one tortured out of life. His star- 
ing eyes traveled past this stranger that 
confronted him, caught the reflection of 
the kitchen table and of an opened glass 
fruit jar thereon. 

And then, and not till then, the dread- 
ful truth burst, bomblike, upon his 
numbed brain. 

Galvanized into the momentary sem- 
blance of life, Ishmael Gordon straight- 
ened, stared boldly enough at his awful 
image in the mirror. Then suddenly he 
began to chuckle. Mirth tore at him, 
rattled in his throat, swelled to a great 
howl of jangling, discordant laughter. 

Ishmael Gordon swayed _ feebly, 
rocked on wide-set feet, upheld only by 
that death grip upon the sink before him, 
wrenched and shaken by a hysterical 
dissonance of cachinnation which 
seemed very horrid even in his own 
dulled ears, 

“Oh!” shouted Ishmael Gordon. 
And that laughter of devils wrenched 
and tore at his throat once more. “I 
must ’a’ left the wrong jar! It was 
dark—ha, ha, ha, ha! Dark. An’ I 
in my hurry fetched home the wrong 
jar!” 

His frightful laughter died away to 
broken wheezings and The 
breath rattled in his throat. Slowly his 
knees flexed ; very slowly, as though the 
bones melted beneath his weight. At 


gasps. 
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last his fingers slipped on the greasy 
sink rim; gradually he slumped down 
into a huddie upon the floor. 

Ishmael Gordon turned; upon his 
side; his face was dreadful to look upon. 
His lips moved soundlessly, writhed into 
the caricature of a smile—a vicious, 
demoniac leer. 

“Wrong—jar,” he mumbled, and his 
breath went out in a long, rattling sigh. 
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Thereafter it was very silent in that 
cluttered, untidy kitchen. A few flies 
buzzed; no more. The shadows length- 


ened; Ishmael Gordon’s starved cows 
gathered by the barn, lowing impatiently 
to be milked, but none came to ease 
them. 

For Ishmael Gordon had come into 
his inheritance, as must all of us, one 
day. 
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CULTURED CROOK DEFRAUDS ART DEALERS 


SEVERAL art dealers in New York suffered losses recently at the hands of 

a young man of engaging personality who represented himself to be a nephew 
of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, former president of the National City Bank. In 
each instance the crook paid several visits to the art galleries before he took 
decisive action to swindle a dealer. 

Mr. Frankl, of the Frankl art galleries, is one of those who were defrauded. 
At frequent intervals during a period of ten days the young crook visited 
Mr. Frankl’s galleries and admired the rare antique brocades and distinctive 
chintzes on exhibition there. He talked much of his bachelor apartment at 
No, 14 East Sixty-fifth Street, and of the art treasures he had in his rooms. 

“He was a thoroughly charming young man,” Mr. Frankl’s woman assistant 
said later. “He was well groomed, well bred, slender, with blond hair, and of 
the most innocent appearance. He told me how lonesome he was, that he had 
many acquaintances but few close friends, that his mother was connected with 
the De Beers family, who own diamond mines in Africa. When he was a child 
he had been there, he said, but was so young that he could not remember much 
about the place. He gave us his telephone number, and one time I called him 
up to tell him about some expensive tassels we had ordered and in which he 
was much interested. We knew he was really at the address he had given, for 
he talked with us over the telephone.” 

Mr. Frankl felt convinced that a young man of such evident breeding and 
refinement was all that he appeared to be. Moreover, “Mr. Vanderlip” was familiar 
with the names and personal peculiarities of mafy of those with whom the art 
dealer was well acquainted. 

Confidence in his sincerity having been established in the dealer’s mind, 
the bogus Mr. Vanderlip was ready for his coup. He entered the galleries, and, 
selecting a piece of crimson brocade dating from the early seventeenth century, 
told Mr. Frankl that he would like to decorate his bachelor apartment with it. 
He suggested that Mr. Frankl accompany him to the apartment, carrying the 
brocade, which is valued at more than one thousand dollars. If the brocade was 
in harmony with the other decorations in the apartment it would be purchased. 
Unfortunately Mr. Frankl’s duties would not permit his absence from his shop 
at the time. It would be a great accommodation, the young man then urged, if 
he could himself take the brocade, because his aunt, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
would be at his apartment that afternoon, and he thought it would be wise to 
get her opinion before deciding definitely upon its purchase. And Mr, Frankl 
acquiesced and permitted the young man to carry away the valuable brocade. 

He heard no more from the cultured customer. When he telephoved to 
No. 14 East Sixty-fifth Street he learned that a Mr. Vanderlip had had a room 
in the house, but had departed that afternoon, He did not return. 








WHAT IT IS, HOW IT 1S EMPLOYED, 
AND HOW YOU CAN USE IT. 


% Frederick C. Davis 


GREAT many erroneous no- 

tions are entertained regard- 

ing hypnotism. The popular 

opinion is that the power to 
hypnotize is a gift; that the hypnotized 
person will do anything and everything 
the hypnotist commands; that there is 
great danger that the subject cannot be 
awakened; that the power is the das- 
tardly weapon of mysterious Hindus 
and of such characters as Svengali. All 
these ideas are untrue, 

There is nothing occult about hypno- 
tism. It is not a gift to be able to 
hypnotize others. Any one may learn 
the secret—and the whole secret is 
merely the knowledge of what to say 
and how to say it, of what to do and 
how to do it. The hypnotist may be of 
any race, male or female, light or dark, 
tall or short, loud-voiced or gentle. 
There is not, as most persons believe, a 
subtle power in the hypnotist’s eyes 
which does the work. The whole thing 
is a very simple matter, able to be com- 
prehended by a child. The writer hyp- 
notized his first subject at the age of 
fourteen. 

Hypnotism is merely the power to im- 
press people. Everyone has that power, 
either active or dormant. Hypnotism is 
unconsciously used by the orator, the 
lawyer, the actor, the author. It is 
merely the conscious use of this power 
to a definite end which is termed hypno- 
tism. 

In another sense hypnotism is a con- 
dition of artificial sleep, during which 


the subject has no knowledge of his 
surroundings, and yet is under almost 
perfect control of the hypnotist. The 
condition of hypnosis is brought about 
mainly by the subject’s attention and the 
suggestions of the hypnotist. 

If any one focuses his attention on 
any object for a time his mind, to a 
certain extent, becomes a blank, and is 
then in a condition to receive and obey 
the commands of another. Often you 
have found yourself staring at some 
object, your eyes wide, your mind blank 


and unthinking, until a repeated call 
from some one “brought you to your- 


self.” Your mind then was partly un- 
der the control of hypnosis, self-in- 
duced, though unconsciously so. 

Further, if the whole attention of a 
person is brought upon the belief that 
a certain thing will happen, that condi- 
tion will begin to seem real. The effect 
of the hypnotist’s suggestions, then, is 
that a person will finally go to sleep if 
he is continually told to do so. This is 
true, provided the subject does not men- 
tally fight the suggestions, for no one 
can be hypnotized against his will. But 
a sleep thus induced is a peculiar kind 
of sleep. While under this condition 
the subject will do what he is told. This 
blasts the contention that the subject 
perhaps cannot be awakened, for if the 
subject is commanded to awake, he will 
awake. Even if he did not, the hypnotic 
state would gradually give way to nor- 
mal sleep, from which the subject would 
soon emerge. 
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The commonest method of bringing 
about hypnosis is to command the sub- 
ject, while he is seated in an easy posi- 
tion, to fix his eyes and entire attention 
on a small object, preferably something 
glittering or shiny, held about four 
inches away from and slightly above his 
eyes. If this gaze is continued for some 
time the will of the subject becomes en- 
tirely concentrated on the object. In 
the meantime the monotony, the fatigue 
of the stare, and the suggestions of the 
hypnotist all help to produce a vacancy 
of the subject’s mind, which leaves it 
open to any suggestion the hypnotist 
may make. The subject, while under 
the influence, cannot see or hear any 
other person than the hypnotist, so he 
will pay no attention to any commands 
except the hypnotist’s, except when he 
is told by the hypnotist to do so. When 
this state of mind of the subject is com- 
plete, his mind is blank, unworking, and 
open to the hypnotist’s suggestions. 

Other methods of hypnotizing are 
more complex, more certain, and more 
effective than the simple one mentioned, 
but to mention or describe the others 
would be to overstep the bounds of this 
article. The writer has used sixteen dif- 
ferent methods of hypnosis. 

A hypnotized person will, for ex- 
ample, upon command of the hypno- 
tist, be unable to open his eyes, to close 
his mouth, to lift his feet off the floor, 
to bend his knees. He will eagerly eat 
a dish of flour, thinking it to be ice 
cream; he will clap his hands together 
for hours, unable to stop; he will go 
about the room on all fours, grunting, 
thinking himself a pig. His skin may 
be made so sensitive that he will howl 
with pain at the touch of a feather, but 
at the next moment he may be made so 
insensible to pain that he will be able 
to endure hat pins thrust into his arms 
without the slightest discomfort. He 
will be able to smell strong ammonia 
water with delight, thinking it to be per- 
fume, but he will sicken at the smell 
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of tea. All these things he does on 
command. He will become hilariously 
drunk on a glass of milk if he is told it 
is gin. He will be unable to hear per- 
sons shout into his ear, but the next mo- 
ment will be able to hear a watch tick 
across a large room. The body of the 
subject may be made as stiff as a board, 
so that, when he is placed, the head on 
one chair, the feet on another, it will not 
bend, even with a heavy weight placed 
upon it. All these and many other 
ridiculous and marvelous things may be 
accomplished by the hypnotized sub- 
ject at the command of the hypnotist. 

Hypnotism may be used as a cure or 
to remove pain. A young lady of the 
writer’s acquaintance at one time, be- 
cause of defective work done by a 
dentist, experienced a terrible toothache 
due to confined gas pressing against a 
sensitive nerve. The young lady was 
suffering greatly; she was in a hysteri- 
cally nervous condition and crying piti- 
fully. No medicinal preparation could 
help the case. At once the writer of- 
fered his services. He placed the young 
lady under hypnotic influence and made 
suggestions to her that the pain was 
gradually diminishing. At the end of 
five minutes she had stopped crying, 
her nervousness had left her, her tooth- 
ache was entirely gone, and she felt not 
the slightest discomfort. 

Also hypnotism may effectively cure 
failing sight and failing hearing, sleep- 
lessness, stammering and_ stuttering, 
nervouness, and many other complaints. 

It must not be supposed that, since the 
subject will do such absurd and seem- 
ingly impossible things as have been 
stated, he will do anything the hypnotist 
may suggest. Many times hypnotized 
persons are supposed to have been made 
to commit murder. The writer doubts 
very seriously whether such a thing is 
possible, provided the subject is nor- 
mally law-abiding and upright, with no 
malice against the intended victim. The 
facts of the matter are these: 
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Suppose a person of puritanic habits 
is placed under a hypnotic spell. If he 
is given a tallow candle and told it is 
candy, he will devour it with relish. But 
if he is handed a glass of water, told it 
is whisky, and commanded to drink it, 
complications at once arise. All the 
practices of his life are absolutely op- 
posed to his doing any such thing. It 
is violently opposed to his nature. He 
will not comply with the request, and, if 
the hypnotist insists, he will finally 
awaken ; he will be greatly agitated and 
incensed, and no one will be able to hyp- 
notize him again. That is why the 
writer does not think that a person of 
ordinary scruples would commit murder 
while hypnotized. 

Persons who have once been hypno- 
tized are more easily put under the in- 
fluence the second time than they were 
the first. Finally an old subject needs 
only a curt “Sleep!” to be completely 
hypnotized. 

No one hypnotist is able to do any 
greater feats than another, except as a 
result of greater experience. One has 
no more power than any other. 

The fact that the subject, when 
awake, does not remember anything 
which occurred during his artificial 
sleep, causes a curious manifestation 
of the power. If, when the subject is 
under the influence, he is told that five 
minutes after he awakes he will have 
a painful toothache, and that he will 
cure it by touching the tooth with his 
finger, he will then awake, not aware of 
the suggestion—and in five minutes the 
tooth will suddenly begin to ache, to be 
as suddenly cured, to the mystification 
of the subject, when he touches it with 
his finger. If the subject, when hyp- 
notized, is told that on the next day— 
or a week or a year or several years 
later—he will go to such a corner at 
such a time and will wait there for such 
a length of time, he will do it, although 
his action will deeply puzzle him, and 
he will not know why he does it. 


This strange behavior makes it pos- 
sible to hypnotize a person by telephone, 
letter, or telegraph, et cetera, by telling 
him, while he is under the influence, that 
he will at once find himself unable to 
open his mouth, upon receiving a mes- 
sage telling him he cannot, and that 
the mouth will stay obstinately shut 
until some one asks “What’s the mat- 
ter?” when it will be free to open again. 
The subject will be startled by this oc- 
currence, to say the least, and will be 
mystified completely. This remarkable 
manifestation is known as post-hypnotic 
suggestion. “ 

Higher phenomena of hypnosis, such 
as telepathy and clairvoyance, can be 
attained only by patient codperation be- 
tween a skilled operator and an experi- 
enced subject. 

In regard to the dangers of hypno- 
tism, they are far greater as told by mis- 
informed persons than they really are. 
Hypnotism will not alter character or 
mental power. Greatly exaggerated sto- 
ries have been circulated and published 
as to the dangers of hypnotism in the 
hands of ignorant or unscrupulous per- 
sons, but these are all in the greater 
part untrue. A careful search of all 
literature dealing with hypnotism has 
failed to show any seriously harmful 
results from the use of the influence. It 
is the writer’s opinion that hypnosis is 
something of a blessing, in view of the 
cures and remedies that can be effected 
by it. 

A person of weak will is difficult to 
hypnotize because of his inability to con- 
centrate his attention; a strong-willed 
person is readily susceptible. There are 
always one or two persons in every rea- 
sonably large audience who cannot be 
hypnotized at all. 

The practice of giving public exhibi- 
tions of hypnotism has died out. Sev- 
eral States have passed laws prohibit- 
ing such performances. Nevertheless 
hypnotism is privately practiced, and 
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hypnotic doctors have been known. The Hypnotism’s fathers are Leibeault, 
science, however, has never been con- Barnheim, and Mesmer. Mesmer did 
sidered seriously by the general public as the most to create the popular interest 
more than a curiosity and a means of in the influence, and it was for a long 
amusement, time commonly called “mesmerism.” 
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ONE THOUSAND CONVICTS ATTEMPT CRUSH-OUT 


[NCENDIARY fires, which destroyed a dozen buildings of the Western Peni- 
tentiary, in Pennsylvania, accompanied by the rioting of nearly all the one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five prisoners, in which fourteen persons were 
injured, recently threatened the largest wholesale jail delivery the country has 
ever known. Only the alertness of guards in refusing to be tricked by a ruse 
prevented the convicts’ plot from being successful. For more than two hours 
policemen and guards battled with the prisoners, while firemen attempted to get 
under control the flames that at times shot up fifty feet above the prison wall. 

For several weeks there had been rumors of trouble among diScontented pris- 
oners, who had been brought from the Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia. It 
was said that the men were dissatisfied with their food and resentful because they 
were denied cigarettes, while the women were indignant because they were not 
permitted to use cosmetics and powder puffs. 

Evidently on a prearranged plan the rioting broke out just after the noon 
hour, while the fires were started simultaneously. The first squad of prisoners 
had been fed in the dining hall and had returned to their cells. While the 
second squad of nearly six hundred and fifty men were eating, two of them 
— fighting. At once the mélée became general, with dishes and chairs used 
reely. 

Suddenly the mob made a rush for the guards, who, however, backed away 
from them with rifles leveled. At that moment fires were discovered in the 
weaving shop, the broom shop, the shoe shop, the chapel, and the kitchen. The 
buildings, dry as tinder, were soon in flames. The prisoners broke for the open- 
ing. Shrieking and cursing, they hurled every sort of object or weapon they 
could find. While reserve guards stationed themselves on the walls to prevent 
escape in that manner, other guards ran from the buildings and formed lines 
to prevent the prisoners from rushing the gates. 

After almost half an hour the guards and police succeeded in driving the 
convicts into the main building, which the firemen managed to keep free from 
flames, although it was threatened several times. Here the worst phase of the 
rioting occurred, for, once inside, the prisoners defied the guards who ordered 
them to their cells. Taking refuge on top of the cell tiers, they rained down 
bricks, pieces of cement, washstands which they tore from the walls, and even 
huge pieces of steel torn from the cells. Pulling loose great lengths of steel from 
the cell tiers, they pried and-battered down cells, brick partitions, and even broke 
up the cement flooring, which was eighteen inches thick, and hurled it all down 
at the guards and police. Practically forty per cent of the cells were destroyed 
before the prisoners were subdued and driven into what cells remained. 

For some time the convicts have expressed dissatisfaction with the warden, 
Indicative of this was an incident of the rioting. After the convicts had been 
herded back into their cells, and the menace of the flames reaching them had 
lessened, a chant was started which was taken up and shouted from one end of the 
penitentiary to the other. 

“We want a new warden, we want a new warden,” droned the prisoners in 
unison, their voices ever growing louder, until the words were fairly shouted. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


At Cerinth, a New England college town, John Waring, president-elect of the university, is found 

dead in his study, stabbed through the neck, The study itself is fastened from within, which 
indicates suicide, and the disappearance of five hundred dollars and a valuable ruby stickpin support 
a murder theory. Mrs. Bates, whom Waring was about to marry, says she was made Waring’s chief 
legatee, but the will cannot be found, and charred fragments in the study fireplace indicate that the 
will was destroyed shortly before Waring’s death. Gordon Lockwood, Waring’s secretary, is sus- 
pected by Detective Morton of the Corinth police of killing his employer for money, because Lock- 
wood is in financial difficulties. This no one believes. 

On the afternoon preceding his death, Waring met, as one of his guests at tea, Anita Austin, a 
girl whom the boarders at the Adams house, where Miss Austin is living, have named ‘‘Miss Mystery,” 
because of her aloofness and secrecy. Waring seemed nervously unstrung at the meeting, and the 
girl left as soon thereafter as possible, After Waring’s death, Gordon Lockwood finds the beginning 
of an unfinished love letter from Waring to Anita Austin; this he destroys, Mrs. Adams and one of 
her gossipy guests go into Miss Austin’s room while the girl is asleep; in a bureau drawer they 


find a roll of bills, from the coil of which a ruby stickpin falls to the floor. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO IS MISS MYSTERY? 
RS. ADAMS fell limply into a 


chair, her round eyes staring 
in horror. 

Miss Bascom had taken 
upon herself the rdle of dictator, and, 
with an accusing finger pointed at Miss 
Mystery, she said: 

“What have you to say for your- 
self ?” 


“Nothing,” Austin 


replied Anita 
coolly, “except to insist that you leave 
my room.” 

“Leave your room, indeed! 


I am 
only to glad to! And I know where to 
go, too.” 

Miss Bascom’s determined air as she 
strode out of the door gave a hint-of her 
intention, and within five minutes she 
was out on the road toward the village. 

Mrs, Adams, still almost speechless 
with surprise and dismay, looked sor- 
rowfully at Anita. Something in the 
girl’s face stayed the kindly words the 
woman meant to say, and, instead, she 
broke out: 


“You must leave this house! What 
are you, anyway? A thief—and a mur- 
derer ?” 

“Oh! Don’t!” Anita put up her 
hand as if to ward off a physical blow. 

Then, as if the cruel words had stung 
her to a quickened sense of her own 
danger, she cried piteously: 

“Oh, Mrs. Adams, help me, protect 
me, won’t you? I don’t know what to 
do. I’m all alone—so alone——” 

She sank into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Esther Adams was uncertain what 
course to pursue. Should she protect 
this guilty girl, of whom she really 
knew nothing, or should she dismiss her 
at once from her house, in the interests 
of her other boarders, who must be 
considered ? 

Surely her first duty was to the oth- 
ers, the people she had known so long, 
and who looked upon her house as a 
home and a safeguard. 

“You must go,” she said, though her 
voice wavered as she saw the pathetic 
face Anita raised to her. 

“Oh, no! Don’t send me away! 
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Where could I go? Even the inn peo- 
ple wouldn’t take me!” 

“Of course they wouldn’t! Go home! 
Haven’t you a home? Who are you, 
anyway? But I don’t care who you are, 
you must get out of this house to-day, 
this morning. Do you hear?” 


Meantime Miss Bascom, on her vir- 
tuous errand, had trotted quickly to the 
office of the district attorney. 

There, however, she was told that Mr. 
Cray was over at the Waring house, 
and she concluded to go there. Nor 
did this displease her. She longed to 
be in the limelight, and the tale she 
had to tell would surely give her the 
right to be there. 

Mrs. Peyton received her coldly, for 
the two were not friends. 

“I came to see Mr. Cray,” Miss Bas- 
com announced, “on important busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh, very well,” the housekeeper re- 
turned, “take a seat, and I'll ask him 
to see you.” 

Miss Bascom waited in the living 
room, secure in her knowledge of the 
importance of her news. 

The attorney welcomed her more cor- 
dially, for he saw at once that she 
brought news of value. And, expressed 
in emphatic language, and interspersed 
with many and unfavorable personal 
opinions, Liza Bascom told of the in- 
cident of finding the money and the 
ruby in Miss Austin’s bureau drawer. 

“Astonishing!” commented Cray. 
“Who is she?” 

“Nobody knows, that’s the queer part. 
We call her Miss Mystery.” 

“Where did she come from?” 

“Nobody knows. She just appeared.” 

“Don’t the Adamses know?” 

“No, they don’t.” 

“A young girl, you say?” 

“She appears to be very young, but 
you never can tell with those sly things. 
I dare say she makes herself look sev- 
eral years younger than she really is.” 


“Did she know Doctor Waring?” 

“How do I know? She came over 
to this house late Sunday night, for I 
saw her. a 

“Good heavens! Are you sure?” 

“Well, it was fairly light, with the 
moon, and the snow all over the ground, 
you know, and I saw her, all wrapped 
up in her fur coat, sneaking away from 
the house a 

“How later” 

“Oh, after everybody had gone up- 
stairs and the lights were all out at the 
Adamses.” 

“You saw her come back ?” 

“No, I didn’t think much about it 
at the time—she’s a crazy thing, any- 
way, and sa 

“What do you mean by a 
thing ?” 

“Why, she’s queer—not like other 
folks. She won’t have anything to do 
with any of us over there.” 

“That doesn’t make her out crazy.” 

Miss Bascom shrugged impatiently. 
“T don’t mean insane or demented. I 
only mean sly and secretive. She never 
speaks to anybody at the table, and, 
though she makes eyes at Gordon Lock- 
wood, she snubs Mr. Tyler, who is just 
as good a young man. They both ad- 
mire her; anybody can see that, but 
she treats them like the dust under her 
feet.” 

“Not an adventuress, then?” 

“T don’t know. But I do know she’s 
a thief, or how did she get that money 
and the ruby?” 

“Perhaps Doctor Waring gave them 
to her.” 

“Then she is a wrong one! 
should he give a_ strange girl 
things :” 

“If he was in love with her— 

“Now, look here, Mr. Cray, do try 
to show ordinary common sense! Doc- 
tor Waring was about to marry Mrs. 
Bates, a sweet, dear woman, of suitable 
age. Is he going to have a little flib- 
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bertigibbet coming to see him late at 
night for any romantic reasons?” 

Cray hesitated to speak his mind, but 
he ruminated that he had heard of such 
things in the course of his life. Miss 
Bascom, he thought, was an unsophisti- 
cated old maid, but there was certainly 
a new condition to be investigated, and 
the case of Miss Anita Austin must 
be carefully considered. 

“Now, Miss Bascom,” he said diplo- 
matically, “I’ll have to ask you to keep 
this whole matter quiet for a time. You 
must see that we can’t work successfully 
if we take the whole town into our 
confidence. Or even this entire house- 
hold.” 

“Don’t you try to bamboozle me, Ste- 
phen Cray! I know your sort. You 
want to keep this matter quiet because 
you want to get that girl off scot-free! 
I know you men! Just because she has 
a pair of big, dark eyes and a slim 
little figure you are ready to hide her 
guilt and let her off easy. I won’t have 
it! That girl stole those things, or 
else she got them from poor John War- 
ing in a way no decent woman s 

“What are you talking about, Liza 
Bascom ?” 

Mrs. Peyton appeared in the door- 
way, and, though she asked the ques- 
tion, it was fairly evident that she knew 
the answer and had been listening. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I’ve been lis- 
tening at the door, and I’m glad I did. 
First of all I won’t have Doctor War- 
ing’s name traduced, and next, if there’s 
a girl implicated in this matter, the 
whole truth about her has got to come 
out! I know the girl; she was here 
Sunday afternoon, and a more brazen- 
faced, bold-mannered chit I never want 
to see!” 

“She was here ?”’ asked the bewildered 
Cray. “You know her?” 

“T know all I want to know of her,” 
Mrs. Peyton declared, “Yes, she was 
here—came over with Emily Bates and 
Pinky. Wouldn’t condescend to be 
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really one of us, but just acted offish 
and seemed to me about half-witted.” 

“Don’t be silly,” put in Miss Bas- 
com. “That’s the last thing to say of 
her! Whatever that girl may be she’s 
got all her wits about her! I can see 
that for myself.” 

“Was Doctor Waring present when 
Miss Austin was here?” asked Cray, 
thinking hard. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Peyton, “and 
that’s a strange thing. When he first 
saw her—unexpectedly, you know—he 
dropped his teacup.” 

“Because of the meeting?” asked 
Cray. 

“IT don’t know,” Mrs, Peyton said. 
“He declared afterward he had never 
seen the girl before—but—oh, I can't 
believe she came back here that night!” 

“Of course she didn’t,” Cray said. 
“How could she get in, unless some 
one admitted her?” 

“There’s the French window in the 
study,” Miss Bascom suggested uncer- 
tainly. “Doctor Waring could have let 
her in that way-——” 

“Well, he didn’t!’ Mrs. Peyton de- 
clared. “Land! I’ve known John War- 
ing a number of years, and he’s not the 
kind of man that had anything to do 
with flirtatious young women.” 

But her words carried little weight 
with Attorney Cray, who fancied that 
he knew men better than these two 
women possibly could, 

“Miss Bascom,” he said, after fur- 
ther thought, “and Mrs, Peyton, too, I’m 
going to ask you—I’m going to instruct 
you—to keep this matter quiet until 
after the funeral of Doctor Waring. 
That occurs to-morrow, and I want a 
day or so to look into this thing quietly. 
We would gain nothing by rushing mat- 
ters. I will see Miss Austin, of course, 
and rest assured, if she is guilty of any 
wrongdoing, she shall not escape. But 
it is a serious matter to accuse a suspect 
without giving any chance for explana- 
tion a 
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“There’s no explanation of that ruby 
pin and all that money, that is not in- 
criminating to that girl!” Miss Bascom 
exclaimed. 

“Nevertheless I am in authority, and 
I forbid you to discuss the connection 
of Miss Austin with the case at all.” 

Cray knew how to impress belligerent 
women, and he even added a hint of 
their making trouble for themselves un- 
less they obeyed his explicit command. 

He returned to the study, where Gor- 
don Lockwood was opening the morn- 
ing’s mail. 

The secretary was a busy man, for 
his late employer had had a number of 
diversified interests, and every mail 
brought letters, catalogues, circulars, and 
newspapers that required careful atten- 
tion. John Waring had been a collector 
of rare books and other curios, and was 
interested in several literary enterprises. 

To many of these correspondents 
Lockwood could merely send a state- 
ment of the doctor’s death. But others 
involved careful and wise judgment, 
and Lockwood conscientiously dis- 
charged his duties. 

The study had been put in order, and 
all traces of the tragedy had been re- 
moved. The books that had been on 
the desk, including the stained copy of 
Martial, Lockwood had, after considera- 
tion, restored to their places on the 
shelves. 

Although it gave him a thrill of hor- 
ror, Lockwood had nerved himself to 
appropriate Waring’s desk, for it meant 
far greater convenience in his work~ He 
sat there as Cray entered, and raised his 
impassive face to note the attorney’s ex- 
citement, 

“By Jove, Lockwood!” Cray ex- 
claimed, as he closed the door behind 
him. “There’s a new way to look, which 
seems to promise to straighten out a lot 
of things. Do you know that little 
woman over at your boarding house, 
named Austin?” 


“T know her slightly, What about 
her ?” 

From Lockwood’s voice no one would’ 
suspect that his heart was pounding des- 
perately. 

“Well, she was here late Sunday 
night! What do you know about that?” 

“TJ don’t know anything about it,” 
returned Lockwood coldly, “and I don’t 
believe it. For if she had been here 
I should have known about it. I was 
here myself, just outside the study door, 
until eleven. You don’t mean later than 
that, do you?” 

“Dunno. The Bascom spinster tells 
the story i 

“Then don’t bank on it. With all due 
deference to Miss Bascom, I know she 
is not always a reliable source of in- 
formation.” 

“But she says she saw the girl com- 
ing over here late at night ™ 

“She didn’t! It’s not true! What 
under the heavens would she have come 
for?” 

“What does any girl visit a man for?” 
Cray gave an unpleasant wink, and 
Lockwood with difficulty controlled an 
insane desire to spring at his throat. 
“And, besides, she is even now in pos- 
session of the missing five hundred dol- 
lars and the ruby pin.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“See here, Mr. Lockwood, it doesn’t 
matter to anybody whether you believe 
these things or not. Miss Austin has 
the valuables, and I’m going over there 
now to inquire how she got them. Also, 
it just occurs to me that those small 
footprints leading across the field are 
directed toward the Adams’ house, and 
may have been made by a woman as 
likely as by our hypothetically small- 
footed man.” 

“Those are Nogi’s footprints.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Common sense. Even if Miss Aus- 
tin did come over here for any reason 
she would have come by the street, not 
across the snowy field.” 
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“Apparently she chose the field. So 
I’m going to ask her why.” 

“All right, Cray, but you must admit 
you're illogical, inconsequent, and in- 
consistent. You think I killed Doc- 
tor Waring, because I have a sharp, 
round penholder, and owe some large 
bills. Then, because a gossiping old 
maid comes over here and babbles, you 
fly off at a tangent and accuse an un- 
protected girl of absurd and unbeliev- 
able crime.” 

“Oho! Interested in the siren your- 
self, eh?” 

“No; I’m not—if you mean Miss 
Austin. That is, not personally.” 

Few men could have told this lie with 
such a convincing manner, but Lock- 
wood’s phlegmatic calm stood him now 
in good stead, and his air of obvious 
indifference carried conviction. 

“But,” he went on, “I am sorry for 
her. It’s nobody’s business who or what 
she is, yet those women over at the 
Adams house are one and all determined 
to find out something against her. I 
only want to advise you, Cray, if you 
talk to anybody over there, get Old Salt 
himself. He’s more fair-minded than 
his wife or the other women.” 

“Men are apt to be, where a pretty 
girl is concerned,” said Cray dryly, and 
Lockwood ground his teeth in rage as 
the attorney went away. 

His demand to see Miss Austin was 
listened to by Old Salt Adams, who had 
seen him coming and opened the door 
for him. 

“Well, Cray,” said the old man, as 
he ushered him into the sitting room and 
shut the door, “I know what you're 
after, and I just want to say, go slow. 
That’s all—go slow.” 

“All right, Salt. Please send Miss 
Austin down here; also, I must inter- 
view her alone.” 

“Yes, I understand. But don’t be led 
away now by circumstantial evidence. 
You know yourself it isn’t always de- 
pendable.” 
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“Go along, Salt; don’t try to teach 
me my business. Have you talked to 
the girl?” 

“Not a word. My wife has, but she 
didn’t learn much.” 

Adams went away, and in a few mo- 
ments Anita Austin came into the room, 

A first glance showed Cray’s experi- 
enced eye that the girl was what he 
called a siren. 

Her oval, olive face was sad and 
sweet. The pale cheeks were not 
touched up with artificial color, and the 
scarlet lips were, even to his close scru- 
tiny, also devoid of applied art. She 
wore a fashionable little gown of black 
taffeta, with crisp, chic frills of finely 
plaited white organdie. Whether this 
was meant as mourning wear or not, 
Cray could not determine. The frock 
was short, showing thin silk stockings 
and black suéde ties. 

But Miss Mystery seemed wholly un- 
conscious of her clothes, and her great 
dark eyes were full of wondering in- 
quiry as she looked at the attorney and 
then a little diffidently offered a greet- 
ing hand, 

The little brown hand touched Cray’s 
with a pathetic, hopeful clasp, and he 
glanced up quickly to find himself look- 
ing into a pair of hopeful eyes, that, 
without a word, expressed confidence 
and trust. He shrugged his shoulders 
a trifle and secretly admonished himself 
to keep a tight rein on his sympathy. 

Then, relinquishing the lingering 
hand, he sat down opposite the chair 
she had chosen to occupy. 

“Miss Austin,” he began, and paused, 
for the first time in his life uncertain 
what tack to take. 

“Yes,” she said, as the pause grew 
longer, and her soft, cultured voice 
helped him not at all. 

How could he say to this lovely small 
person that he suspected her of wrong- 
doing ? 

“Go on, Mr. Cray,” she directed him, 
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meantime looking at him with eyes full 
of a haunting fear. “What is it?” 

Cray had a sudden, insane feeling that 
he would give all he was worth for the 
pleasure of removing that look of fear, 
then, commanding himself to behave, he 
said: 

“I am sorry, Miss Austin, but I must 
ask you some unpleasant questions.” 

“That’s what I’m here for,” she said, 
with the ghost of a smile on her curved, 
red lips, and, smoothing down her taf- 
feta lap, she demurely clasped her sen- 
sitive little hands and waited. 

Those hands bothered Cray. Though 
they lay quietly, he felt that at his speech 
they would flutter in anxiety, even in 
fear, and he was loath to disturb them. 

Because of this hesitancy, he plunged 
in more abruptly than he meant to do. 

“Where do you come from, Miss Aus- 
tin?” 

“New York City,” she said, a brighter 
look coming to her face, as if she 
thought the ordeal would not be so ter- 
rible after all. 

“What address there?” 

“One West Sixty-seventh Street.” 

“You gave some one a different ad- 
dress.” 

“Yes; I gave an address that used 
to be mine. I have since moved. Why?” 

The “why”. was disconcerting. After 
all, Cray thought, he was not a census 
taker, 

He gave up getting past history and 
said briefly : 

“Were you at Doctor Waring’s house 
Sunday evening ?” 

“Not evening,” she returned, looking 
thoughtful. “I was there Sunday aft- 
ernoon.” 

“And went back again, late in the eve- 
ning, to see Doctor Waring, in his 
study ?” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked 
quietly, but a small red spot showed on 
either olive cheek. 

“Because I must. How well do you— 
did you know the doctor?” 
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“Know Doctor Waring? Not at all. 
I never saw him in my life until I came 
here to Corinth.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Almost sure—oh, why, yes—that is, 
I am quite sure.” 

“Yet you went over there Sunday 
evening and came back to this house in 
possession of Doctor Waring’s valuable 
pin and a large sum of money.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Cray, I didn’t do any 
such thing!” 

“Then can you explain your posses- 
sion of those articles ?” 

“You mean, I suppose, the roll of 
bills that Miss Bascom put into my top 
bureau drawer?” 

“Miss Bascom! Put in the drawer!” 

“Yes; that is, she must have done so, 
or how else could they have been found 
there? You know yourself, now, don’t 
you, Mr. Cray, that I’m not a burglar, 
or a bandit, or a sneak thief? You 
know I never went in to Doctor War- 
ing’s study and took those things! So, 
as I say, isn’t it the only plausible theory 
that Miss Bascom, who found the valu- 
ables so readily, first put them there 
herself ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SPINSTER’S EVIDENCE. 


Tet matter can easily be settled,” 

Cray said, and, going to the door, 
he asked Mrs, Adams to send Miss Bas- 
com to them. 

With an important air the spinster 
entered the room. Holding herself very 
erect, and even drawing aside her skirts 
as she passed Miss Austin, she took a 
seat on the other side of the room. 

“Now, Miss Bascom,” Cray began at 
once, “what made you think of looking 
in this lady’s bureau drawer for that 
money ?” 

“TI didn’t look for it, Mr. Cray. I 
merely felt that she had done wrong, 
and I thought perhaps some evidence 
would be hidden away in her room 
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And a top drawer is the place a woman 
oftenest hides things.” 

Cray gave a short laugh. “Rather 
clever of you, admit. But Miss Austin 
says she did not put that money there 
herselfi—that it was a plant.” 

“A plant?” Miss Bascom looked puz- 
zled at the word. 

“Yes; she thinks some _ill-disposed 
person put it there to implicate her 
falsely.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, Mr. Cray, let her 
say who did it, and who could have got 
that money to do it with.” 

The hard old face took on a look 
that was almost malignant in its accusa- 


tion, and little Anita Austin gave a low - 


cry as she saw it, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

“Take her away,” she moaned, “oh, 
take that woman away!” 

“You hear her,” Miss Bascom went 
on unrelentingly. “Now, Mr. Cray, I’m 
a bit of a detective myself, and while 
you’ve been down here talking to Miss 
Mystery I’ve been searching her room 
more carefully, and I’ve found a few 
more things, of which I should like to 
tell you.” 

Cray was nonplused. His sympathies 
were all with the poor little girl, who, 
clinging to the arms of her chair, seemed 
about to go to pieces, nervously, but was 
bravely holding on to herself. Yet if 
the Bascom woman was telling the 
truth, he must beware of the “poor lit- 
tle girl.” 

“I’m not sure you’re within your 
rights, Miss Bascom,” he began, but he 
was interrupted with: 

“Rights! Indeed, the rights of this 
matter are above your jurisdiction! The 
blood of John Waring calls from the 
ground! I am the instrument of justice 
that has been chosen by an overruling 
providence to discover the criminal. She 
sits before you! That girl, that mysteri- 
ous wicked girl, is both thief and mur- 
deress !” 
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“Oh, no!” Anita cried, putting up her 
arm as if to ward off a physical blow. 

Then she suddenly became quiet, al- 
most rigid in her composure. 

“That is a grave accusation, Miss Bas- 
com,” she said. ‘You must prove it or 
retract it.” 

Cray stared at the girl in astonish- 
ment. Her agonized cry had been hu- 
man, feminine, natural—but this sudden 
change to stony calm, to icy hauteur was 
amazing, and, to his mind, incriminating, 

Miss Bascom, however, was in no 
way daunted. 

“Prove it I will!” she said sternly. 
“In another drawer, Mr. Cray, I found 
the rolls of silver coin—exactly ten dol- 
lars worth—that we have been told were 
in the desk with the roll of bills. The 
ruby pin, you know about. And s0, 
these thefts are proved. Now, as to the 
murder—I admit it seems impossible 
that a girl should commit the awful 
crime—but I do say that I have found 
the weapon with which it was done, hid- 
den in Miss Austin’s room!” 

Again that short, low cry, more like 
a hurt animal than a human being. And 
then Anita Austin, the girl of mystery, 
fell back into the depths of her chair 
and closed her eyes. 

“You needn’t faint, or pretend to,” 
admonished Miss Bascom brutally; 
“you're caught red-handed, and you 
know it, and you may as well give up.” 

“T didn’t—I didn’t ” came in low 
moans, but the girl’s bravery had de- 
serted her, Limp and despairing, she 
turned her great eyes toward Cray for 
help. 

With an. effort he looked away from 
her pleading face and said: 

“What is the weapon? 
you find it?” 

“It is a stiletto, an embroidery stiletto, 
and I found it tucked down in the 
crevice between the back and seat of a 
stuffed chair in Miss Austin’s room. 
Did you put it there?” 

She turned on the girl and fired the 


Where did 
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question at her with intentional sudden- 
yess, and though Anita uttered a scared, 
“No,” it was a palpable untruth. 

“She did,’ Miss Bascom went on. 
“You can see for yourself, Mr. Cray, 
she is lying.” 

“But even if she is, Miss Bascom, I 
must ask you to cease torturing her! 
I can’t stand for such cruelty !” 

Cray’s method revolted at the meth- 
ods of the older woman who was caus- 
ing such anguish to the poor child she 
accused. 

“You are not a legal inquisitor, Miss 
Bascom,” he went on. “It is for me 
to establish the truth or falsity of your 
suspicions.” 

“Yes, you! You're like all the other 
men! If a girl is pretty and alluring 
you would believe her statement that 
white is black!” 

“I believe no statements that cannot 
be proved to my satisfaction. Miss 
Austin, do you own an embroidery 
stiletto?” 

“Yes,” was the hesitating answer, and 
the dark eyes swept him a_ beseeching 
glance that made Miss Bascom fairly 
snort with scorn. 

“Where is it?” 

“I—I fear I must admit that it is just 
where Miss Bascom says it is—unless 
she has removed it. Tell me, Mr. Cray” 
—and Miss Mystery suddenly resumed 
her most independent air—“must I sub- 
mit to this? I thought accused people 
were entitled to a—oh, you know, coun- 
sel—a lawyer, or somebody to take care 
of them.” 

“Wait, Miss Austin. You're not ac- 
cused yet; that is, not by legal author- 
ity.” 

“Oh, am TI not? Then”—and she gave 
Miss Bascom a glance of unutterable 
scorn—"T have nothing to say.” 

“Nothing to say!” the spinster almost 
shrieked. “Nothing to say! Of course 
she hasn’t! She kills a man, takes his 
valuables, and then declares she has 
nothing to say.” 


_ proved or disproved! 
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“Now, now, Miss Bascom, be care- 
ful! Why did you put your stiletto in 
such a place, Miss Austin?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The dark eyes gave him a gaze of 
childlike innocence, and Cray couldn’t 
decide whether he was looking at a deep- 
dyed criminal or a helpless victim of un- 
just suspicion, 

“And where did you get the money 
and the ruby pin?” 

“T don’t know; I mean I don’t know 
how they got in my room, This lady 
says she found them there; that’s all / 
know about them.” 

An indifferent shrug of the slim shoul- 
ders seemed to imply that was all Miss 
Mystery cared, either, and Cray asked: 

“Then if the valuables, the pin and 
the money, are not yours, you are, of 
course, ready to relinquish possession of 
them.” 

“Of course I am not! Since I am 
accused of stealing them, I propose to 
retain possession until that accusation is 
Perhaps Miss 
3ascom wishes to take them herself.” 

“You know, Miss Austin,” Mr. Cray 
spoke very gravely, “you are making a 
mistake in treating this matter flippantly. 
You are in danger, real danger, and you 
must be careful what you say. Do you 
want a lawyer?” 

“T don’t know,” the girl suddenly 
looked helpless. “Do you think I ought 
to have one ?” 

“Have you funds?” 

“Yes, Iam not arich girl, but neither 
am I poor. However, I think I shall 
ask advice of some one before | decide 
upon my course.” 

“Of whom? Perhaps no one can ad- 
vise you better than J can.” 

“What is your advice, Mr. Cray ? 

The sweet face looked at him hope- 
fully; the curved red lips quivered a 
little as the speaker added, “I am very 
alone.” 

Again Miss Bascom sniffed. Un- 
attractive herself, she resented with a 


” 
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sort of angry jealousy the appealing ef- 
fect this girl had on men. She knew 
intuitively that Cray would sympathize 
with and pity the lonely girl. 

“My advice is, Miss Austin, first, that 
you dispel this mystery that seems to 
surround you. Tell frankly who you 
are, what is yourtrrand in Corinth, how 
you came into possession of Doctor War- 
ing’s ruby, and why you hid your stiletto, 
if it is merely one of your sewing im- 
plements.” 

Miss Mystery hesitated a moment, and 
then said quietly: 

“Your advice is good, Mr. Cray, But 
unfortunately I cannot follow it. How- 
ever, I am willing to state, upon oath, 
that I did not kill Doctor Waring with 
that stiletto.” 

“I’m afraid your oath will be 
doubted,” Miss Bascom intervened 
sharply. “And, too, Mr. Cray, even if 
this girl did not strike the fatal blow, 
she well knows who did! She is in 
league with ¢he Japanese, Nogi. That 
I am sure of !” 

“Nogi!” exelaimed Anita. 

“Yes, Nogi,’” Miss Bascom went on 
positively. “You have a Japanese ki- 
mono, and several Japanese ornaments 
adorn your room. You went to the 
Waring house that night, Nogi let you 
in and out, and, though the Japanese 
doubtless committed the murder, you 
stole the money and the ruby, and then 
your partner in crime departed for parts 
unknown.” 

Miss Bascom sat back in her chair 
with a look of triumph on her plain, 
—gaunt face. Clearly she was rejoiced 
at her denunciation of the girl before 
her, and pleased at the irrefutable theory 
she had promulgated. 

“And how did Miss Austin or the 
Jap, either, leave the room locked on 
the inside?” propounded Cray, his own 
opinions already swayed by the arraign- 
ment. 

“That,” said Miss Bascom, with an 
air of finality, “I can’t explain definitely, 
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but I am sure it was an example of 
Japanese jugglery. When you remem- 
ber the tales of how the Japanese can 
do seemingly impossible tricks, can swal- 
low swords and get out of locked hand- 
cuffs, it is quite within the realm of 
possibility that one could lock a door 
behind him and give it the appearance 
of having been locked from the inside.” 

Now Cray had already concluded 
that the door had been cleverly locked 
by some one, but he hadn’t before 
thought of the cleverness of the Jap- 
anese, 

He rese almost abruptly and said: 
“T must look into some of these mat- 
ters. Miss Austin, you need not at- 
tempt to leave town, for you will not 
be able to do so.” 

“T most certainly shall not attempt to 
leave, as you express it, i£A1 am asked 
not to. But, I may say, that when I am 
entirely at liberty to do so, I propose 
to go away from Corinth.” 

Her dignity gave no effect of a per- 
son afraid or alarmed for her own 
safety, merely a courteous recognition 
of Cray’s attitude, and a frank state- 
ment of her own intentions, 

Miss Bascom sniffed and said: 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Cray. I'll see to 
it that this young woman does not suc- 
ceed in evading justice, if she tries to 
do so.” 

At which Miss Mystery gave her a 
smile that was so patronizing, even 
amused, that the spinster was more irate 
than ever. 

“And, now, Miss Austin,” the attor- 
ney said, “I’ll take your finger prints, 
please, as they may be useful in prov- 
ing what you did not do.” 

He smiled a little as the girl readily 
gave her consent to the procedure. 

“And,” he went on more gravely, “I 
will ask you for one of your shoes, one 
that you wore on Sunday.” 

Surprised into a glance of dismay, 
Miss Mystery rose without a word and 
went upstairs for the shoe. 
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She returned with the dainty, pretty 
thing and merely observed, “I’d like to 
have it back when you are through with 
it.” 

Putting the shoe in his overcoat 
pocket, Cray went away. 

“Miss Bascom,” Anita said, turning 
to her enemy, “may you never want a 
friend as much as I do now.” 

“The nerve of her!” Liza Bascom 
muttered to herself as Miss Mystery 
went upstairs to her own room, 


“There’s a very deep mystery here!” 
Cray soliloquized as he returned to the 
Waring house. “But I’m getting light 
on it.” 

Cray was far from lacking in ingenu- 
ity, and he proceeded at once to com- 
pare the finger prints he had of Anita 
Austin with the prints on the small, 
black-framed chair that had been found 
drawn up to the desk chair of John 
Waring. 

They were identical, and Cray mused 
over the fact. e 

“That girl was here that night,’”’ he 
decided; “there’s no gainsaying that.” 
He called the butler to him. 

“Tto,” he began, “did you let in any 
one late Sunday night, after you came 
home ?” 

“No, sir,” the imperturbable Jap de- 
clared, thinking the question foolish, as 
all the inquirers knew the details of his 
Sunday evening movements. 

“Do you remember seeing this chair 
Monday morning ?” 

“Distinctly. I saw Mr. Lockwood 
smoothing its back.” 

“Smoothing its back! 
mean ?”’ 

“I looked through from the dining- 
room window, to see if Mr. Lockwood 
was coming to breakfast, and I per- 
ceived him carefully smoothing the 
plush of the little chair, sir.” 

Cray meditated. Here was a point 
of evidence. Lockwood was not the 
sort to absent-mindedly paw over a chair 
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back. He was doing it on purpose. 
For what reason? What reason could 
there be, save to erase some evidence? 
Cray examined thé chair. It had a 
frame of shiny black: wood, while seat ” 
and back were covered with a dark plush 
of a fine, soft quality. Cray drew his 
fingers across the back.» They left a 
distinct trail of furrows in the fabric. 

Ito, watching, nodded his head 
gravely. 

“Not finger prints,” Cray said to him- 
self, “but, maybe, finger marks. 
Whose?” Aloud: “You surely saw this, 
Ito?” 

“Yes, sir; and Miss Peyton also saw. 
She was then in the doorway, asking 
Mr. Lockwood to come to breakfast.” 

Cray went in search of Helen and 
put the question to her suddenly. 

“What was Gordon Lockwood doing 
when you went to call him to breakfast 
Monday morning?” 

“He was—I don’t remember.” 

“Speak the truth, or it may mean 
trouble for you and for him, too.” 

“He was—he seemed to be dusting off 
a chair.” 

“With a duster?” 

“No; just passing over it with his 
hand.” 

“That isn’t dusting it.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you call it! 
Perhaps he was merely pushing the chair 
into place.” 

“It isn’t his custom to push the study 
furniture into place. He was erasing 
indicative marks on that plush chair 
back, that’s what he was doing.” 

“Absurd!” Helen cried. 
marks could there be?” 

“T don’t know. Come and let us see.” 

Cray took Helen to the study and 
asked her to sit in the chair. 

“Lean back,” he directed. 
up.” 

The girl obeyed, and there was plainly 
seen on the plush the faint but unmis- 
takable imprint of the beaded design 
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that adorned the back of the frock she 
wore. _ 

“T told you so!” Cray said in tri- 
umph, “That plush registers every im- 
press, and when Lockwood rubbed it 
smooth it was to erase a damaging bit 
of testimony.” 

“Rather far-fetched, Mr, Cray,” said 
Gordon Lockwood himself, who had 
come in and had heard and seen the 
latter part of the detective’s investiga- 
tion. 

“Not so very, Mr. Lockwood, when 
you learn that the figger prints on the 
chair frame are your own and those 
of a certain young person who is al- 
ready under suspicion.” 

Gordon Lockwood, as always under a 
sudden stress, became even more impas- 
sive, and his eyes glittered as he faced 
the attorney. 

“Don’t be too absurd, Mr. Cray,” he 
advised coldly. “I suppose you mean 
Miss Austin; I prefer to have no veiled 
allusions, But the finding of her finger 
prints on a chair in this room, and mine 
also, does not seem to me to be in any 
way evidence of crime.” 

“Nor” Cray gave him scorn for 
scorn, “Perhaps, then, you can explain 
Miss Austin’s presence here that night.” 

“T don’t know that she was here, and 
I most certainly could not explain any 
of her movements. But I do deny your 
right to assume her guilt from her pres- 
ence.” 

“Ah, you tacitly admit her presence, 
then. Indeed one can scarcely doubt it, 
when it is shown that this little shoe 
of hers”—he took it from his pocket— 
“exactly fits the prints that cross the 
field of snow between here and the 
Adams house.” 

“To measure footprints, after all this 
time!” and Lockwood's lip curled. 

“The prints are exactly as they were 
made, Mr. Lockwood. The unchanging 
cold weather has kept them intact, I 
tried this shoe, and the prints are un- 
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mistakable. Moreover, the short stride 
is just the measure of the natural steps 
of Miss Austin. The footprints lead 
from the Adams house over here and 
back again. The returning prints occa- 
sionally overlap the ones that came this 
way, showing that the trip away from 
this house was made latest. Miss Austin 
was seen to come over in this direction. 
Well, none but a half-wit would be blind 
to the inevitable conclusions!” 

“None but a half-wit would read into 
this evidence what you pretend to see,” 
retorted Lockwood, almost losing his 
calm. 

“That’s my business,” Cray said 
sharply ; “now, Mr. Lockwood, why did 
you smooth off that chair back? Care- 
ful, now. Two witnesses saw you do 
it.” 

“I’m not denying it.” Lockwood 
smiled in a bored, superior way. “But 
if I did it, I was, and am, unconscious 
of it. One often touches a piece of 
furniture in passing, with no thought of 
doing so.” ; 

“That won’t go down. Both the but- 
ler and Miss Peyton saw you definitely 
and deliberately rub over the back of 
that chair. Why did you do it?” 

Cray was inexorable. 

But the impassive secretary merely 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T can’t answer you, Mr. Cray. I can 
only repeat it must have been an un- 
conscious act on my part, and it has 
no sinister significance. I may have 
been merely pushing the chair out of 
my way, you know.” 

“Look here, Mr. Lockwood, you are 
a man of honor. Do you, upon oath, 
declare that you did not purposely 
smooth that chair back, for the reason 
that it showed some incriminating im- 
press?” 

“T am not under oath. I have stated 
that I did not do what you accuse me 
of, and I have nothing further to say 
on the subject.” 
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Lockwood drew himself up and 
leaned with folded arms~ against the 
mantelpiece. 

Cray dropped the subject, but his 
snapping eyes and compressed lips 
seemed to show he had not finally dis- 
missed it. 

“At what time,” he said abruptly, “did 
Doctor Waring lock his study door?” 

“About ten o’clock,” the secretary re- 
plied. 

“And you heard nothing from the 
room after that? No sound of voices? 
Nobody coming in at the French win- 
dow?” 

“No,” replied Lockwood. 

“Then we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that whoever entered did so very 
quietly, that it was with the knowledge 
and permission of Doctor Waring him- 
self, that the visitor was the person 
whose footprints lead straight to the 
door, and whose finger prints are on the 
chair that stood near the doctor’s own 
chair. We are borne out in this view 
by the fact that the same person now 
possesses the money and the ruby pin 
which we know Doctor Waring had in 
his room with him, and we know that 
the person is here in Corinth for un- 
explained reasons, and is, in fact, so 
peculiar that she is known as—Miss 
Mystery. Just why, Mr. Lockwood, are 
you arguing against these obvious infer- 
ences, and why do you undertake to 
free from suspicion one against whom 
everything is so definitely black?” 

“Because,” Lockwood spoke very 
quietly, but his jaw was set in a stub- 
born way, “the lady you call Miss Mys- 
tery is a young and defenseless girl, 
without, so far as I know, a friend in 
this town, It is unfair to accuse her 
on the strength of this fantastic story, 
and it is unfair to condemn her un- 
heard.” 

“Not unheard,” said the attorney, “but 
what she says only incriminates her 
more deeply.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MAURICE TRASK, HEIR, 


THE funeral services of John War- 

ing were solemn and impressive. 
No reference was made to the manner 
of his taking-off, save to call it mys- 
terious, and the encomiums heaped upon 
him by the clergy and the college faculty 
were as sincere as they were well-de- 
served. 

There were two members of the great 
audience who were looked at with curi- 
osity by many. One of these was Miss 
Mystery, the girl who, it was vaguely 
rumored, was in some way connected 
with the tragedy. To look at her, this 
seemed impossible, for a sweeter face 
or a gentler manner could scarcely be 
imagined, 

Anita Austin sat near the front, on 
one of the side aisles. She wore a gown 
of taupe-colored duvetyn, and a velvet 
toque of the same color. UHer olive 
face was pale, and now and then her 
small, white teeth bit into her scarlet 
lower lip, as if she were keeping her 
self-control only by determined effort. 

A close observer might note that she 
paid no heed to the utterances of the 
able men who gave tribute to John 
Waring’s character, but her troubled 
eyes rested on the flower-covered casket, 
and the rising tears overflowed as she 
stifled an occasional sob. 

And then, fairly clenching her hands 
in a determination to show no emotion, 
this strange girl would straighten up and 
stare blankly ahead of her as if in utter 
oblivion of the scene. 

Directly behind her was Helen Pey- 
ton, who had chosen that place with the 
intention of watching Miss Mystery. 
Mrs. Peyton was by her daughter’s side, 
but her whole attention was on the 
funeral services, and she thought of lit- 
tle else. 

Not far off was Gordon Lockwood, 
and with him were Mrs. Bates and her 
nephew Pinkney Payne. Of this trio 
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only the secretary let his gaze wander 
now and then to the sad little face that 
was rapidly becoming the dearest thing 
in life to him, As the church filled, and 
the flower-scented atmosphere grew op- 
pressive, Miss Austin let her coat fall 
from her shoulders, and Lockwood 
noted with a start that she wore the 
same gown she had worn to the lecture 
at which he first saw her. Again he 
counted the queer little buttons that 
edged the sailor collar. He shook his 
head, and a great feeling of compassion 
filled his heart. 

“Poor child,” he said to himself, 
“what does it all mean?” 

The other magnet for strangers’ eyes 
was Maurice Trask, the relative of John 
Waring, who had come from his home 
in St. Louis, to take possession of his 
inheritance. 

For, in the absence of any will, he 
had proved himself the next of kin, and 
had gladly, even eagerly, taken the reins 
of government of the affairs and home 
of the dead man, 

He was the son of John Waring’s 
cousin, and though the two men had 
never met, the credentials and records 
brought by Maurice Trask left no pos- 
sible doubt as to his heirship. 

Trask was not prepossessing of ap- 
pearance, though he was well-mannered, 
and moderately well dressed. His lack 
was that of sophistication, and he 
seemed ignorant of the finer conventions 
of life. He was what is known as a self- 
made man, and men of home manufac- 
ture require some sterling qualities to 
start with if they are to turn out a sat- 
isfactory product. 

These qualities Trask didn’t have, and 
a first glance at the sharp-featured face 
gave an impression of greed and shrewd- 
ness. There was also a slight air of 
bravado, which was quite evidently 
caused by an uneasy feeling of inferi- 
ority. He seemed to say, “I am as good 
as you are,” because his conviction of 
that fact needed to be bolstered up. 
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In his seat as chief mourner, he was 
decorum itself. His black garb was very 
black, and if it betrayed a provincial cut 
or fit, such an effect was more in keeping 
with the man than correct apparel would 
have been. 

His grief might have seemed a trifle 
ostentatious to one who remembered he 
had never seen his cousin, but on the 
whole Maurice Trask was accepted by 
those whose curiosity led to criticism, as 
a satisfactory heir to the Waring estate. 
Nor was this an inconsiderable matter, 
for John Waring, beside his profession, 
had written several successful books, 
and possessed in all a goodly fortune. 

Moreover, there was no mystery 
about Trask. His life was an open 
book, the lawyers had said; his family 
tree was of correct record, and his claim 
to the estate clear and true. 

While as to that minx, Miss Mystery, 
nobody knew or could find out where 
she came from, what she was doing in 
Corinth, or who she was, anyway. 
Clearly she was mixed up with Doctor 
Waring in some unconventional way; 
that is if the reports were true that she 
visited him in his study without the 
knowledge of his household. No 
shadow of blame was attached to John 
Waring for this, although it would 
seem that the man was old and wise 
enough to ward off an attack from such 
a small vampire. 

“That’s what she is,” Helen Peyton 
concluded to herself as she mused on 
the girl who sat in front of her. “She 
just plain vamped poor Doctor Waring 
—and she got into the study—and now I 
can prove it!” 

After the funeral the chief mourners 
went back to the Waring home to dis- 
cuss matters. Mrs. Peyton had tea 
served in the living room for all who 
came, and many neighbors, drawn by 
curiosity, accepted her hospitality. 

Trask, rubbing his hands involunta- 
rily, slipped easily into his new role of 
host, and rather overdid his part. 
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“Yes,” he would say, “yes, yes. I 
learned from the addresses how fine a 
man my cousin was; yes, yes, a noble 
character. Now I can’t expect to take 
his place in your community all at once, 
but I'll get there! I'll get there! And 
you'll all help me, won’t you?” He 
beamed on them. “Yes, yes, you'll all 
help me to become one of the first 
citizens of Corinth, one of the first citi- 
zens of your lovely, tree-decked town. 
Yes, yes.” 

Plate and cup in hand, he moved 
around among his guests, a little awk- 
wardly, but full of amiability and good 
cheer. His sentiment was quite evi- 
dently, “the king is dead; long live the 
king,” and he wanted to get settled on 
his throne at once. 

3ut the cousin of John Waring had 
another side to him. This was shown 
when, later on, he met a few people 
in the study. 

Cray was there, by invitation, and 
Morton, also, together with Lockwood 
and the two Peytons. 

“Just a few words at the outset,” 
Trask began, and he was noticeably 
more at ease in this executive session 
than he had been in the social atmos- 
phere. 

“IT want to maintain this household, 
for a time at least, as I find it. I shall 
be glad, Mrs, Peyton, if you will con- 
tinue to Kéep house for me, and I should 
like you, Mr. Lockwood, to remain as 
secretary, if you are willing, There is, 
of course, much to be done in settling 
the estate, and your knowledge will be 
invaluable, Also, if you will, Mrs. Pey- 
ton, I'd like you to engage servants, or 
keep the ones you have. In fact, please 
look after the house matters entirely. 
For here is what I want to do first— 
find the man who killed my cousin. I 
never shall feel right in taking and using 
his home and his money unless I do 
everything in my power to discover his 
murderer.” 


“It may be a case of suicide,” sug- 
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gested Attorney Cray, who was narrowly 
watching the speaker. 

“No-sir-ee! First place, as near as 
I can figure it out, my cousin was not 
the man to take his own life. Also, he 
was on the eve of taking a fine position 
as college president; also he was about 
to marry a beautiful lady, Why worry? 
And, too—and this is to me the strong- 
est argument against the suicide theory 
—I’ve read lots of detective stories— 
you needn’t sniff, Mr, Cray; those sto- 
ries are often founded on fact—and 
many of them hinge on the mystery of 
a sealed room. Often a book starts out 
with a situation just like this: Man 
found dead. Room locked up. No 
weapon about. _ Murder or suicide? 
listen here: invariably the solution is 
murder. Yes, sir—invariably! Why? 
Cause suicide is a mighty scarce article. 
You don’t find human nature putting 
an end to itself very often. That is, 
not worth-while human nature. Your 
suicides are weak men, down-and-out- 
ers, ignorant, half-baked chaps. Not 
fine, upstanding men such as John War- 
ing was. You know that, Mr. Cray?” 

“Yes,” the attorney nodded. “That's 
certainly so, Mr. Trask. And, anyway, 
if you’re going to make investigations, 
you have to start on the theory of mur- 
der.” 

“Just that exactly,” Trask agreed. 
“Then if we run up against proof—ac- 
tual proof of suicide—why, then, we 
know where we’re at.” 

Lockwood looked at Trask and lis- 
tened to him with interest. He was a 
new type to the secretary, who, with all 
his knowledge of characterization, 
couldn’t quite place him, 

At first Lockwood had felt an in- 
stinctive dislike, the newcomer had been 
so patently pleased with his inheritance 
and so evidently insincere in his mourn- 
ing. But this sensible, straightforward 
insistence on avenging his cousin’s mur- 
der—if it were murder—raised Trask 
in Lockwood’s estimation, and he con- 
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cluded to remain as secretary, for a time 
at least. 

“You have the case in charge, Mr. 
Cray,” Trask went on, “and I want you 
to push it—push it, sir. Get help if you 
want—get some hifalutin detective, if 
that’s the proper caper—but get results. 
Results, that’s what I’m after! Here’s 
my idea. Get busy and do all you can 
as quick as you can. Don’t dawdle. Put 
things through. And then, if you can’t 
find the criminal after due effort, then 
we'll give up the hunt. That’s my idea. 
Do all you can, and then quit.” 

“Very well, Mr. Trask,” Cray re- 
plied, “I understand, and I’ll do as you 
say. When you have the time to devote 
to it, I’ll give you a history of the case.” 

“The time is now, Mr. Cray. And 
your history must be put in a nutshell. 
The circumstances of John Waring’s 
death, I know. Also, I know whom I 
suspect as the murderer. So tell me 
your decisions to date.” 

“I fear we have made no decision, 
Mr. Trask. Asa matter of fact the evi- 
dence to date points in a most painful 
direction.” 

“What! You're deterred from jus- 
tice because evidence points in a painful 
direction! My stars, Cray! Is that the 
way you detect in New England?” 

“But evidence may be false, and it is 
unwise to accuse without certainty 

“T have some certain evidence,” said 
Helen Peyton, and all turned to look at 
the girl, who spoke hesitatingly and in 
a low tone. 

“Yes, I wouldn’t tell it—but—I think 
I ought to. I just found it out to-day.” 

“Of course you must tell it, Miss 
Peyton,” Trask said dictatorially. “Out 
with it!” 

“Well,” Helen spoke to Cray, “you 
know Mr. Lockwood rubbed off some 
marks from this chair the morning after 
—after we found Doctor Waring.” 

“Yes, they were without doubt indic- 
ative marks. What do you know about 
them?” Cray looked at her earnestly, 
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for he had great interest in that act of 
the secretary’s. 

“They were the marks made by the 
buttons on the back of the dress Miss 
Austin wore to-day.” 

For a moment Gordon Lockwood's 
calm almost deserted him. It was but 
a fleeting instant, yet Cray’s sharp eyes 
caught the look of utter dismay that 
crossed the impassive face of the secre- 
tary. Immediately the usual hauteur re- 
turned, and the grave eyes met Cray’s 
without a tremor. 

“How. do you know?” Cray was all 
alertness. 

“T sat behind her at the funeral. She 
took off her coat, and I couldn’t help 
noticing a certain arrangement of but- 
tons. It struck me, because I had no- 
ticed the marks on the chair back, and 
they were just the same design.” 

“Absurd,” Lockwood said quietly, but 
with a deep scorn in his tone. “As if 
you could identify the trimming on a 
lady’s gown!” 

“But I did,” Helen persisted, spurred 
by Lockwood’s manner. “I noticed it 
on the chair, a clear pattern of the trim- 
ming of the collar, and two rows down 
the back. And then I saw Mr. Lock- 
wood rub it off of the chair back with 
utmost care. And to-day, when I saw 
Miss Austin’s dress, I recognized it at 
once. She was here that night—Mr. 
Lockwood knew it—and he erased the 
marks——-” 

“Helen, don’t be too ridiculous!” 
Lockwood spoke now in a soft drawl 
that made Helen flush with anger. 

“I’m not ridiculous! Am I, Mr. 
Cray? It’s evidence, isn’t it? It proves 
that girl was here, doesn’t it? And 
Gordon did rub it off. Ito saw him, too, 
and I saw him. He was rubbing the 
chair when I came to call him to break- 
fast. He can’t deny it!” 

“I do deny it,” Lockwood said quietly. 
“Miss Peyton is excited and doesn't re- 
member accurately.” 

“Nothing of the sort!’’ blazed Helen. 
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“It’s all true. Gordon won't admit it 
because——” 

“Helen, hush!” Gordon’s look stopped 
her at once. “Don’t say things you'll 
regret.” 

“But I don’t regret them,’ put in 
Cray. “All this is important. Mr. 
Lockwood, do you deny obliterating 
these marks in question?” 

“Of course I do,” Lockwood smiled 
slightly. “If I was moving the chair 
or touching it, when Miss Peyton came 
to call me to breakfast, I don’t remem- 
ber it. At any rate, it was with no 
intention of removing evidence.” 

Gordon Lockwood told these false- 
hoods with as calm an air as he would 
have shown in making truthful state- 
ments. He was not only deeply in love 
with Anita Austin, but he did not and 
would not believe her guilty of crime, or 
of any connection with a crime. Where- 
fore he was ready and willing to tell 
any number of lies to save or shield 
her. 

And from his manner none could 
guess he was saying other than absolute 
truth. 

“But look here,” spoke up Maurice 
Trask. “This won’t do, you know. Are 
you people accusing a girl of Doctor 
Waring’s murder? A girl!” 

“Not accusation yet,” Cray told him, 
“but we want to know more about the 
young lady in question. In fact she’s 
been dubbed Miss Mystery, because so 
little is known about her.” 

“Miss Mystery, eh? And she came 
here to see the doctor the night he 
died ?” 

“She did not!” 
calmly. “Had 
have known it.” 

“Of course you would,” Trask looked 
at him shrewdly. “Of course. But the 
impress of her clothing was left on the 
chair back? Is that it?” 

“That’s it,” said Helen sharply. “And 
when forty-leven other things prove her 
presence here that evening, I don’t know 
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why Mr. Lockwood so positively denies 
it. He must have a deep interest in 
the young lady!” 

Helen’s spitefulness was undisguised, 
and her mother looked pained and re- 
gretful. Both these women had hoped 
that Gordon Lockwood’s affections 
might turn toward Helen, and the older 
one realized that such speeches as this 
would in no way further their plans. 
But Helen was thoroughly jealous of 
Miss Mystery, for more reasons than 
one, and she let her unbridled tongue 
expose her feelings. 

Cray knew all this and therefore took 
Helen’s statements with a grain of salt. 
And yet, he soliloquized, she would 
scarcely make up that rigmarole of the 
dress trimming. He fancied it was true. 
And why shouldn’t it be? The evidence 
of Anita Austin’s presence in John 
Waring’s study that fatal night was far 
too strong to be ignored. Moreover, 
the girl’s possession of the money and 
the ruby pin had yet to be satisfactorily 
explained. It was unthinkable that any 
one should have stolen these things and 
“planted” them in Miss Austin’s bureau 
drawer! 

“I'd like to see this young woman,” 
said Trask suddenly. 

“T’m going over to see her now. Come 
along,” invited Cray, who was a little 
impressed by the perspicuity of this 
stranger. 

“I’m going, too,” declared Helen Pey- 
ton, and, as Lockwood couldn’t keep 
away, they all went over to the Adams 
house. 

In the cozy sitting room they congre- 
gated, and Mrs. Adams went upstairs to 
summon Anita. 

She found the room locked. When, 
in response to a repeated summons, the 
door was opened, Mrs. Adams faced a 
tearful, sad-faced girl, who asked in- 
differently what was wanted. 

“You'll have to come downstairs,” the 
landlady said. “Mr. Cray’s there, and 
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—and some others. They want to see 


you.” 

“I won't go down, 
see anybody.” 

“T guess you'll have to.” Mrs. Adams 
spoke a little crisply. “It’s a—a—sum- 
mons, You’ve got to come.” 

“Oh!” Miss Austin’s 
changed. “Well, I will, then. 
till I bathe my face.” 

Mrs. Adams came in, closed the door, 
and waited. She felt sorry for Miss 
Mystery, but she also felt suspicious of 
her. Perhaps the mystery would now 
be cleared up. 

The good woman was about to speak 
kindly to her strange boarder, but as 
she watched, she lost the desire to help 
her. For, to Mrs. Adams’ primitive 
notions, the girl was doing dreadful 
things. 

Having bathed her tear-stained face, 
Miss Mystery proceeded to powder it 
lightly, and, horror of horrors, she 
added the merest flick of rouge to her 
pale cheeks. And, not content with 
such baseness, she stopped to further 
degradation and touched her pale lips 
with some heathenish contraption that 
made them just a little redder! 

No, Mrs. Adams had no sympathy for 
a girl who would do such awful things, 
and she waited in a grim and stony si- 
lence. 

Then Miss Mystery fluffed out her 
pretty hair a little more over her ears, 
settled her sailor collar, with its row 
of tiny buttons for trimming, and, with 
a critical glance at her shoes, signified 
her readiness to go downstairs. 

Still in disapproving silence Mrs. 
Adams marched by her side, and they 
went together to face the visitors. 

The attitude of the girl as she en- 
tered the room was a triumph of per- 
fection. 

Her beauty, which usually needed no 
artificial aid, was striking, and her large, 
dark eyes rested on each in turn with 
an air of innocent wonder, quickly fol- 


I don’t want to 


manner 


Wait 


lowed by a pathetic, beseeching little 
smile that touched the heart of several 
auditors, even though they deemed it 
disingenuous. 

Maurice Trask, shrewd and calculat- 
ing, sized her up, as he would have ex- 
pressed it. And his sizing up was de- 
cidedly complimentary; so much so, in 
fact, that he almost concluded to take 
her part against all comers. 

“T’m for her,” he said to himself, 
“and yet,” he added, to the same confi- 
dant, “she’s nobody’s fool! That girl 
knows what she’s about, and, by jingo, 
if she wanted to kill a man she could 
kill him! Tl say she could!” 

It was Miss Austin’s dress that caught 
every one’s eye. Not a person present, 
among the visitors, but wanted to say, 
“Turn around—oh, do!” 

But the girl sank into a low chair be- 
side Saltonstall Adams and quietly 
awaited developments. 

“May I present Mr. Trask,” Cray 
said a little awkwardly, for it was not 
easy to be casual under the glance of 
those pathetic eyes. 

Anita bowed courteously if coldly, 
and then there was an embarrassing si- 
lence. 

“Well,” Trask remarked at last, “you 
people are not very talkative; guess I'll 
take the helm myself. Miss Austin, 
will you be good enough to get up and 
turn around?” 

The request was so simply made that, 
almost without thinking of its strange- 
ness, Anita did exactly as she was asked. 

Sure enough, there were two rows of 
buttons down the back of her bodice, 
and another row across the sailor collar. 

At a nod from Trask she sat down 
again and then the storm broke. 

“I told you so!” cried Helen Peyton. 
“That’s the very dress that made the 
marks on that chair back! Dare you 
deny, Miss Austin, that you were in 
Doctor Waring’s study that night he 
died?” 

The dark of Miss 


eyes Mystery 





Miss Mystery 


opened wide in horror. She seemed 
fairly paralyzed with fright and glanced 
wildly from one face to another. Mau- 
rice Trask’s showed only frank admira- 
tion. He looked at the girl as if he had 
never before seen any one so attractive. 
Gordon Lockwood’s face betrayed no 
emotion of any sort. Had he been in- 
different to Miss Mystery instead of 
loving her, as he did, he could have 
shown no less expressive countenance. 
And all the others present showed defi- 
nite and decided suspicion, scorn, and 
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Except one. Old Salt looked kindly 
at the agitated girl. He even held out 
a protective hand and, with a gentle in- 
flection, said: 

“Tell the truth, dear child. Did you 
know Doctor Waring ?”’ 

Slowly Miss Mystery’s eyes traveled 
round the room. Looking at each face 
in turn, her own expression became 
more and more hard and_ stubborn. 
Then, seeing the kindness on the face 
of Old Salt, she broke down utterly and 
sobbed out: “Oh, he’s dead—he’s dead! 


What shall I do?” 
To be continued in next week's issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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ANOTHER INSURANCE MURDER? 


NATIONWIDE search is being made for Doctor R. M. Brumfield, a dentist, 
formerly of Roseburg, Oregon, who is accused by the police of having 
murdered Dennis Russel, a laborer. Russel’s body was found under a wrecked 
automobile and identified as that of Doctor Brumfield. It is alleged that the 


hatred. 


dentist placed certain identifying articles on the body of Russel so that it would 


be mistaken for his own, thus enabling Mrs. Brumfield to collect twenty-six 
thousand dollars from the companies that had insured her husband’s life. 

Detectives charge that the dentist was in financial straits. They say that 
for several weeks he prepared acquaintances to accept his “death” as an accident. 
He complained of spells of blindness, and expressed fear of automobile accidents. 

The body of Russel was identified by his two brothers from disfigurations 
on the skin; the head had been blown off, apparently by dynamite. Bloodstains 
discovered at Dillard, where Russel lived, led the detectives to believe that 
the laborer was murdered there and his body removed to the place where it was 
found—at the foot of an embankment near Roseburg. 


. 


STILL USE OLD JURY OATH 


ERY few persons, except those connected directly or indirectly with legal 

_ procedure, realize that the oath administered to the foreman of the grand 
Jury in the court of general sessions, New York, is more than five hundred years 
old. It dates from the year 1400, when grand juries originated in England. 

The oath reads as follows: “You’-—mentioning the name of the foreman— 
“as foreman of this grand inquesi, shall diligently inquire, and true presentment 
make, of all such matters and things as shall be given you in charge; the counsel 
for the people of this State, your fellows, and your own, you shall keep secret ; 
you shall present no person from envy, hatred, or malice; nor shall you leave 
any one unpresented through fear, favor, affection, reward, or hope thereof ; 
but you shail present all things truly as they come to your knowledge, according 
to the best of your understanding. So help you God.” 

The only change made in the original oath is the substitution of the words 
“people of this State” for “His Majesty, the King.” 
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Al Balbane Story 
& Lewen Hewitt 


S they passed from the dusky 
wings into the long hallway, 
young Clark cast a final, won- 
dering glance at the stage 

manager of Durville’s “Grand Opera 
House,” who was grinning happily 
after them. 

“I don’t see how you do it,” said 
Balbane’s assistant. “Here we're re- 
hearsing the new magical show in a 
small town that has probably the worst 
bunch of stage hands in the whole 
United States; yet you’ve got them all 
rooting for you, including that prince 
of sour faces we just left.” 

The magician smiled genially. “As 
a nmster of legerdemain, Clark, I’ve 
been studying my trade for a good many 
years, and I’ve evolved two general 
principles. First, to plan.ahead and be 
ready for emergencies; second, to study 
character by reading faces. Now, a tip 
soothes the ordinary stage hand, but 
this fellow, with the face bearing all the 
earmarks of discouraged egotism, de- 
mands something more than mere 
money. So I’ve promised him five dol- 
lars if he will make out a list of all 
my tricks he doesn’t like and tell me 
why he doesn’t like them.” 

Young Clark chuckled. “I see. It 
gives him a chance to knock you and feel 
he’s important, and, on top of that, to 
be paid for it. No wonder he’s happy 
over the prospect!” 


“And don’t forget,” added Balbane, 
“that he may give me some sound criti- 
cisms. Believe me, I’ll read very care- 
fully what he has to say. His face sug- 
gests that he is something of an ob- 
server.” The magician opened the 
outer door, rubbing his hands across his 
eyes before passing from the murk of 
the theater into the glaring light of the 
late-afternoon sun. “In general,” he 
continued, “while I do not consider 
physiognomy an art that can be prac- 
ticed definitely and exactly all the time, 
yet there is one cardinal principle that 
may by applied by anybody, any time, 
anywhere, and that ig 

He was interrupted by a woman in 
nurse’s costume, who had descended 
gracefully from an old-fashioned sur- 
rey drawn up at the curb and crossed 
the cement walk to the stage door. 

“Mr. Balbane? This is Mr. Bal- 
bane, isn’t it? I’ve come to ask a great 
favor of you.” Her face was utterly 
calm, but young Clark fancied he could 
detect a trace of anxiety in her voice. 
“If you have a moment to spare, won't 
you be kind enough to speak to my pa- 
tient, Mrs. Deeming?” She lowered 
her voice. “She is getting along in 
years, Mr. Balbane, and I believe she 
is subject to hallucinations. I’ve per- 
suaded her to talk with you, in the hope 
that she may get rid of some of her 
superstitious notions.” 
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Two minutes later, seated beside the 
driver in front, young Clark listened 
while Mrs. Deeming’s querulous voice 
recited her troubles to the magician.: 

For a long, hot September week Bal- 
bane had been whipping his show into 
running order for the season. Evi- 
dently he welcomed any diversion, and 
for this reason had allowed himself to 
be driven into the country to listen to 
Mrs. Deeming’s story. It was all non- 
sense, Clark decided, while the old lady’s 
thin treble droned on and on; but he 
amused himself by stealing an occa- 
sional glance at the complaining mouth 
and weak, appealing eyes of Mrs. Deem- 
ing; the calm, reassuring placidity of 
the nurse, and the obstinate concavity of 
the coachman’s profile. The fat horses, 
relics of an automobileless age, jogged 
peacefully along a road lined with pop- 
lars and trim wire fences. 

“It began,” said Mrs. Deeming, “just 
two months ago.” 

“Right after you left Doctor Whit- 
comb’s church,” added the nurse, with 
a significant glance at Balbane. 

The old lady nodded. “Yes, right 
after. That was the first time I saw 
it. It was on a piece of paper in my 
letter box.” 

“And you remember that you tried 
to show it to me, and that I couldn’t 
see it?” 

“But it was there,” insisted the old 
lady stubbornly; “whether you ‘could 
see it or not, it was there—on the pa- 
per.” 

“But what was there?” asked the ma- 
gician. “I’m afraid I’m very stupid, 
but I don’t quite understand.” 

Mrs. Deeming leaned forward in her 
seat. “The symbol! The terrible sym- 
bol! Doctor Whitcomb said himself it 
was the most terrible symbol he knew.” 
“But just what was it, Mrs. Deem- 
ing?” 

The nurse answered: “It was a zero, 
almost a circle. Doctor Whitcomb is 
the head of an ethical uplift society of 
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his own in town. He calls it the Truth 
Symbol Society. Mrs. Deeming be- 
longed, but she had some difficulty with 
Doctor Whitcomb——” 

“I couldn’t stand the man’s sermons,” 
interpolated the old lady briskly. 

“And ever since, she says, she has 
been finding this symbol, this sign, in 
all sorts of places.” 

Mrs. Deeming took up the story. “It 
began with that zero on the piece of 
writing paper in my letter box. After 
that, and ever since I’ve found it all 
over the house.” 

“You mean you think you’ve found 
it,” the nurse corrected gently. 

“T mean J have found it, Miss Grant. 
I’ve had good common sense all my life. 
I know when I see a thing and when I 
don’t. I’m old enough to know, at any 
rate.” In her triumphant protest against 
the nurse she seemed to have grown 
momentarily stronger. “The zero is the 
sign of. death. Somebody is trying to 
hurt me by employing the death thought 
against me. I’ve read the books about 
such things; I know that if some per- 
son holds the death thought against 
me ” 

“But, Mrs. Deeming!” chided the 
nurse. 

The old lady’s voice rose shrilly 
above the clack of the surrey wheels. 
“T’ve found that symbol in all sorts of 
places. I’ve found it written on bits of 
peper. I’ve come into a room I’ve left 
ten minutes before and found the chairs 
arranged in the form of a circle—zero— 
death! Yes,” and her voice lewered, 
“I’ve gone into rooms that were dark 
and seen it glow redly and then fade 
away; and when I’ve turned on the 
light there’s been nothing there. It is 
the death thought—they’re sending the 
death thought against me!” She sank 
back, trembling, and weakly allowed the 
nurse to wipe the tears from her eyes. 

The coachman drew his whip vi- 
ciously across the off horse. 

Balbane, after a futile attempt to 
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soothe the woman, turned the conver- 
sation to the yellowing maples and com- 
mented blandly on the landscape until 
the rig drew up in front of one of those 
old-fashioned, jig-sawed, cupolaed 
country houses which came into vogue 
after the Civil War. 

While Mrs. Deeming scurried into 
the house with a surprising agility, the 
nurse seized the opportunity to talk for 
a scant two minutes with Balbane and 
his assistant. 

“It’s her imagination,” she whispered. 
“I’ve seen nothing of these mysterious 
zeroes, and neither has anybody else 
about the house. I’ve tried my best to 
persuade her that she should disyegard 
these nervous hallucinations, but it’s no 
use. That’s why I came to you. I have 
been hoping that you may be willing to 
pull the wool over her eyes—oh, in a 
good cause, of course. If you can’t 
convince her that the matter is wholly 
an affair of her nerves, you can at least 
pretend to—to be a real magician and 
drive away the ghosts.” 

“You mean, exorcise the house.” 
Balbane laughed. “No, I’m afraid the 
best thing would be to get some doctor 
whose specialty is nervous disorders and 
allow him to exorcise Mrs. Deeming’s 
brain. But we shall see.” 

In the hallway Mrs. Deeming was 
waiting for them. 

“Now, Miss Grant,” she told the 
nurse, “I’m going to lead the way! You 
see that these two gentlemen follow.” 

As excited as a child, she coursed 
through the house, pointing out place 
after place where the zero had made its 
mystic appearance and disappearance. 
“It’s the vegetable room in the cellar 
that’s worst,” she said. “I’ve seen it 
there so many times! It comes and it 
goes like a wraith.” 

The nurse nodded significantly to 
Balbane. 

They trooped down the cellar stairs 
into the ill-lit, stone-walled rooms be- 
low. Mrs. Deeming, taking a key from 
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the bunch at her belt, unlocked a door 
at the rear of the laundry. 

“Here’s the vegetable cellar,” she an- 
nounced. Then, with a sudden change 
of voice, she pointed across the thick 
blackness of the room. 

“Look! Look! It’s there!” 

Involuntarily, and in spite of his fa- 
miliarity with the ways of illusionists, 
young Clark sucked in his breath. 

For there, against the background of 
pitchy darkness, a glowing circle had 
appeared, silently, awesomely. Slowly 
it expanded, developed, bloomed into an 
unmistakable zero. 

“The light!” shouted Balbane. “Turn 
on the light!” 

But the words had hardly left his 
mouth when with surprising@abruptness 
the zero vanished. 

Young Clark, after groping for a 
switch that did not exist, pulled a match 
box from his pocket. Already Balbane 
was across the room, pawing feverishly 
at the wall. The flare of the match re- 
vealed only an empty compartment, and 
Balbane’s clever fingers passed and re- 
passed fruitlessly over the smooth brick 
and mortar where the symbol had 
flamed, burned large, and then snuffed 
out. 


If. 


Fifteen minutes later young Clark, 
sweating painfully, rejoined Balbane, 
who was smoking one of his long black 
cigars under the evergreens of the front 
lawn. 

“I can’t seem to make it,” admitted 
the magician’s assistant. “I couldnt 
have searched that cellar brickwork 
better if I’d had a microscope, and I’m 
ready to swear there's no trace of phos- 
phorus or luminous paint on the wall. 
sesides, the fiery circle grew big before 
our eyes and then vanished. The last 
five minutes I’ve spent in that attic 
storeroom, where the old lady says she’s 
seen things. And I couldn’t find a sus 
picious trace there, either.” 
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With a sudden gesture of disgust 
Balbane threw away his half-smoked 
cigar. 

“Clark,” he said slowly, “there is 
something going on heré that in my 
opinion is a great deal deeper than it 
seems on the surface. Listen to me. 
It’s just five o’clock now. For the next 
few hours I purpose making a messen- 
ger boy of you. In the first place, I 
know I can trust you; in the second, I 
feel inclined to investigate alone.” 

The assistant concealed any regret he 
may have felt over this program. “I’m 
ready, sir. What do you want me to 
do?” 

“First, I am going over a few facts 
with you, to clear them in my own mind. 
Mrs. Deeming has no property. She 
told me so herself. This place is mort- 
gaged to the hilt, and the interest and 
living expenses have practically eaten 
up everything she had. In a word, de- 
spite the coachman and the fat horses, 
she is a pauper. Now, somebody, for 
reasons to be determined, is trying to 
make her life miserable. The obvious 
guess is hatred or revenge. But will 
that hold? I’m inclined to doubt it. At 
any rate’—he pulled from his pocket 
a slip of paper—‘“I am planning a lit- 
tle séance for this evening, which will 
be attended by every person under sus- 
picion. Miss Grant, the nurse, has 
helped me make up the list, and I have 
reached them all by telephone. Your 
job will be to pick them up in the car 
I’ve ordered from town, and bring them 
out here. On the way watch them and 
give me your impressions. Here is the 
list.” 

As he passed the slip of paper to 
Clark, Miss Grant appeared at the front 
door and came rapidly across the lawn 
with her smooth, even gait. 

“Mr, Balbane,” she said, “I’m afraid 
I have a little confession to make.” 

The magician smiled. “I’m not a fa- 
ther confessor, but I shall be glad to 
hear it.” 
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Her placid face did not express the 
emotion which displayed itself in her 
voice. “The names on that list were 
those of Doctor Whitcomb, head of the 
Truth Symbol Society; Mrs. Mettick, 
who belonged to the cult, and who had 
that vicious quarrel with Mrs. Deem- 
ing that I told you about; and Mr. 
Crandall, who was her lawyer before 
she disputed with him about the man- 
agement of her property. There is still 
another name-” 

“What is this other name, and how 
did you happen to forget it?” 

Now the nurse faced him squarely. 
“It is hard to admit, Mr. Balbane, but 
I’m afraid I—I forgot it purposely. 
You see, the idea that these—appear- 
ances were anything but Mrs. Deem- 
ing’s imagination never occurred to me. 
But now that I realize somebody has 
been deliberately playing tricks upon 
her, I suspect her protégé, or, at least, 
the man who was her protégé, Alec 
Meldon.” 

The magician slipped his right hand 
into one of his capacious side pockets. 
It was an old trick that young Clark 
knew well. When Balbane was per- 
plexed by some problem his hand in- 
stinctively sought a coin or a ring or a 
pack of cards; and, while his brain 
worked out the solution, his fingers went 
through a maze of sleights with the ob- 
ject between his fingers. 

“Just what was her relation to Alec 
Meldon—and yours?” he asked gently. 

“Alec Meldon was a young man here 
in town with a talent for drawing. Mrs. 
Deeming was always generous with her 
money, and she sent him to the Art In- 
stitute at Chicago. He wasted his time. 
When I met him it was after he had 
come back from his year away. He 
visited at her house for a time and 
amused her with sleight-of-hand tricks. 
But she found out that he hadn’t gone 
to his art classes. She was offended, of 
course, and wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with him. I—well, if you 
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must know the truth, Mr. Balbane, I 
rather liked him. He used to be nice 
to me; he even tried to make love to 
me.” The calm, composed expression 
of the nurse did not change. 

“I’m glad you told me,” said Bal- 
bane. “It’s very creditable under the 
circumstances. I'll try to get Meldon 
by phone, and you can give Clark his 
street number. Ah, Clark! Here 
comes your car.” 

As the magician’s assistant whirled 
down the road his last glimpse of the 
house included the coachman who had 
driven the fat horses. The man was 
now apparently engaged in cleaning a 
cistern immediately below one of the 
rear windows of the house. There was 
no distinguishing the features of his 
face now, but Clark recalled vividly the 
evilly twinkling eyes, the cruel mouth, 
and the stubbarn concavity of the pro- 
file. As the car drove past the hedge 
he thought he saw the man turn and 
shake his fist. 

Here was something to note for Bal- 
bane. Indeed, Clark was so impressed 
with his intuitive discovery that he 
tended to discount the possibility of 
guilt attaching to those whose names 
figured on his list. But when he picked 
them up, one by one, new suspicions 
filled his mind. 

Doctor Whitcomb, head of the Truth 
Symbol Society, was uneducated, 
pompous, and vain. While his counte- 
nance betrayed neither baseness nor 
treachery, yet it bore the marks of the 
professional trickster. 

Alec Meldon proved a thoughtless 
youth, who might pry and deceive with- 
out harrying his conscience. He was 
eager for the séance. “Say, if it’s Bal- 
bane, the great magician, we’re to meet, 
I’m going to ask him about that levita- 
tion stunt. I can’t get it through my 
head, because while she floats in the air 
he passes a hoop all around her, doesn’t 
he?” was his greeting. 

Mrs. Mettick was of another type. 


Clark could imagine her drowning ca- 
naries or kicking kittens off her front ‘ 
doorstep. Yes, he decided, her hatred 
might easily have induced her to con- 
spire against Mrs. Deeming’s peace of 
mind. “I said I’d come,” she an- 
nounced, “and I'll keep my promise, 
But that’s the only reason. As far as 
Mrs. Deeming is concerned, whatever 
has happened to her she’s richly de- 
served, with that tongue of hers loose 
at both ends.” Her thin, Roman nose 
quivered with the fervor of her pas- 
sion. 

As for Attorney Crandall, Clark dis- 
missed him with the snap judgment that 
he was versed in tricks of the law and 
might well carry his schemes into other 
realms. 

On the return trip to Mrs. Deeming’s, 
conversation among the car’s passen- 
gers was somewhat stiff and limited, in 
spite of the puns of the youthful Mr. 
Meldon and the suave remarks of At- 
torney Crandall. Though Balbane ap- 
parently had not explained his intention 
fully, there was an obvious feeling that 
they were suspected of something. 
Clark was glad when the car drew up 
alongside the old horse block. 

While Nurse Grant led the guests 
into the house Balbane called his assist- 
ant to one side. “Well, Clark, what 
about them?” 

“They’re a queer lot, sir, and I think 
that what’s been done to Mrs. Deeming 
isn’t above any one of them. But I'l 
swear there’s somebody living here who 
has acted as a confederate. My opin- 
ion i 

“Let’s have it.” 

“Well, you needn’t look farther than 
that ugly-faced coachman who’s clean- 
ing the cistern back of the house.” 

Balbane smiled contentedly. “I 
didn’t,” he told his assistant. “You 
see, Clark, I began by investigating the 
cellar a second time, and I solved the 
mysterious appearance of the zero. It 
was simply a rubber bag or balloon, 
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with a circle drawn on it with luminous 
paint, which had been concealed in a 
bit of fake plumbing—an ingenious 
automatic arrangement connected with 
the cellar door. When that opened, a 
bellows pumped air through the pipe 
to the balloon hidden in its far end, 
which thus gradually inflated and 
pushed into view, revealing the fiery cir- 
cle or zero. But the continued pres- 
sure opened a valve in the pipe, allow- 
ing the air to escape, and forcing elastic 
bands to draw the deflated balloon back 
out of sight. A clever contrivance, 
Clark, that I may be able to adapt for 
some stage illusion.” 

“But the coachman? 
said a 

“And so I did. My examination re- 
vealed that the machinery had been re- 
paired at some past time with leather ; 
I identified it as harness leather. That 


I thought you 


clew led straight to the coachman, and 
I accused him point-blank. After try- 
ing to bluster it out, he finally confessed 


that he had installed the trick apparatus. 
Last night, he claims, he received orders 
to remove it, but forgot, and——” 

“Orders? Whose orders?” 

“Ah! There the trail ends. I don’t 
know, and he doesn’t. If you can read 
faces at all, Clark, you realize that the 
coachman is cruel but stupid, and lack- 
ing wholly in imagination. As long as 
he was paid to do what he did, he asked 
no questions and apparently displayed 
no further interest in reasons or results. 
His orders were given at night, at a 
certain dark rendezvous, by a man who 
pulled his cap low over his eyes and 
his coat collar high over his chin. Who 
it was he doesn’t - 

“Oh-h-h-h!” 

A startled look flashed 
face of Balbane. 

The interruption was a cry, choked, 
gasping, full of horror; a cry that 
seemed to come from nowhere at all, 
and that ended with a groan and the 
impact of a body falling upon stones. 


across the 


“The coachman !” exclaimed Balbane 
with sudden divination. 

As one man they turned and ran to- 
ward the cistern at the rear of the 
house. Its gaping mouth disclosed a 
dark cavern beneath, which their eyes 
could not pierce. No sound issued 
from its sepulchral depths. A ladder, 
already in place, offered the only key 
to the solution of the mystery, and at 
a nod from Balbane young Clark went 
down it, rung by rung. 

When he reappeared, carrying over 
his shoulder the limp body of the coach- 
man, the others from the house had 
gathered about the cistern rim. The 
man was dead; his skull was partially 
crushed. At sight of him Mrs. Deem- 
ing began to sob hysterically. Her arch- 
enemy, Mrs. Mettick, nodded vigor- 
ously, apparently neither shocked nor 
surprised. Doctor Whitcomb took on 
an expression which frankly registered 
hypocritical grief and shock. Alec Mel- 
don gave way to a fit of nervous trem- 
bling. Lawyer Crandall’s countenance, 
if Clark could read it aright, seemed to 
set in a defiant cast. 

Balbane’s assistant liked the way in 
which Nurse Grant met this crisis. 
There was no girlish flutter of uncer- 
tainty about her actions. With face 
still calm and placid she moved forward 
with stately tread to examine the 
wound, 

“The bottom of the cistern is con- 
crete,” she said evenly. “His head 
must have hit it when he slipped and 
fell from the top.” 

They carried the dead man into the 
house and laid him out on Mrs. Deem- 
ing’s bed. 

“Clark, telephone to Durville for “the 
sheriff and the coroner. While we wait 
for them to come,” Balbane told the 
huddled little group about the bed, “I 
shall hold my séance in the adjoining 
parlor.” 

There were exclamations of protest, 
but Balbane waved them aside. “Con- 
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ditions could not be more favorable,’ 


he said. “If this is the work of evil 
spirits, they are still hovering near. The 
séance must go on.” 

Five minutes later, when Clark 
turned from the telephone, he found 
Balbane at his elbow. 

“T have been down in the cistern,” 
the man said. “There is a great stone 
lying on the bottom. And above the 
cistern, on the window sill, are the 
scratches where it was pushed off to 
fall upon the head of the coachman. 
His death, Clark, was not accident, but 
murder—premeditated murder.” 


Ill. 


The Deeming parlor was pathetically 
old-fashioned, with its garish, pink- 
rosed carpet, its red and yellow and 
green wall paper, its crayon portraits, 
its horsehair sofa, its spider-legged cen- 
ter table, its paper-shaded kerosene 
lamp, and its stiff, uncomfortable chairs. 
But most old-fashioned of all was the 
triangular “whatnot” in the back cor- 
ner. Upon its polished shelves reposed 
in disorderly array the relics, the sou- 
venirs, the accumulation of miscellane- 
ous objects that more modern people 
relegate to their attics. 

It was in this parlor that Balbane 
elected to hold his séance. The prepara- 
tions were complete, but still he hesi- 
tated. Within him stirred a vague un- 
easiness. It was as if some psychic 
force were warning him to abandon 
the séance. “Don’t attempt this mum- 
mery, this profanation,” the voice 
seemed to urge. “You are stalking 
tragedy. Remember the dead in that 
next room.” 

He shook it off temporarily, as a 
man smiles to hide some hurt. “An 


eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth— 
and a trick for a trick. 
justify the means.” 
When he addressed his audience it 
was with a new voice and manner. “In 


The end must 
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holding this séance,” he said gravely, “T 
purpose exacting from the spirits a 
promise that they cease troubling Mrs, 
Deeming. I shall summon them from 
their nether world anf question them. 
I shall force them to write upon this 
slate.” 

It was the ordinary double, hinged 
affair of the country schoolhouse. He 
passed it to Mrs. Deeming. 

“Please sponge and wipe dry one of 
its faces,” he instructed. “Thank 
you.” He examined the blank surface. 
“Now initial it in one corner and. then 
clean and mark similarly the other three 
sides. You are satisfied, Mrs, Deeming, 
that there is no other writing upon it?” 

“IT know there isn’t,” the old lady 
asserted positively. 

There was, of course. She had 
sponged one side twice, thanks to his 
juggling, instead of all four surfaces; 
and upon the fourth the message was 
already boldly traced. This chicanery 
unaccountably bothered him; it envel- 
oped him with a sense of shame and re- 
pugnance. 

“Meldon, I shall ask you to tie shut 
the twin slate with this cord. Bind it 
securely, please, that there may be no 
chance for me to open and write upon 
its inner surfaces. And now,” he went 
on, controlling himself with an effort, 
“T shall blow out this table lamp.” 

With the darkness came again that 
insiduous dread. It was like a fog, 
drifting wet and dank before the wind, 
that chilled his very soul. And yet what 
could happen? What could possibly 
happen ? 

For some minutes, except for the 
night breeze outside and the labored 
breathing of those who formed the cir- 
cle, there was no sound. Balbane knew 
the eloquence of a tense wait. 

With an unconquerable sinking of his 
heart the magician forced himself to 
work the apparatus beneath the table, 
and the silence was broken by a series 
of raps. Mrs. Deeming stifled a cry. 

















“The spirits are with us,” he an- 
nounced solemnly, hating himself for 
the mockery. “I call upon them to sig- 
nal that they are ready to do my bid- 
ding.” ; 

Three measured raps! 

“That means ‘yes.’ I ask, O spirits, 
that you promise to cease the disturb- 
ances that have frightened the owner 
of this house.” 

Again the significant pause. 

“I command it!” Balbane’s voice 
rose insistently. “I command that you 
promise that no more symbols appear. 
Will you obey ?” 

Rap! Rap! Rapt 

The gasp of relief from Mrs. Deem- 
ing went far to salve Balbane’s con- 
science. He must now clinch her sense 
of security by another deception. 

“Write upon the inner surface of the 
bound slate the age at which Mrs. 
Deeming will die.” 

Once more, without hesitation: Rap! 
Rap! Rap! 

Faintly at first, but growing more 
audible as the writing apparently pro- 
gressed, the trickster scraped and 
scratched the nail of his forefinger. A 
final dot echoed into silence. 

All at once, without knowing why, 
Balbane wanted light. The old pre- 
sentiment was nibbling at his subcon- 
sciousness; its fangs buried deep. 
Somebody—something—was stir in 
that still room, ready to strike, to de- 
stroy. He flared a match. 

Nothing was amiss. The persons 
present were precisely as he had seen 
them last. As nearly as he could de- 
termine, none had moved from a chair. 
And yet 

He touched the match to the lamp 
wick and watched it flare yellowly. 
With a weary, beaten gesture of dis- 
dain, he picked up the slate and handed 
it to Meldon. 

“Untie it, please, and see what the 
spirits have written,” he said. His 

gE—ps 
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voice was dull and colorless; it rasped 
in his throat. 

Meldon whipped a knife from his 
pocket and cut the voluminous tape. 
Opening the folded slate, he scrutinized 
the figures written upon its inner sur- 
face—a one and two ciphers. 

“Mrs. Deeming,” he called excitedly, 
“you're going to live to be one hun- 
dred years old. It says so here.” 

Mrs. Deeming reached quavering 
hands for the slate. As she gazed upon 
the numerals two tears of joy coursed 
down her withered cheeks. “Oh, it’s 
true!” she cried. “It’s true! The ter- 
rible ciphers have become a life 
thought! See, Doctor Whitcomb— 
read for yourself!” 

The pompous head of the Truth Sym- 
bol Society nodded heavily. “A prom- 
ise from another world,” he decreed. 
“Ts the show to keep on going, Mr. 
Balbane? Won't the spirits oblige 
some more?” 

Balbane wanted to say “no.” The 
word formed on his lips and fought 
for utterance. Hadn’t he done enough 
by lulling the superstitions of this cred- 
ulous old lady? Wasn’t he morally 
justified in declining to establish anew 
that atmosphere of dread and impend- 
ing catastrophe? Then, as at the touch 
of a lash, his mind whipped back to 
the ultimate task. There remained the 
unmasking of the guilty person. 

“We shall have further—phenom- 
ena,” he forced himself to say, and 
blew out the light a second time. 

Almost immediately again he was 
conscious of a faint stirring somewhere 
within the room. A presence, so ethe- 
real that it might have been formed of 
the evening mist outside, moved noise- 
lessly. He could not see it, he could 
not touch it, he could not even swear 
he heard it; yet some sixth sense told 
him it was there. He shook himself 
angrily, calling upon the hard common 
sense that had always been his bulwark. 
It was mortal, of course—a trick, a play 
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upon his jangling imagination, a match- 
ing ef wits with his own. And he could 
cope with the mortal! 

But the presentiment of danger per- 
sisted. It was like a ghoul, plucking 
insidiously at his mind; and, quite 
against his will, he gave it a name. 
Death, he called it—Death. 

In sheer defense he turned to his 
mummery. The “spirits” tapped upon 
the table. 

“They are with us again,” he an- 
nounced theatrically. “Very well, I 
shall pursue my investigations. Tell 
me, O spirits, has some person present 
aided you in these disturbances against 
Mrs. Deeming ?” 

Rap! Rap! Rap! 

“Who was it?” 

No answer. 

“Counting from my right about the 
circle, was it number ‘ 

The last word was crushed under the 
din of a sudden, tremendous hammer- 
ing at the door behind Balbane. A 
voice shouted: “Let mein! Let me in, 
I tell you!” 

The phantom cry stunned. For a 
moment, that seemed to stretch inter- 
minably, nobody spoke or moved. The 
room was as still as a tomb. Then, to 
his left, Balbane caught the scraping of 
Nurse Grant’s chair. 

“Oh! It—it’s the coachman!” 
sobbed. 

Balbane spurred himself to action. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
a trick for a tftick. Well, so be it! 

“Some person present in our circle,” 
he announced with cold precision, “is 
responsible for these manifestations. 
That person must go from us. I call 
upon the powers of evil to whisk that 
person from the room, through a locked 
door, while I count ten.” Under cover 
of the darkness he rose and moved si- 
lently to make a pathway. ‘Ready! 
One — two — three—four—five—six— 
seven——” 

Came abruptly a jet of venomous 


she 


flame and the roar of an explosion that 
echoed and reéchoed about the room 
like reverberating thunder. 

No need to tell Balbane what it 
meant. He knew that sound, that pun- 
gent tang of burning powder that as- 
sailed his nostrils. What he had heard 
was a revolver shot. 

A curious calm settled upon him. 
Gone, as if wiped clean from his heart, 
was the former dread, the uneasiness, 
the distress. The thing had happened, 
happened without volition on his part; 
the cords of the mystery had snapped. 
And yet he knew, as surely as though 
he had already touched match to the 
lamp, that a new tragedy was come upon 
the house. , 

With steady hand he set the wick 
blazing. It spluttered uncertainly, 
throwing grotesque, jerky shadows 
upon the wall and shrouding the floor in 
half lights. Before it had burned into 
clear radiance Balbane was crouching 
over a figure that lay huddled in a line 
between his chair and the door. 

It was Nurse Grant. On her left 
temple was a blue-rimmed bullet hole, 
already crimsoning into the symbol of 
death. 


IV. 


Shielding the ugly sight from the 
others in the room, Balbane issued curt 
commands. 

“Clark, take Mrs. Deeming’s keys and 
unlock that rear door. Ask everybody 
else to retire to the adjoining room and 
remain there till the sheriff and the cor- 
oner arrive. Then relock the door and 
help me.” 

“Yes, sir.” The trained assistant, 
quick to understand and obey, herded 
the little audience into the parlor. He 
gave them no opportunity for speech. 
Meldon, ‘firm in his belief that it was 
all some new feat of magic, he placated 
with a smile and a nod; Mrs. Deeming, 
nerves at the breaking point, gained 
new strength from his reassuring pat 
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upon her shoulder; Doctor Whitcomb 
and Mrs. Mettick he bundled out un- 
ceremoniously, before they could voice 
their protests. But once Balbane and 
he were alone with the body, Clark put 
the question that had been troubling 
him: 

“You’re sure, sir, you aren’t making 
a mistake ?” 

The magician looked at him with a 
bewildered frown, ‘What do you 
mean?” 

“If one of those four people yonder 
shot Nurse Grant—and one of them 
must, of course, because it wasn’t you 
or I—aren’t you offering a chance for 
the murderer to escape?” 

Balbane stared at the still form on 
the garish, pink-rose carpet. ‘The only 
murderer who has been in this room to- 
night,” he said quietly, “lies there be- 
fore us, dead.” 

si) 5, 

“She killed the coachman by dropping 
that stone on his head from the win- 
dow sill overlooking the cistern. I 
can’t prove it, perhaps, but there is no 
doubt in my mind.” 

“But—but who killed her?” 

“IT am not omniscient, Clark, what- 
ever I may pretend before others, but 
I should hazard a guess that it was the 
hand of God.” 

He rose slowly to his feet. For a 
long moment he remained motionless, 
save for his eyes, which darted rest- 
lessly about the room like those of a ser- 
pent waiting to strike. He crossed 
finally to the far corner, where the clut- 
tered whatnot stood. Unerringly his 
hand sought the second shelf from the 
top. 

“Come here.” 

Balbane’s long, nimble fingers roved 
among the jumbled bric-a-brac upon the 
shelf—a vase, a seashell, a fan, a tray 
of calling cards, a faded handkerchief. 
The other articles he did not disturb, 
but the handkerchief he lifted gingerly, 
exposing what looked like an ordinary 


a 
brick. And behind that, half hidden in 
a dark shadow, lay a revolver, 

“Bring the lamp.” 

The prying fingers continued their 
search. They touched a damp stain on 
one side of the brick, prodded two tiny 
lumps of white congealed on the shelf, 
that might have been candle drippings, 
and presently found and lifted a bit of 
wood, no longer than an inch. It, too, 
bore the damp stain. 

“What is it?” asked Clark, craning 
forward. 

“A notched stick of wood that held 
back the hammer of the revolver,” Bal- 
bane told him; ‘“‘notched with a splinter 
temporarily held in place by a dab of 
wax. Put your hand on that brick.” 

To Clark’s amazement the brick was 
uncomfortably warm. 

“Baked hot in an oven before the 
séance,” Balbane explained, “then con- 
cealed under this handkerchief. The 
revolver was prepared in advance, also, 
with its hammer pressing hard against 
the wax-notched stick. While the light 
was off this—this woman moved over 
here, wedged it between the rail and 
the brick, in this fashion; the wax 
melted from the heat of the brick, re- 
leasing the hammer, and the revolver 
exploded. Do you understand, Clark?” 

The assistant nodded. His eyes wid- 
ened over another discovery. 

“It was aimed toward where you sat,” 
he said breathlessly. ‘‘She—she meant 
to kill you.” 

“Undoubtedly. I had a premonition 
of danger, but, as I have just confessed, 
IT am not omniscient. If it had fired a 
bit earlier ” He shut his lips 
grimly. 

“And she had maneuvered to sit over 
there, ten feet from the revolver, to 
avert possible suspicion if you were 
killed.” 

Balbane dismissed this fact without 
comment. “Where she failed,” he said 
reflectively, “was in not anticipating 
the early climax of my séance. I sus- 
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pect I hurried it unduly. But when I 
pronounced her clatter in imitation of 
the dead coachman only a trick of some 
person present, and gave that person ten 
seconds to be ‘whisked’ from the room, 
she realized she must run or be pub- 
licly exposed. She forgot the menacing 
revolver. Key in hand, she made si- 
lently for the front door, until she was 
directly in its line of fire. At that mo- 
ment, of all moments, the wax melted, 
releasing the hammer, and the death she 
planned for me was meted out to her. 
Call it what you like, Clark—coinci- 
dence, fate, retributive justice—it 
served its end. ‘Mystic Mary’ is dead.” 

“Who, sir?” 

“Surely, Clark, you have guessed 
that ‘Nurse Grant’ was in reality Mystic 
Mary, that notorious medium, head of 
a criminal band known to police circles 
the country over, I never saw her 
before; I might not have suspected her 
to-day if she hadn’t tried to divert sus- 
picion toward Alec Meldon by profes- 
sional means. Understand? The se- 
cret of magical art is misdirection. 
When a magician calls your attention to 
something, it is to call your attention 
away from something else. And she 
wanted to call my attention away from 
the coachman. Afterward she was 
clever enough to realize she had failed; 
so she calmly eliminated the man by 
death, hoping he had not yet con- 
fessed.” 

“Why did she pick out Mrs. Deeming 
in the first place?” asked Clark. 

“The motive in every scheme of this 
kind is money.” 


“But Mrs. Deeming hasn’t any; you 
told me so yourself.” 

Balbane smiled. ‘Let’s suppose that 
some distant relative, without knowing 
Mrs. Deeming’s present whereabouts, 
has left her a sizable fortune, and that 
Mystic Mary, aware of the fact, has 
wormed herself into the old lady’s con- 
fidence. She subtly suggests a will in 
her favor; she emphasizes the need of 
immediate action by creating the fear 
of approaching insanity as evidenced 
by Mrs. Decming’s hallucinations. I 
am invited to inspect the house, be- 
cause my expert testimony is desired 
that the manifestations are imaginary 
rather than real, as indeed I might have 
decided except for the coachman’s blun- 
der in forgetting to remove the telltale 
apparatus. All a mere hypothesis, I’ll 
grant you, but—wait!” 


Two weeks later, in Baltimore, Bal- 
bane handed his assistant a newspaper, 
indicating a short paragraph with his 
forefinger. Clark read: 

Mrs. Emma E. Deeming, Durville, has just 
been notified that she fell heir several months 
ago to an estate valued at sixty thousand 
dollars by the death of her cousin, Baxter 
Quayle, of Nome, Alaska. The delay was 
due to the inability of the administrator to 
locate her. 

“Which brings us back to physiog- 
nomy,” remarked the magician, “and to 
the one cardinal principle I was about 
to expound the day we met Nurse 
Grant. It is this: Watch out for the 
intelligent person with an absolutely 
calm face, because you can never tell 
what is going on behind that face.” 


ERI IGILR, 
MUSICAL TRINKET GIVES BURGLAR ALARM 


A BRACELET which a burglar picked.up in the home of Mr. Staaley Richard- 
son, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, betrayed the intruder’s presence and 


frightened him away. 


Old and of rare design, the bracelet was fashioned so that 


when any one closed it the clasp gave forth a musical sound. The burglar 
snapped shut the clasp; the sound awakened Mrs. Richardson, who cried out to 
her husband that a burglar was in the room; the burglar dropped his loot and fled. 





E are always glad to try to oblige. Kindly note that little qualifying verb 

W “try.” Of course we can’t always succeed, but, as we have said, we 

are glad to try. And then we are interested in dogs, anyway. We 

have had most every kind, but our experience with bleodhounds is nil. Well, 

here’s our try for J. E. Bailey, deputy sheriff of Ivel, Floyd County, Kentucky, 
who writes as follows: 

“I would like to get in touch with parties having thoroughbred bloodhounds 
for sale. If you are able to furnish the names and addresses of such parties, 
please advise.” 

Now, we don’t know any one who has any thoroughbred bloodhounds for 
sale, but, if any of you readers or any of your friends have, kindly communicate 
with J. E. Bailey. It is a human failing that, when we try to do anything, we 
are anxious to know if we have succeeded; so if you are successful in disposing 
of some fine thoroughbred bloodhounds to Mr. Bailey, please let us know. And 
if the hounds satisfy you, Brother Bailey, and if they serve your purpose well, 
please let us know, too. 


Often we print in The Chat letters from our readers praising the work 
of various authors. We do not think that we have ever printed the opinions of 
authors about other authors, This does not mean, of course, that writers do not 
often speak of the work of other writers. 

Landon was in the other day and was particularly enthusiastic over the work 
that Roy Hinds is doing. He was especially keen about the Simon Trapp stories. 

And just now we have opened a letter from Ethel Watts Mumford, who 
says: “‘Blunt Fingers of Fate,’ by Eric A. Darling, in a recent issue, is one 
of the best and best-written yarns you have published in a long time.” 

Of course we are not trying to publish stories that please authors, but rather 
those which are most satisfactory to our readers. However, words of unsolicited 
praise of this kind are very pleasant. 

Speaking of Landon and of readers, one writes us from Arverne, Long 
Island, that he has “just finished reading ‘The Benevolent Picaroon’ and must 
say it’s great. Herman Landon ‘cops the cake,’ and I hope to see more Picaroon 
and Gray Phantom stories in the near future.” 

And so “Father” found out that we were not disreputable, after all! See 
what his son, Richard F. Rellstab, of Greeley, Colorado, says: 

“Although I have been reading your magazine for almost three years, I have 
never given my opinion. When I first bought a D. S. M. and brought it home, 
my dad was very angry. He called me down about reading what he called ‘such 
disreputable literature.’ 

“My favorite writers don’t write often enough to suit my cravings. They 
are Johnston McCulley, Christopher B. Booth, Herman Landon, and Charles W. 
Tyler. ’Nuff sed. 

“I always have my copy held for me at the bookstall, for fear I might miss it. 
It makes me sick to read some of the criticisms on our magazine. I am keeping this 
year’s numbers so I can have them bound. 

“Please tell Mr. McCulley not to let Thubway Tham get caught. In the last 
story I was in hot water all the time, scared stiff. What has become of the Spider 
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series, and who wrote them? Are the Gray Phantom stories ended, or is Gray 


Phantom dead? 
“Oh, yes, I almost forgot to say dad reads the Thubway Tham stories now, 


and he was glad, too, that he wasn’t caught. 
“One certainly gets a great deal of material for fifteen cents when buying 


D. S. M.” 


There are lots of things in this world we think are not nice, but which, upon 
closer acquaintance, become our dearest possessions. On the other hand, there 
are things which we have longed to own, and when we have gained possession 
of them we find them stuffed with the well-known disillusioner, sawdust. 

We have tried hard from the first issue to make DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE 
better and more interesting, and, besides making it interesting, we have ever 
striven—not only with articles and departments, but in the fiction itself—to make 
the magazine helpful, and we haven’t stopped trying to do this, and we never will. 

We thank you! 


TUTTE THT 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


Black Valley 


Showing how the capricious human element spoiled an otherwise “perfect 
crime.” 








By ARTHUR MALLORY 





Conway’s Temptation 


A man proves his mettle by the manner in which he meets temptation. 
Bank tellers ought not to be pressed with debts. 


By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 





The Ingrowing Burglary 


Showing that good things often take root in evil soil—and produce 
wholesome crops. 


By ROY W. HINDS 


AND OTHER STORIES 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed In your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Loulse Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the Hiustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but It Is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot he re- 


sponsible for them. 


F. B. WauH SOMETHING or OTHER, China.—Your handwriting shows a 
nature which has a great many contradictory elements. There are your heavy 
pressure and your sudden diggings into the paper with a vicious stab of the 
pen; they show the senses in control, the temper quick, the disposition aggressive 
and domineering. There’s that fine “Greek d,” showing not only love of beauty, 
but real understanding of it. There’s your fineness of letter formation, flatly 
contradicting your heavy pressure. 


power. * (ueweees 
Lberace 
O% 


I have no doubt that your life, either in its incidents or in its inner phase, 
has been one of great variety. Your faults, as might be expected from such a 
specimen, are peculiar. Thus you are both distrustful of yourself and often 
arrogant in your attitude toward others. You are intensely affectionate, but sel- 
dom show it. 


FLoyp P.—Your handwriting shows me that you are still very young, and 
that your character is not yet “formed.” Your need is not to decide on some one 
line of work, but to give attention to your general character development. I 
would recommend some special mental training for, say, a year before a really 
final decision is to be made. You might, however, turn your attention, tentatively, 
to commercial art. Mind you, I don’t say you are highly talented for such work, 
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but I do say that you might develop a fair amount of talent for it if encouraged. 
Your personality needs training. Try debates, recitations, dancing, and athletic 
exercises to get this. 


MarveL.—The writing of F. F. V. shows exquisite refinement, so you see 
that I confirm your diagnosis. However, in such a nature there is a great deal 
of weakness and an almost total inability really to deal with the world. As you 
are of a protective, tender, and very pitying disposition, it would seem that you 
were the ideal mate for the girl, so different from the beautifully sturdy woman- 
hood of this day. Just one word of warning. Be very, very sure of your feeling 
for her before you commit yourself. So many young men of your type are led 
into marriage through a feeling which eventually turns out to be purely fraternal. 
And while that is a very beautiful sentiment, it is not the one on which a true 
marriage is based. 


B. Y. P.—I can see no reason why S. N. should exhibit the peculiarities 
you describe. No sign of even a morbid mental condition in the specimen. | 
wonder if the whole thing is not a sort of snarl into which you two have entangled 
yourselves. As a general thing I think that two sisters or two brothers, living 
alone together, are inclined to get morbid. Don’t ask me why, because I don’t 
know; but I have seen it so many hundreds of times that it seems as though there 
must be some kind of law behind it. Why not take that business trip you 
mention? An absence of several months, on your part, would, perhaps, clear the 
air. Anyway, it’s worth trying. 


KATHERINE R.—I think housework something that many a woman might well 
look forward to as doing all her life, so I can’t accept your implication that “of 
course” you would not want to. In your case, however, I agree that you can 
do something which would be more really congenial, but if you do it will be at 
the cost of very, very hard work. Your forward-flung, impetuous, ‘“tempera- 
mental” writing shows that you have various tendencies toward artistic ability— 
and that it probably leans strongly toward the stage. 


If you are not a surprised young woman I have missed a bet. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that your writing is the typical theatrical “hand.” Now, to make 
anything of that ability, and to surmount the tremendous obstacles which surround 
that career, you will have to be a most unusual young woman, indeed; and, to be 
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frank with you, I doubt whether you are that. I don’t see in your writing that 
tremendous energy that would be needed, and in your occasienal “t” bar, that 
lags behind the letter, I see your insistent procrastination. If you can overcome 
these handicaps yeu may be successful on the stage. And please, please remember 
that I say “may,” and that that is by no means a guarantee of my faith in your 
success. It is simply a statement of a possibility. Now then, with all that dis- 
couragement deliberately handed you, suppose you set to work to prove what 
you can do! 


Deck.—Well, now, really, a lot of persons could be successful in electrical 
engineering who would not like the work, even if they were. You are one of 
that number. Your mind is not of the type which contents itself easily; nor 
is it one to be content with continual close application to some one and narrow-of- 
outlook profession, and that electrical engineering is; all right, of course, and 
intensely interesting to those who like it, You have a personality which is really 
your best asset for work. I should think that you would be a good dealer in 
real estate; that you might successfully go into mercantile enterprises for your- 
self; that you would do well in all sorts of bypaths which branch off from the 
main commercial road. Your handwriting shows a nature which is inherently 
far more gay, irrepressible, and gallant than it is allowed to be. In some way 
or other life and circumstances are “sitting on your head.” Try to remedy this, 
and I think that you will find yourself locking at the possibilities of existence 
with more avidity and greater daring. 


Vivian R.—Tell you how to make friends, eh? Simple, my dear; simplest 
thing in the world. Be a friend. Stop wondering whether you have friends 
or not, and concern yourself with showing friendship. When you meet persons 
whom you like, show it, and take it for granted that they will at least like you 
somewhat, and assume that the relationship between you is friendly. Many a 
person without an attractive personality, and with a most ordinary mind and 
nature, has had hosts of friends because they were innately friendly. A scrub- 
woman in one of these big New York office buildings is a friend for whose sake 
I go out at an unheard-of hour, about once a year, so as to see her as she leaves 
her work. We go into some place and have a cup of coffee. And I am not 
the only person who once had an office in that building who has this relationship 
with Mary. The reason for it is that Mary considers herself our friend and has 
never let any apparent difference of age, work, or education cast even a shadow 
upon her intense interest in us and her friendly love toward us. Remember Mary 
for a while, Vivian, and see if you can’t gather friends by radiating friendship. 


Wa ter M., Racine.—Sorry to say it, but you are too sure of yourself and 
a bit too aggressive, without sufficient ground on which to stand. You care too 
much for appearances, are too sensitive to even a breath of criticism, and are 
proud in a way that does you no good. Look at that angularity in even your 
capital “P.” You have good taste and moderate training in its expression, but 
your mental viewpoint is limited by your belief in the correctness of yourself, 
your views, and your whole attitude toward the world. Sorry, Walter, and do 
believe me that there are plenty of good traits in your character; only these faults 
that I am mentioning are so pronounced that they overshadow everything else. 
You have decisiveness and a personality which has some force and power. 


Anxious.—No possible way to distinguish you from the many “Anxiouses” 
who persist in using that identifying word, so you will have to determine who 
you are by what I say. In the first place, I do, indeed, firmly believe that boys 
need even more controlling in their immaturity than girls, and cannot too heartily 
condemn what is implied by the statement that “boys will be boys.” They will, 
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indeed, and a fine and wonderful thing a boy is, but not in the sense implied, 
Your lad is so simple and so affectionate that it seems to me that you could easily 
show him that at fourteen a boy is not the proper guardian of himself and that 
he, and no other, is to benefit by early hours, simple social pleasures, and hard 
study. Be careful about standing him off and lecturing at him. And don’t, for 
mercy’s sake, be sentimental. Don’t kiss him and rumple his hair and call him 
mother’s darling. Girls and boys both shy at that sort of treatment, if they are 
not spoiled sentimentalists. For one thing, talk finances to him. Show him ex- 
actly what he has to look forward to in the way of making his own way in the 
world. That will mean a great deal to him, for, with all his emotional tempera- 
ment, he is not without hard-headed common sense. Don’t, in the name of sacred 
childhood, make him the confidant of all your sorrows and personal troubles. 
That’s a ghastly thing to do. These growing young things should not be burdened 
with vicarious sorrows, intricate and disquieting even to mature folks. But a 
dispassionate statement as to actual facts can do no harm. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bedity characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a phote- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your ease his personal attention. All phetographs will be carefully returned, if 3 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service ts free. 


Gestures of the Hand 


HE clenched fist is not always a sign of courage. But it is always indicative 

; of an aggressive temper. The heavy, coarse hand, with a broad palm 

and fattish fingers, may use this gesture, and it will mean physical vio- 

lence, yet can be beaten down by another clenched fist, that of the long, knobby 

fingers and the square, lean palm, which means mental power and nothing physical 
at all. 

The clenched fist is seldom seen in the fat, too-pretty hand. That hand, in 
fact, has few real gestures. Like a dangerous, sluggish creature, it gives little 
indication of its true nature. If it is clenched, it is only momentarily, and the 
gesture is not habitual. 

A small, very graceful hand, with delicate, curving fingers—the prevailing 
theatrical type—does not clench itself, except as a rhetorical gesture to emphasize 
some point. The executive hand, thoroughly discussed in a previous article, is 
the one hand whose clenching is a potent thing. It is seldom clenched and shaken 
by such people, but is shut slowly with a firm, crushing motion. When that 
happens somebody or something is going to suffer, though perhaps very justly. 

Ineffectual, weak-willed people are apt to shut the fist loosely and to use 
the gesture only when greatly excited. Children use this gesture freely, since 
it is the primitive and first instinctive action of the hand. It may be observed in 





Headquarters Chat 


a few of the higher-grade monkeys, such as chimpanzees, and, in the gorilla, is 
quite distinct. Many a child to whom the gesture is habitual grows out of it 
as the primeval state of extreme youth is passed. 

This gesture should be carefully calculated, both as to the type of hand making 
it and as to its direction, The downward, sawing motion of the clenched fist is 
argumentative. The upward-flung fist, high above the head, is denunciatory. 
Both gestures are familiar oratorial expressions. 

When a person who seldom gestures slowly clenches the fist as it hangs by 
the side or is laid on the knee or a table, something very serious is at work on 
that individual. No momentary gust of passion is behind that deliberate move- 
ment. Nearly all taciturn people of reserved dispositions are inclined to do this 
when deeply moved. 

The clenched fist, in which the thumb is folded inside instead of outside the 
fingers, is a most peculiar one and cannot always be accurately diagnosed. It is 
said to be a sign of cowardice, and it is a fact that in death a good many hands 
are clenched in this odd way. But I have also found it to be indicative of strong 
self-control on the part of very nervous people. Ina murder trial, where a beauti- 
ful and unusual woman was the defendant, I repeatedly saw her clench her hands, 
of the beautiful executive type, with the thumb inside. And I have never seen an 
exhibition of such calmness on the part of a person naturally excitable. 

It is at least safe to say that this gesture should draw our attention and give 
us occasion for serious reflection. F 


AHLVINUVTUSUNN SAAR ATA 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OU who have sat under the lamp in the study or library with me every 
week know that it has been my purpose to instruct, as well as to entertain, 
with the various problems that have appeared here. Permit me, then, to 

say a word about a new feature that comes to our attention with this week’s 
cipher before you tackle the cipher itself. 

_ Heretofore, most of the ciphers we have examined and have found to be 
in the larger of the two great classes of ciphers—the substitution class—have 
been written according to a plan which we call “straight substitution ;” that is, 
the substitution of some one system of figures, letters, or symbols for the letters in 
the alphabet. Let me point out that, in ciphers written according to some straight- 
substitution plan, every text letter had its cipher substitute. Very well. The cipher 
that has been selected for you this week, even though it is classified as a substitution 
cipher, does not employ a figure, letter, or symbol for every letter of its text, 
nor does it show as many cipher characters as there are letters in the original 
text. And therein lie its points which distinguish it from anything you have 
tackled here so far. 

Now for the cipher: 

_ Mary Davis was a regularly enrolled detective on the staff at headquarters. 
She had done commendable work for nine months; her first big opportunity came 
at the end of that time, when she was assigned to the Equitable Bank robbery 
case. Eighty thousand dollars had been stolen from the Equitable vault, and the 
detectives who investigated next morning found clews which pointed unmistakably 
to “Lefty” Costello, a “bank” man with a long record of penal servitude and 
subsequent unpunished crime. A wide search was made for Lefty, to no avail. 
Now the police had reason to suspect that Lefty’s wife, who lived in the 
water-front district, knew where he could be found, but they knew that she was 
a loyal, close-mouthed woman, and that unusual methods would have to be brought 
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to bear to make her talk. So they decided to “rope” her—which meant simply 
that some one in the pay of the police would have to enter her life and gain 
her confidence and eventually learn what was needed. 

This job fell to Mary Davis. She was left to map out her own campaign, 
and she chose the rdle of scrubwoman, picking up odd jobs wherever she could and 
living at the same dilapidated rooming house with Costello’s wife. The scrub- 
woman part of it was to pose as an equal of the other woman, for so did 
Mrs. Costello earn her living when things were bad with her burglar husband. 

Three weeks after she was in the rooming house, Mary Davis got the infor- 
mation she wanted. One Monday evening she learned where Costello and his 
cronies would be late that night—but she was unable to go out of the sight of 
the other woman without arousing suspicions. She saw that her only hope was 
to write a note—there were no telephones in the house—and this obviously had 
to be done in cipher. She had never done anything of the sort before, but she 
set to her task, with the following result: 

E20ge ci5d m5s t147t t5i2e Ri4srd 221e F 8m 
205 d229e It. M D 

This she scribbled on a scrap of paper. She waited till a blue-coated patrol- 
man passed the house; with a quirk of her hand she flipped the missive out of an 
upper window. It fell at his feet. He picked it up, recognized the initials, as 
he had been told to give an eye to the house in case of trouble—for Mary Davis’ 
protection—and he rushed off to headquarters, with the expected result. Mary 
Davis was amply repaid, for promotion soon followed. See if you can solve the 
cipher, and look for a solution and full explanation in next week’s issue. 


The solution to the cipher in last week’s issue is: “If you will be at the 
Algonquin Hotel Wednesday night, nine o’clock, you will learn what you want 
to know. Look for white-haired man wearing pink ‘carnation.” This was a 
“shifting” substitution cipher; that is, a cipher of a series of substitutes. In the 
first line of writing the letters substituted for the letters in the text were the 
letters next in sequence in the alphabet. For example, text letters A P Y became 
B Q Z in the cipher. In the second line of the cipher, the substitutes were two 
letters removed ; in the third line they were three removed; in the fourth line four, 
and in the fifth line they were five removed, so that, in the fifth line of the cipher, 
text letters A P Y become F U D. All clear? 


se 
MORPHINE HIDDEN UNDER SITTING HEN 


GNUGLY packed in a small baking-powder can and reposing under a sitting 
hen, four ounces of morphine were found by Federal officers in Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently. Underneath the hen’s coop, buried in a small tool box, was 
more of the drug. 

Suspecting that the family of Mrs. J. H. Beland was engaged in illicit drug 
traffic, the government operatives paid an unannounced visit to Mrs. Beland’s 
home. Not only did they search the house, but they examined all the land about 
the house and buildings near by as well, with the result set down above. 

A frightened hen was the agent that unconsciously betrayed one of the 
caches of morphine. When the officers flashed a light upon the sitting hen the 
fowl cackled loudly and fluttered from the nest, so exposing the drug container 
to the detectives. 

Mrs. Beland, her son, and her two daughters were taken into custody and 
charged with possession of, and conspiraey to sell, morphine, 
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gente N, VELMA, formerly of Wheeling, het 7s 
m old — would like to hear from at 
care of this magazine. 


home, "ROSE, who was left in the Omalia ‘eo 
Institute, and was adopted about 1900, is asked 
municate with E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


KIMBALL, RALPH LAWRENCE.—He was fourteen ‘4 
eld when last heard of and is now twenty-four. a 
then in Franklin, Oklahoma. Also his mother, MRS. 
ELLA KIMBALL, whose maiden name was Gaylord. She 
left her daughter in Tulsa, Oklahoma, when she a 
eleven years old, and she has heard nothing of her mother 
since that time. Any information about these two will 
- gratefully appreciated. DD.» D. care of this maga- 
zine. 


BRACKEN, MRS. MARY.—She left New Bedford two 
years ago with her infant son, Albert. Her mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can give any information 
that will help to find her. Mother, care of this magazine, 


COTE, EUGENE.—He left home on the 12th of August, 
1919, to go to grog and was to back that night. 
ter was received, saying he was going 
to Toronto, and ne a word has been heard from him 
since. His mother is very much worried about him, and 
is quite ill. She may not live long, and any information 
that will help to find her son, or to let her know what 
has happened to him, will most deeply appreciated. 
He is twenty-six years eld, five feet six and a half inches 
tall, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair, 
Mrs, Arthur Coleman, care of this magazine. 


FARRAR.—This is the name of my foster parents, who 
told me they had adopted me through an advertisement in 
a Philadelphia newspaper in October, 1879. 
then living in a two-family house on Race 
they stayed only a few weeks, going to New York, and 
afterward to Brooklyn, where 1 was brought up. _ Mr. 
Farrar was an electrician in the employ of the West- 
em Electric Company for about thirty-five years. From 
the little I could learn it seems that they adopted me 
from my father. I had a_ brother who looked for me 
when he grew up, and this is all I have to help me find 
my people. I do net know my own sae If any one 
who reads this could tell me something of my people they 
would certainly do a wonderful favor” by writing to me. 
‘arrar, care of this magazine. 


HILL, LEWIS R.—He was last heard from about seven 

years ago, when he was living at Starke, Florida. There 

are four children, , Ethel, Ida, and a boy whose 

name is not known. His niece is anxious to hear from 

him, and will be grateful to any one who can give her 

— vl him or the children. Ida M. Smith, care of this 
gazine. 


KIRKPATRICK, JAMES B.—He is a carpenter and 
the World’s Pair buildings in St. Louis, in 

. He has not been heard of since that time. He is 
six feet two inches tall, fifty-eight years old, dark- 
blue eyes, and has a scar on his head just above the ear. 
Any information as to = whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his brother, H. M. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan 
Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


WOOD, CHARLES G.—He was last heard from on Oc- 
tober 5, 1916, when he was working for the Texas Oil 
Company at Sour Lake, Texas. He wee married and was 
thirty-seven years old when last hea m. His mother 
will be grateful for any information That will help her to 
find her son. Mrs. E. N. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan Ave- 
nue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanta. 


TATE, LESTER 0.—His last known address was Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Information as to his present where- 
abouts will be appreciated by James F. Wolf, 1032 Lincoln 
Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


CARTWRIGHT, MARVIN.—He was last heard from in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1918. Any information about him will 

sroatly appreciated by Ray T. Fleming, 1907 Sixth 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, 


BENNETT, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Information as to his where- 
abouts will be appreciated by his aunt, Mrs. C. Brady, 
Yon a One Hundred and Twenty-third Street, New 

ity. 


lowa. 


SEDGWICK, BELLA.—She came frem Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, about ten years ago, and is now about thirty years 
old, Her last known address was New Haven, Connecticut. 
Her brother in Scotland is very anxious to find h he 
eg important news for her. Any one knowing "i pres- 

whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to Miss 
Mildred Sedgwick, Hartford Road, New Britain, Connecticut. 


MEARS, J. H.—He left his family * Bespertown. Mary- 
land, in September, 1919, and has been heard of 
since. He ts forty years old, and has black hair and gray 
eyes. He is crippled in his right foot. He was an elec- 
trician until he got his foot hurt, after which he traveled 
with a carnival. Any information regarding him will 

gratefully appreciated by is wife and chidren. Mrs. 
Hulda Mears, Blairsville, Pennsylvana, 


KOLAR, JOSEPH.—He is about twenty-seven years old, 

and served two years with Oo. A, First Infantry, oe 

. He was discharged in December, 1920. A friend 

like to hear from him, and will be grateful for 

4 information. George Zazbar, Box 386, Barberton, 
0. 


WOLFE, EMIL ERNEST.—He its about twenty-eight years 
old, five feet eight or nine inches tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is German by birth. He enlisted in 
the army at Galveston, Texas, the Mexican trou- 
ble, and in_the aa of 1917 was stationed at Fort Brady, 
Michigan. 8 he was sent to Kensas, 
and was last and of there in 1919, as a wagoner of 
Supply Co., Forty-first Infantry. A friend would be glad 
to hear from him and will be grateful for any news, N, A. 
Noyes, care of this magazine. 


PALMER, EVA.—She was last heard of in Erie, Peun- 
sylvania, about a year ago. Any one who knows where 
she is will do a great favor by writing to W. P., care of 
this magazine. 

NEELEY, ALICE.—She is abeut thirty-one years of age, 
has three gold upper teeth and dark skin. She had two 
sisters, Julia Miles and Molle Linsey. ag? a name 
was Nelms. A friend would be gla ome news 
Wang her. W. Ward, 2477 East Fourteenth Street, “Cleveland, 


MonTeokeny. ERNEST 8B. O0.—He left Toronto, Can- 
ada, in November, 1917. He is fourteen years of age, with 
fair complexion "and blue eyes. He attended the Kent 
School at Toronto. He thinks his father is dead, ae if 

earn 


‘ im. 
gomery, 66 Argyle Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


HARTUNG, ELLA HILDAGARD, who was last heard of 
in Spokane, Washington, in 1910. ny one who has seen 
or heard anything or her, or who has any knowledge what- 
ever about will do a great favor by writing to her 
sister, Mrs. Bertha Hella, 531 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 


serrent=. OR Any and NELL.—Friends would like to 
hear from them. hen last heard of they were in Colo- 
rado BH It = see this they are asked to write 
to H. O. and Stella Smith, General Delivery, Yuma, Ari- 
zona 


DAWNE.—Ed Dawne was last heard from in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, in the fall of 1920, when he was with a 
mining party going north up Peace River. L DAWNE 
ij last heard from in Salem, Oregon, It is 
feared that Ed has died, or may have been killed, as he 
had some rich claims in the north of Canada. Any one 
who can give news of either of these men_will do a very 
great favor by writing to their friend, J. W., care of this 
magazine 


COVER, CLAUDE E., also known as McKinsey. He 
was last heard of in San Antonio, Texas, in 1915. He 
is about forty-three years old, with fair complexion and 
blue eyes, and was a member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. His left leg was cut off below the knee. 
Information about him will be gratefully received by his 
son, Lawrence Claude Cover, 533 East Third Street, Peru, 
Indiana, 


MARBOURGH, , HARRY s., 
“Kansas Coyote,’” and went 
Also J. A. BeAven: known as 
the General Fire or Factory Association, and ARY 
DENNETT, whose mother was Mary Bunnell. Any infor 
thankfully reeeived 


who used to be called the 
to the O. B. C. in 1899, 
“Jab,"” who worked for 

MAR 


mation of these persons would be 
R. T., care of this magazine. 
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scorTT, gat oad one Sams. who wed live in 
~ 2 Clairsvil! hoo! chum, who has Tost |) 
of them, —~% ax at glad to hear from them, 
any one who knows whore they live. Frank J. Mags, Son 
8. E. Croton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HODGE, WILL.—He is about thirty-seven years old and 
was last heard of in February, 1919, at Helena, Montana, 
He is six feet tall, and has black hair and blue eyes, 
His parents, who are getting old, want to hear from him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can help them 
to find him. Please notify his brother, George Hodge, care 
of th’ magazine. 


McNULTY, GERTIE.—She left Waterloo, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, for Ohio seme time during 1915-16. A friend of 
hers from Bullens would like to have her address. If 
she sees this she is asked to write to her old friend. J. 
Hughes, care of this magazine. 


BARKER, MRS. RUTH.—She is a printer, twenty-seyen 
years old, and was last heard from in Seattle. Any in- 
formation in regard to her will be much appreciated by 
H. O. H., care of this magazine, 


POCOKE, FRANK VINCENT.—He is forty years pa 
about five feet nine inches tall, rather heavy set, and w: 
last heard of in Boston, Masgachusetts, in 1918. Any 
one knowing his address, please write to his sister, who 
will be very grateful for the favor. M. L. Kessler, 724 
North Pine Street, Pratt, Kansas. 


DEAN, GEORGE A.—He is twenty-four years of age, 
of fair complexien, with blue eyes and light hair, five 
feet seven and a half inches tall, and weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds. He had a natural talent as 
a machinist, which had not been developed. ie was last 
heard of at my Nebraska, just before the first regis- 
tration. His father would be most grateful for any in- 
formation that ‘would help him te find his son. Mr. An- 
ne D. Dean, 1014 South Washington Street, Wellington, 
ansas. 


LEWIS, JOHNNIE G., formeriy Bins the 144th Infan- 
try, Company A, Camp Bowle, as. Please communicate 
with Edwin Beone, 1708 Bryan Avense, Fort Worth, Texas. 


GRISWOLD, HERBERT.—He is abeut fifty years old, 
five feet eight inches tall, with light hair, slightly gray, 
light-blue eyes, and four fingers of the left hand cut off 
at knuckles. a mule skinner near Los Angeles, 
and was last heard from in 1914. He was thought to 
be living age pag in New Mexico. Any information re- 
garding Lim will greatly appreciated by his nephew, 
Ralph E. Griswold. 522 Worthington Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


DRAKE, WILBUR E.—He left Grand Rapids twenty- 
eight years age. He is a barber, and when last heard 
of was in business in Denver, Colorado. Any news that 
will help to find him will be appreciated by Almon D. 
Sayler, care of this magazine. 


MAY, WILLIAM.—When last heard from he was in the 
Motor Transport Corps, as a corporal, stationed at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia. His home was in Worcester, asgsa- 
chusetts He is asked to write to his old buddy, J. 
Wendel, 861-2 Garden Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


REDDING, EARL F.—He left his home near Bandon, 
Oregon, over four years ago. He ig about five feet four 
inches in height, with brown hair and eyes, rather a sharp 
nose, and a small scar on the left side of his upper lip. 
He was discharged from the army at Fort Clark, Texas, 
Septe ember 3, 1919, giving his address for future reference 
as Eureka, California, but his name is not in the direc- 
tory. If he sees this he is asked to write home and let 
them know where he is, as they are very anxious to get 
some news of him. Any one knowing where he Is will do 
a great favor by writing to his family. George Redding, 
care of this magazine 


CRIPPS, WILLIAM JAMES.—At one time he was a 
bartender in Bosten, amd is reported to have died in 
Kansas e wes last heard from in Los Angeles in 1969. 
His v is about to marry again, and as his family does 
not 1 he is dead, any one knowing the truth would 
do a great kindness by writing to Cripps, care of this 
magazine, 


1OU.—Everybody at home ts well, and 
forgiven. Come home; we all want to see you. 
me at Box 219. Your sister.—Lou. 


WADDELL, BENJAMIN ALBERT.—He is about fifty- 
six years of age, with gray eyes and dark hair. Is about 
five feet nine or ten inches tall, and when last heard of 

near Delvalle, Texas. His daughter will be grateful 

any information that will help to find him. Mrs. 
Norma Lightfoot, 2800 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 


LOWE, JENNIE.—She was born at St. Charles, Illinois. 
Has married, her married name is not known Her 
8 Mary » very grateful for any information con- 

ning her. yndop, South Haven, Michigan. 


HEALD, WESLEY, HENRY, and GLADYS, formerly of 
William, Ontario, Canada. An_ old school chum 
q sires thelr present address. H. H. Long, care of 
York 


everything ig 
Address 


George H. Cc 


yrporation of America, 326 Broadway, New 


Missing Department 


wiht, GEORGE 1.—He was last Beant of at Cornell, 
Ped oo ,* eae” five i e. The: a hy good news in 
8 ‘or him ny atetully” 
ceived. P, T. C., care of this magazine. si 


LAWSON, MARTIN, of Ottumwa, Iowa. When last geen 
he was working at Bernhart, and went from 
to Illinois, near Galesburg, where he wags badly 
and was taken to a hospital, and no trace of hi 
been found since he left. The doctors claim that he 
lost his memory. He was married to Miss Blanche Sel 
der. He is about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
light hair and complexion. Any one who can give infer- 
mation that will help to find him will do a great favor to 
his anxious friend, Perry N. Larson, 2032 Emma Street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


ROBERTS, ARCHIE, or any of his brothers or sister, 
Years ago they lived in Northumberland, Pennsyivanls, 
where their father, John, and their uncle, George, were 
lockmen on the canal ferty years ago. The sister of John 
_ George Roberts would greatly appreciate the kindness 

any one who can give information about the Roberts 
children, if they will write to her. Mrs. Mary Reep, 
2006 West Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN, ELIJAH, known as Ed.—He was last heard of 
nine years ago at time of his father’s death at Grand 
Marais, Michigan. His wife’s name was Belle 

ton, and there were four children, Teddy, 

and a baby, Buster. Hig mother will be grateful for any 
infermation, and hopes if he sees thig that he will write 
% her at once. Mrs. George S. Brown, care of this maga- 
zine. 


KRAMER.—I was born in New York City in 1889, and 
pra I ae a few_months old was placed in the ‘‘Shel- 
Arms,’” of Breeklyn. Later I was transferred to 

the ive Points Mission in New Yerk Ci 

about five years old I was adopted 
Elias F. Pray, of West Mystic, Connecticut. 
was Emily Kramer, and I have never been 
any of my own people. I would be very grateful to any 
one whe could help me to find some one belonging to me. 
Emily ~y care of this magazine. 


PEENR J. W.—When last heard of he wag with 
the See ae Edison Company, in Chicago. Any 
one knowing his present address, please write to J. G., 
care of this magazine. 


ERNY.—Oma and Lillian are well, but need you. Come 
to Oakland as soon as yeu possibly can. Father has gone 
East, and will remain away permanently. Plea 
as soon as you see this, and give me your address, 
is plenty of work here, and good wages. Have no fear, 
and come.—Mother. 


LENZLY.—Twenty-three years ago my mother left home, 
just before I was born, and I have never seen my father. 
His name was Boyd Lenzly. When last heard of he was 
in Charleston, South Carolina. His daughter would be 
glad to get news of him, and will be grateful to any one 
who will help her to find him Rebecca Lenzly, 10 West 
Second Street, Newport, Kentucky. 


BILLINGS, WELLMAN.—He was last heard of in 
South Dakota about five years ago. Any one who can 
help to find him will do a great kindness, which will be 
greatly appreciated. E. S. Parker, care of this magazine. 


LUCAS, MAY ELIZABETH, was stolen from her home 
in Georgetown, Kentucky, and has not been heard from 
since. That was eighteen years ago, and she was then 
four years old. She had brown, curly hair and blue eyes. 
and was a colored child, but as she was very light she 
could easily pass for a white. Her brother would be glad 
to get news of her, and will be grateful to any one who 
can help him to find hig sister Harrison M. Lucas, 14 
West Second Street, Covington, Kentucky. 

BLACKMER, DAVID JEWEL.—He is known as Joe 
Blackmer, and was last heard from in Leadville, Colorado, 
before the draft. An old friend would be glad to heat 
from him. G. G. M., care of this magazine. 


DEAN, E. W.—He is asked to write to his daughter, 
who was very ill whe n he wrote last, and has lost his ad: 
dress. She will be glad to hear from any one 
help her to find him. Lauretta, care of this mag: 


PIPER, GEORGE PETER.—He has been m 
nine years. father is dead, and all at 
longing to see him. He has large brown eyes, 
hair, light and a cut on the upper 
ner of his about m 
most gratefully re 

Piper, 4491 
Jersey. 


JEKA, or JACKY, MICHAEL, who left Gladstor 
in the fall of 1907, and is supposed t 
Seattle. He is a fisherman, fifty-nine 
ive feet ten inches tall, with biue 
and good teeth. Information as to Ww 
P or dead will be greatly appreciated by A. J., care 
of this magazine. 


CRITZE, JACK or BILL.—Any information that, will 
help to know the whereabouts of these two men will 
greatly appreciated by a relative Thomas Prayter, is 
Follette, see, care of N. E. Rutherford. 


ig information 
ceived by his family. 


Pleas write 
one soulevard, Union “Hill, 
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Missing Department 


Pg oS - SARAH.—Ora left Portsmouth, Ohio, 
hen last heard of was in Black Hills. 


io 

two would be gl 

ton an % a , Apartments, Seventh and Main Streets, 
Royal 0 


De penne MABEL.—Her maiden name was Doughan, 
= she was born in Binghampton, New York. She had 
who married, and three of them moved to 

id She had A "enildren, 


him a Christmas 

jast he has_hearc 

help him to find her will i wink gratefully received. 
old D. Russel, care of this magazine, 


INLEY, REID.—He left his home in Canon City, Colo- 

19, te go to work on a ranch about 

f the city, and has not been heard of 

since by his iamily. He is about sixteen years old, has 

light hair, blue eyes, and some freckles on his face. His 

tgs is searching the West for him, and has been mak- 

every effort ever since he left home. Any 

information will be gratefully — by his sister, Mrs. 
Florsie McLain, Sturkle, Arkans 


BUIS, FRED E.—He disappeared from Clearmont, Mis- 
i, September 22, 1919. He is five feet four inehes 
has dark, auburn hair and brown eyes, one a trifle 

His initials are tattooed on his 
1889. On the 


and nothing has been heard of him since. ; 

ing his whereabouts, or having any news of him, will do 
& great kindness by writing to his mother, Mrs. D. O. F., 
care of this magazine, 


LEWIS, FLORENCE, McCOLLOCH.—She was last a | 
from at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Her home was 
Lawrenceville, same State. Any one who can give informa 
tion that will help to find her is asked to kind enough 
to write to her sister, Mrs. Marilda McC. Holland, 1453 
East Twelfth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CARVER, RICHARD.—He left Iowa about thirty years 
ago, and went out West somewhere. 
he married and is still living. 
folks used to call him ‘‘Cah,’’ 
him by that name. 
hear from him, a 
Any information will 
to Mrs. Hattie Marsh 
Pierce, 721 Lake Avenue, Storm Lake, Iowa 


O'CONNELL, M.—When last heard of was at Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Telephone number, Plaza 8469. 
friend is very anxious to know your whereabouts, and asks 
you to write to T. C. W., care ef this magazine. 


UMM, WALTER, the son of John and Flora Humm, 
both deceased. He was last heard of at Vandergrift, Penn- 
sylvania. It is of vital importance that he be found. Any 
one having information about him, please write to his sis- 
ter, Mary J., care of this magazine. 


, HOFFMAN, FRANK.—He left his home in Zebus, Bo- 
hemia, about twenty-eight years ago. and was last heard 
from when he wrote from Dresden, Germany, saying he was 
ogg to America. Any information in regard to him will 
be most gratefully received by a relative, Joseph Richter, 
258 East One Hundred and Twelfth Street. New York City. 


RUDINE, MARIE, who lived in Chicago in 1907, {is 
seenestly requested to write to R. M., care of this maga- 


MILLER, MALLORY L., who was last heard of in 
Tombstone, Arizona, and had a garage either there or in 
Douglas known as ‘‘Fix-it Miller.’ He is about forty- 
three years of age, five feet ten inches tall. with a dark 
complexion, and his nose ig slightly flattened at the 
bridge through an accident A relative would be glad to 
hear from him, or from any oe who can give news of him. 
Duffey, care of this magaz 


annie. WILLIAM.—He went from Boonville, New York, 
in 1852, to the gold fields of California, and did placer 
mining ‘in Humboldt and Trinity Counties, and was at 
various places in that State. He did market gardening for 
*® time with two men called Cake and Daniels, near Sac- 
ramento, but went back to mining. Any information will 
he gratefully received by his ae, Mrs. Carrie Sabin 
Spain, Benson Mines, New Yo: 


MAY.—Please write to C. H. at same address. 


,MacDONALD, JOSEPH.—About ten years ago he was 
rs Fort Totten, New York, with the Kighty-seventh Co., 

A. C. An old friend would be very glad to hear from 
him, or from any one who knows hig address. H, A. L., 
Care of this magazine. 


BIECHETE, HARRY:—He = hast heard from in Chi- 
ten_ years age, but was in Brooklyn in January, 
9 He is of medium ight, with blue eyes, brewn 
hair, ears slightly pointed, on 
rtly off, some 
on arm. 
appreciate any news. 
this that he will write at once. Mrs. B. Loris. 9505 
Davidsen Avenue, The Brenx, New York City. 


ourTh, RARSLS FLEMING.—When last anne from he 
re L Flint, epigan. _ 1920, werking for the Buick 

pany. geen years old, five feet ten 
inches tall, with oon hair i blue eyes, and a red- 
and-blue anchor tattooed on 


ful for any information. Charles T. Smith, 7 Lyon Street, 
Binghampton, New York. 


outa teat wAMIE. or relative, who lives in or near the 

w Jersey, will hear of something to_her 

eavantages if she ‘will write to Charles T. Boston, 1176 
Haddon Avenue, Camden, New Jersey. 


WIDMER, BILL.—He left Brooklyn, New York, about 
@ year ago for Los Angeles. He is asked to write to his 
old pal, J. H. E., care of this magazine. 


BOLTON, HENRY 6. and MILTON D.—They were last 
heard of in 1892 in Oakland, engaged in building con- 
tracting. Any information of either of these two brothers 
will be gladly received by a near relative. Mrs. Charles 
T. Miller, Route 2, Box 54, Van Nuys, California. 


ELLIS.—The address is wanted of Frank or Bert Ellis, 
or that of their grandmother, Mrs. John Ellis. When last 
heard of they were in Worcester, Massachusetts. Tot, care 
of this magazine. 


HUGHES, DAVID, te son of Jonah Hughes, who lived 
with his father at 8131-2 Dearborn Street. His sister 
Lizzie wants to hear from him. He was last heard of in 
Paterson, New eo5 and it is theught that he enlisted 
in the army or Please write to Mrs. William E. 
Jones, 2384 South Grant Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


NORDBYE, AMANDUS.—He is a Norwegian, and was 
living in Minneapolis in 1904. It was heard that he fell 
from a building and hurt his head, and he was taken to 
a hospital for the insane. It was never heard what became 
of him. He was a bricklayer. His sisters in Norway 
would be glad to know if he ig still alive, and will be 
most grateful to any kind reader whe can give them some 
oe of their brother. S. Hermansen, care of this maga- 
zine, 


LEWIS, GEORGE.—He 1s about fifty-four years old 
and is thought to be living in Arkansas or Missouri. Any 
information regarding him will be gladly received by his 
son. Orville Lewis, 601 1-2 South St. Clair Street, Toledo, 

0. 


SCOBIE, DANIEL JAMES.—He left home when he was 
nineteen years old, in 1909. He was about five feet seven 
inches tall, with blue eyes and light-brown hair. is 
last letter to his mother he said he was in New York 

to get work on an ocean liner going to Hngland, 
but gave no address. Any assistance in finding this young 
man will be gratefully appreciated by his distressed mother. 
a — D. Scobie, 1809 Florida Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


PHECO, JACK, and gronce GARTON.—When last 
= of they were in Ranger, Texas. They are asked 

write to Frank McCoy, 306 Louisiana Street, Little 
Hock. Arkansas. 


MAHER, WILLIAM EDWARD.—He was Glechareed from 
the navy in October, 1920, and then went to his home 
town in Minnesota. If he sees this he is asked to write. 
If any one who knows where he is sees it, they will do 
a favor by telling him to write to his friend, A. Shiner, 
care of this magazine 


PATTERSON, ISAAC THOMAS.—He was last heard 
from in Kansas City, Missourl, March 8, 1912. He is 
a traveling salesman, and went threugh the States af 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Utah, and 
Oklahoma. He is of German descent, with dark hair and 
eyes, an s about sixty-four years old. Any informa- 
tion that will help to find him will be very gratefully re- 
ceived by his daughter, who ts his only child, and is most 
anxious to find her father. Mrs. Mannie L. Hunter, 413 
William Street, Evansville, Indiana, 


HAMILTON, WEST.—He left Columbus, Ohio, in June, 
1883, with bis mother and father, for Dallas, Texas, where 
his father died later from yellow fever, West returning 
after this to Columbus, with his mother. They remained 
there a short time and left about 1891, presumably to go 
to Canada, his mother’s birthplace, and no word has been 
received from him since. His father’s name was John 
Hamilton, born in Liverpool, Wngland. y one who 
knows this young man, or who has any knowledge of his 
present whereabouts ,will do a great favor by writing to 
W. J. Hamilton, 1082 Broadview Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BROWN, REYNOLD.—He was last heard of at Law- 
renceburg, Tennessee, in 1914. Any Information as to his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by an old friend. 
Robert Stewart, 915 Taylor Street, Joplin, Missouri. 





Missing Department 


GRIFFTH. HOYT.—Ho is seven years old, of fair com- 
Diexion, and was taken from his mother his father 
Id apDy 
Any kind agsistance in the matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Mrs, Ethel Griffith, Route 2, Rockey, Oklahoma. 


WHITE, LINDSAY C.—He is a native of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is about fifty years old. with dark-brown 
hair and eyes, wears a mustache, is about five feet eight 
inches tall, and hag the first and seco fingers of the 
left hand missing. His daughter, who is his only child, 
will be deeply grateful for any news of her daddy, and 
hopes if he sees this that he will write to her soon. Leola 
B. White, care of this magazine. 


GREENLAW, GEORGE W. and J. §., who lived at one 
ttime in Phipsburg: A agg he would be’ glad to heave news 
of them. Giesulaw, care of this magazine. 


OTAN, ROSCOE WILLIAM BYE.—He was last heard 
of in Grainville, Texas, with the Great Southern Show. 
in August, 1920. He has dark eyes and hair, ts five 


knows where he is, his_ 
enough to notify her. Mrs. 
Market Street, Des Moines, 


Rotan, 1809 East 


t bo 
Hulda E. 
owa. 


R. H. G. $.—Your son is very ill, and is not expected to 
live much longer. Don’t you want to see Pw before 
he goes? Remember, he is all we have left in ! Come, 
or let me hear from you in care of this magazine. Your 
wife—Emma, 


PATTENGELL, WILLIAM F.—If you see this, please 
write for your children’s sake. Mrs. Madeline Pattengell, 
235 First Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


een. as bs Geen DOUGLAS, and RUTH 
REOD, leveland and Akron, Ohio. Please 
write to y a friema. E. Phillips, 720 Sprague Ave- 
nue, } HW § Washington. 


BROMLEY, yieeet. and JOHN GILMORE, uipese write 
to your old friend, F.J. M., care of this magazine. 


souneet, TWomas F., fomey of St. 
sourt, an ast heard from Burns, Montana, 
eember, 1007, Any one a his whereabouts 
@ great favor by writing to his nephew, Robert Lee Miller, 
719 West Sixth Street, Joplin, Missouri. 


McDERMOTT, TIMOTHY J.—Please write to your sis- 
ter. Father and sister are dead. Any information will be 
appreciated. Mrs. A. J. Tietz, 35 Second Avenue, N. W.. 
Miami, Fiorlda. 


TRACY, ROBERT OREN.—He left his home at Water- 
bury, Connecticut, on April 17, 1915. He spoke of going 
to Texas and California. He was born in 1897, in Ash- 
ford, Connecticut, and is an adopted son named Hall. He 
is probably about five feet eleven inches tall by now, 
has chestnut hair. He may be on a ranch Any infor- 
mation about him will be received as a great favor, and 
will be appreciated. J. A. Settle, care of this magazine. 


BEVANS, CHARLES.—He is forty-one years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds, and has a scar of lance mark on the right jaw. 
He left a wife and three children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

Any one having information concerning the where- 

of this man should communicate with William E. 

, Washington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

SHOALES, RAY, who lived in Needles, California, about 
four years ago and left there for the army, is asked to 
= a CC friend, B. Summerlin, General Delivery, Black- 
‘oot, Idaho. 


VAN NESS, MARGARET, eighteen years old, and WiL- 
LIAM, oy gg They were last seen with their father 
on October 9, 1909, in Philadelphia. William was put in 
St. Vincent’s Home, et in St. Mary’s. Their 
grandmother would information that 
would help her to find these children. Mrs. Mary Lang, 
care of this magazine. 


LYONS, JAMES WILLIAM.—Any information as to the 
present whereabouts of this man, formerly of Portage, Wis- 
consin, will be greatly appreciated by his brother, Harry D. 
Lyons, 129 South Eighth Street, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

JIMMIE.—Please come home. Everything is all right now, 
and Bobby wants his daddy 


when he was 


CONWAY, !tRA.—He enlisted in Montana, 
and when he 


fifteen years old. He went to France in 1918, 
was with the Ninth Company, C, A. 
Rockaway, New Y ork, for several mouths 
1919, he was transferred to Third Company, 

’., at Fort Caswell, North Carolina, and in the winter of 

1919-1920 was transferred to Second Company, C. 

same place, and passed examinations as po og 
> is twe nty -eight years old, five feet nine inches tall, and 
of medium complexion. His last known address was Kansas 

City, Missouri. He was born in Vanduyn. Any information 

that will help to find him will be greatly aoppreciated by a 

friend. Please write to M. C. G., care of this magazine. 


RUFF, JOHN A. and LOUISA.—They have not been 
from for twenty-five years, a h every effort has 
made to find them. Any information about them, living @ | 
dead, will be most gratefully received by Walter’ ’ 
care of this magazine. 


Vv. 
MILLER, FRANK.—His home is in Montana. He w 
carpenter mate in 1918, navy, and enlisted 
Portland, Maine. When last heard from he was 
Orleans, Louisana. Information that will help to 
him will be thankfully received by an old friend, 
| ae 114 North Penn Avenue, Atlantic City, 
ersey. 


HUBERTZ, URBAN, known as “Barney.”” Seven 
ago he took his little boy to the Orphans’ Home in 
son, Illinois, and has not been seen by his family 
He is about fifty years old, tall, and of heavy build, 
children are anxious to know what has become of 
and will be most grateful to any one who will be 
enough to help them to find their father. Please write 
his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this magazine, 


‘’ 

POLAND, VIVAL 8.—When last heard of she was if 

Peoria, Illinois. If she should see this, or if any om 

who knows where she is sees it, they will do a great 
favor by writing to J. M. Cole, care of this magazine. 


come home, as mother§ 


ft 9 


ERckea x 


JEANNIE.—If you care at all, 
health ig failing fast. 


WAGGITT, JOHN, sometimes known as John Wilson, 
He Jeft Bradford, and, thirty years ago, embarsag a 
Liverpool with three hundred immigrants for Brazil. He wag 
then about twenty-one years old, about five feet five inche 
san, with blue eyes and light hair. Any one who can | 

find him will do a great ey as he was an 
| - and his sister is anxious know what has bee 
come of him. Mrs. Alice Marsden, “hor 115, Farn 
Massachusetts. 


JACK, surname not known, who worked at Merrysmap 
farm at Cockeysville, Maryland: and ROY MARSHALL 
who lived at the same place, and ts supposed to have 
to some Western State. They are asked to write to 
old chum Burley Butler, Ashland, Maryland. 


CATES, A. E.—He was last heard from at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in 1909, where he was employed as af 
agent by an insurance company. information as & 
his present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by & 
friend. Lowell, care of this magazine. 


POOLE, WALTER, who emigrated from England thirty 
years ago and went to Canada with his wife and children 
His home ? vley, Salop, and his 

» . The only one who 
address was his brother Ralph, and he has 
some years. There are only two sisters left now of the 
family, and they would be deeply grateful for any news of 
their brother or his family. Mrs. E. Grundy, 857 East 
Madison Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


McARTHUR, ANDREW.—About thirty-two years ago he 
worked in the Grand Union Hotel, New York, and Wa 
last seen on a West Forty-second Street car. His wife 
has died since he went away, and his daughter, who Wal 
then an infant, would like to find her father, and will be 
glad to hear from any one who can give her news of 
Mrs. Jean Pass, 3123 Enright Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


MORGAN, FRED, who taught school in Oklahoma, neat 
Shawnee, in 1904- 05, ye? was last seen = July 4, 1905, i@ 
Shawnee. A frien ery anxious to get his present 
address. H. ¥F Catheart. Caftord Hotel, Oberlin, Kansas. 


The present address is wanted of R. P. MILLS and 
GERARD VAN VOORT, by a friend. B. B., care of this 
magazine. 

McKEEFERY, FRANCIS JOSEPH.—He left home about 
sixteen years ago, and it was heard that h i 
West. He was an iron worker and rigger. 
will be grateful for any information that will 
to find him, and will be glad to hear from any i 
can give her news of him. Maria McKeefery, 213 Dickinsom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GREENWOOD, MRS. ADDIE.—She was last heard from 
in Toronto, Canada, about ten ye go. She has two 
children, Ella, about seventeen years d, and Lawrence, 
about thirteen. Her husband ig very 1, and would like 
to communicate with her. Please write to William Lawrence, 
1719 Conti Street, Houston, Texas. 

BAXTER, JOSEPH M.—Ile was in the navy during the 
war, at Great Lakes Naval Station, Illinois, and left therm 


for overseas, May 23, 1918. There is some val table informa- 
ir I and any one knowing his present 


re ut favor by writing to C. A. Mc Carthy, 

care of this u Z 

MOORE, JOSEPH E.—Please write to sour old friend, 
who has not forgotten you and is very anxious to heat 
from you. E. G, Woodman, care of this magazine 

WILD ROSE, is asked to send her address to a friend. 
P. Hofner, care of this magazine 

ALVERETTA.—Please write to me through this magazine 

am very lonesome Koid. 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





A $1000 Raise 


“Williams is making $1000 a year more than you are, but 
he is leaving the first of the month. 


“You may not know it, Carter, but I’ve had my eye on 


you for some time—in fact, ever since I found out that you 
were using your spare time to read upon our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 
“Judging from the way you made good in your other positions I am 
convinced that you have the training and the ability to do Williams’ 


work. Therefore, beginning with the first of the month you will be 
promoted to Williams’ place at a $1000a year more than you are 


now getting.” 


a 
You Wanta $1000 Raise Yourself ener ers 
and a position of which you can be proud. Our PRO- Dent.G74 Drexel Ave. and 68th St., Chicago 
POTION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is Isend me full information on _ how the PROMO. 
only typical of thousands of others who got big money J- ‘ 


N will help me win_pr ion i 
and real jobs through our PROMOTION PLAN. It will "fbcnecked. perennation 
work just as happily for you. 

If you were to look through our files, you would find 
Case after case of big success. Men and women with 
no more and probably less ability than you have are 
making good with astonishing progress. There is no 
reason why you should lose out in getting more money 
and substantial promotion. Luck or pull won’t give it to 
you but—the PROMOTION PLAN will. 


DON’T TURN THIS PAGE until you have made up 
ur mind to find out HOW TO GET A $1000 RAISE. 
@ mark on the coupon against the line of work in which you 
are interested and we will send you full information on our prac- 
tical PROMOTION PLAN. Mark and mail the coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G74 Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


.. Architect 
...Building Contractor 
...Automobile Engineer 


Automobile Repairman .... 


civil Engineer 
3tructural Engineer 
2usiness Manager 


...Cert. Public Accountant .... 
...Accountant and Auditor ..... 
....Surveyor (& Mapping) 


..Bookkeeper 
..Draftsmanand Designer 
... Electrical Engineer 


...General Education 


Electric Light & Power .... 
«fire Insurance Expert 


o.Lawyer 
+..Machine Shop Practice 


Photoplay Writer 
Mechanical Engineer 
hop Superintendent 


.--imployment Manager 


Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 


Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 














Please mention this magazine when 


answering 


advertisements 
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SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 
months’ credit on any article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 
alogue. NO MONEY IN AD. 
VANCE, Shipment made for 
your examination. First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. You don’t do justice to 
yourself and your aoiess. sarees 
‘ou inspect_our unusual values in 
Sweet's Cluster Dinmonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 


7 kine Diamonds set verware, Leath er Goods, ete. Send 
in Platinum. Looks TODAY for SWEET DeLuxe Cat- 
like 1 carat solitaire. alogue. Write NOW to Dept. 
Only $3.80 '8'-": 
a month Capital ptantncssniecied 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
NC tom and mail today. We will send full in- 


LW- ‘SW EET IN formation ‘and book of remarkable records of 


O BROADWAY, NEW YORK. advancement aoe by, jeSelle trained men; also 


our interestin, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
9) ALi ae ea Gee.” Law cot Ly convenient monthly terms 
whieb anyone can afford. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied upon completion of course. Nearly 
300,000 have enrolled. Find out what LaSalle 
training can do for you. Check and mail the 
— foupon NO wi 
Te MaSALLE E EXTENSION t UNIVERSITY 
Business Training Institution in the World 
De pt. 1065-R Chicago, It. 
Gentiomen: cone without obligation to me information 
di low, also a co A of your in- 
teresting book, eTen Years’ Promotion i in 
OB ki gand Piaenae 
OHigher Accountancy Oc. P. A. Coaching for 
For this OTraffic M Ad dA 


B Foreign and Domestic Modern Foremanship 
ortab (“4 ORailway Accounting and (Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OBusiness English 
OCommercial Law OCommercial Spanish 
OlIndustrial M t OFF ive Speaking 


Efficiency OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness Letter-Writing 


«ule 


Bk 


urgent need of business today is for 
high- aoe executives, man: rs and depart- 
mental ae Viator the le Problem 
Method you can get, in your spare time at home 
by mail, anne expert guidance, training which 
parallels astonl business practice. The Univer- 
sity’s staff of 1750 people includes 450 Sosiowes 
authorities, * and y at 
all times to give prompt counsel and aavice to 
enrolled members on any ae question or 
problem. This is a service not obtainable from 
any other educational institution. 


Write your name and address at the bot- 
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Now you can buy the 

ia Ey famous, 9-pound Na- 

tional Typewriter on 

time—direct roman the factory. Same as used by thousands Name..... 
of doctors, lawyers, bankers, salesmen, students, writers 
and business men in 31 countries. Every feature of best, 
standard size machines. 28 keys, 84 characters. Brand 
new—not a rebuilt typewriter. Neat, compact carrying 
case free with every machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ 
Free Trial Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept.14J, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
eS: 


Present Position 





Address 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the ; ‘ iS x: X 333% 

modern scientific invention, aah pd 

wonderful new discovery P ew nN REDUCED 3 

relieves rupture, will be sent on N Send tor Catalog 

— ee ae ; Rin Do your Gift buyingearlt= 
be 


pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS NOW. Selections will 


9 H . A for later detivery, on 

Brooks’ Rupture Appliance $75 Beth Weoarsnipnine charges 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws etl ocho! rd oe men 
the broken parts together as you would a broken - eh peat nicest 
limb. No salves. No pes. re Sent Wy about our eas 
on trial to prove it. rotected by patents, Liberty Bonds 
Catalog and measure blanks mailed free. Send TIS 
name and address today T oLo RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELED 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Marshall, Mich. BROSE CO 153 Dept. E222, 108 N. e St., Chicage 
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‘DIAMONDS 


Few Cents a Day 
Send No Money 


We will send you—upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains —the greatest in 
America! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes 
examineit. You are the judge. if 
it is not, without exception, the 
greatest value you ave ever 
seen,send it back —at ourexpense! 
If you decide to keep it, itis yours | 
—for a few cents a day. 

may order direct from this adver- | 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan 


Byournew charge-account plan, 
you may pay for your choice of 
hundreds of pie aces of exquisite 
jewelry insums so small that you 
would never think of saving them. 
You are also guaranteed 8% 
yearly dividends — and a 5% 
bonus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book 


Send your name and address to- 
day for our new 128-page book, | 
showing hundreds of unmatch- 
able diamond bargains. Sent | 
absolutely free. It ex plains the 
dividend offer and bonus plan. 
Write today to Dept.1927 


MLYON 6 CO) 


1Maiden Lane, New York NY. J 





EARN $3.000to $10.000aY 
ATSHOW CARD ¢ SIGN WRITI 
We Show You How 


Easy. profe 








t ty may 
ul : 
artist ability ‘necessary. 


lin ty 
iscur oopte Write ‘Senet auth nd BRUSHES 
ALPHA SHOW CARD SCHOOL, SUPPLIES $ 
Yor! 


1123, C-3 Broadway, 
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How to Develop a Grip of Steel 


y yus als ar “ea 
gle with the Vic TOR Masten: "GRIP. 
is t ts as Wwe 
“pract 
It 
me pr f the VICTOR MASTER GRIP : W 
for thr lifferent t mild, medium and _stror 
regulated as you progress. Can | used ith one 
two or thr prir : three exerciecs, in one 
far y Will last a life- 
est 
or lay 
satistie 
HENRY VICTOR 
Dept. K10. 56 Cooper Sq., New York 


c NG) - 
— \ a V | (om me) >| 
MASTER GRIP-<- 


Please 


mention this magazine 


You ( Can Make 
More Money 
As a Salesman! 


XECUTIVES are willing to pay almost any 

price these days for good salesmen. Hun- 
dreds are earning $5,000 to $15,000 a year. Many 
star salesmen make more than the President ot 
the United States! 


“The demand for efficient salesmen is greater 
than the supply,” says one prominent sales man- 
ager. “There isn’t a single house in the United 
States which has all the first-class salesmen it 
wants and needs.” 


In every office there are several star-salesmen- 
in-the-making—men like you who know every 
inside detail of the business, and who, with just a 
little special training, could make big money 
selling goods. 


All you need to get out of the rut of office 
drudgery is the same practical I. C. S. course in 
Salesmanship that has brought success to so many 
other men situated just like yourself. You cat 
learn easily at home in your spare time without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present work. 

FREE BOOK ON REQUEST 
Write for the 84-page I. C. S. book on 
SALESMANSHIP. It describes the course i 
detail and gives the life-stories of 
successful I, C. S. students. 
— TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCI 
BOX 3026-C, Scranton, Penna 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your boo 
scribing the subject I have marked below 
() SALESMANSHIP 
(] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
(0 ADVERTISING 
(1 COMMERCIAL LAW 
[) GOOD ENGLISH 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENT 
-] PRIVATE SECRETARY 
(J CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


= 


Name 
Address 


Occ upation 
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Some Facts Worth Knowing—Liznite Gem Rings are difterent from any others you have seen or read about. 
are hand-made, hand engraved, extra heavy, real art creations that last a lifetime. Liznite Gems sparkle and glowwi 
the aye fire and brilliance “ diamonds so po even experts can scarcely detect the difference. e guarantee thisand 
invite you to prove our claims at our ris 
IFTS THAT LAST A LIFETIME —“GEMS OF THE NATION” 
Mountings Solid as gE rr Full Karat 7 et 
No. 1, $18.50 No. 2, $16.50 No. 3, $15.50 No. 4, $15.50 lo. 5, $12.50 

Test Costs We manufacture our own rings, import our own stones, and save you half. Select any one of the 

4 above rings, send no money, just your name, address and finger size, and your postman will deliver 
You Nothing your ring in a few days. Deposit $4.50 with him. Then put a Liznite to every test for 10 days, ff 

10 Days’ you return.the ring within that time, back comes your money at once. But for only 10 cents aday, 
FREE TRIAL or $3 monthly, you may pay the balance and at the same time wear and own a Liznite that out 

all competition and makes you the envy of friends. Don’t Delay—ORDER TODAY! 


—_ LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, °‘House of Quality and Price,’ Dept. 1030, 128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


‘Free ta to Writers | | 






























































hed re spo L Be oroepte re ad about i" 
— _ 
e) ‘ ceive: y . " ing 
a H who do n't {DRI Xi 1 they ton wept suddenly OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
By find it How the Scenario Kings and the time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
Story Queens live and work. How br gh t men . ° ¢ “hy 
Shab and women, \ ny special experience, learned by our new simple method. No canvassing 
wi pies ea ius ta fiilaat ainte hor bans or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 
nd Stories. H« magination may pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free 
ae »vide an endless gol rine of Ideas that 
bring Happy S$ iandsome Ca AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
“egal ' 240 Ryrie Building, 
How to d TORONTO CANADA 
Sever word-pictures and . ee 
realistic plots, How y« whet nds may |e vour wor Ho 
» avoid discourageme: t 8 of } re * How to wiat 
This s rprising book i is abaoiute! fre No¢ pola P a obliga 


Your copy is waiti address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 287, ‘AUBURN, ‘NEW YORK 


Everything About | 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency} | & y Se 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples ; mise wn ame Co. Get posted, wri 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. ‘DEALS SQUARE ALFR ARE CO., see 318 St.Louis, Me 








= i Howard, ims 


\.: any watch you want. Easy Pay! 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 































e sag Whether nauk op over ia morro mine 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


The result is pleasing and permanent, 
there will be no kicks - - - - --- 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Grek Manufacturers fer Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World F 
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> Easy to Play 
asy fo Pay 


This boc tclls you when to use 
Ineetatcs, or! in quartettes, 

sextettes, or inregular ; how 

to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
= any a things you would 


You can scale 
Oopene — 
| can yey fy 
7 our 
MAKES. AN | IDEAL Simeiere 
fit. for free sax zovhons book and catalog of of every. 
in True-Tone 


BUESCHER B23? INsTRvm 





ND INSTRUMENT co. 
fo Bocecher Bink. Elkhart,Ind. 











és io at 607% 
of Market Price } 


Buy HERE where loan valaes the price basis, 
75 year old diamond 


not market values. Thi 1amo 
firm, has thousands ee A unpaid to loans and — sr apecial | 
bargains we must 6 get back o 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See | 
Any diamond sent for absolute! free exami- | 
nation at our risk. No obligation. cost to you. 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Bargains described in 
guaranteed loan values, unlimited exch: pr’ 
tails of free examination. No ee Just send name 
JOS. DeROY & SONS 8879 DeRoy Bullding 
Onty ty Opposit e Post office Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LS , Ss 


=x 























Prestine 


is not a thing of mere accident. 

ton Garter is so superlatively good that peo- 

ples of all tongues unanimously agree the 

manufacturer has placed quality FIRST. 

GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Mcekers of 

Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Briers 





DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear yon with the MORLEY 


PHO Itis nvisible weight- 

le: ot - ible, inexpensive 

No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

be used by anyone, young or old. 
Phe Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
li over the country 
describes causes of deafness; 
telis how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords reiief Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 


NAME brings you this lovely 
id 21-stone brilliant Kosmite 
uster ring. You have the oppor- 


of $2.00 eac 
‘ems from genuine yt and eq 
ring return ring tous and we wilireturn a 
thie offer ia ih 3121 ted. Send rin hag 


KOSMOS C 
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Days the 
Color 
Returns 


Science Comes to the Rescue of 
the Gray Haired 


Gray hair now is an unnecessary affliction at any 
age. Every silver thee ad can be quickly and safely 
restored by Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restor 

This scientific preparation is a clear, colorles 
liquid, applied with a comb. In 4 to S days natu 
color returns Your hair is clean, soft and fluff 
There is nothing to wash or rub off. 

PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL 

Mail the coupon for a trial si 
plication com) Test on single 

When you see the beauty of this singh 
lock, get a full size bottle Ruy from your 
gist, or send direct to us. 


BOTTLE 
bottle and ap 


restored 
drug 


Mary T. Goldman, 700 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


eee eee ee ae ae ee 
Mary T. Goldman, 700 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please FREE trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Restorer with 
comb I am not obligated in any way by 

ing this free offer. 
The natural color of my 
dark brown 

brown 


send me yout 
Hair Color 


accept 


hair is black 
medium 


H Address 
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The Strength and Charm ot 


Physical Perfection! 


Learn the Secret 


FREE! % 


Learn of the tremendous cura” “Viatet Rays 
tive power—the manifold uses of j|®&=-—-“"== 
VI-REX Violet Rays in treating ; ie 
almost every known human ailment—Nikola 
Tesla’s great discovery! This book 
charts and diagrams of the nervous 
organic locations, and fully describes just how the 
Vi-Rex Violet Ray works its many miracles 
Written in a simple style—devoid of all techni 
language. 


A Vi-Rex 
Rays 
Assure for You 
Amazing 
Health and 
; Mino 


Et y Wond 
alth 


s 


also contains 
system and 


imulating 
up the entire 
tissue A 
Me vdaches 


tints var f by ma 


oe he rn of 
Vi-Rex Violet Rays 
10 Days FREE 


1 tl yUpo! rs as NOW 
es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — ew eee ee | 


VI-REX ELECTRIC co. 


326 West Madison we Chicago, Ii. 


rrr 


save money 
on Xmas Jewelry : 


Buy Direct from the World's, : 
Largest Mail Order Joweleray 


THIS $22.50 LaniEess 
BRACELET WATCH 


You actually save 
dainty, plain, roun: 
ble bracelet watch | 
Lady Alton mc 
20 yr. guarantee 
case and bracelet. 
Our low price 


at 2 and 
gold filled 


BILL FOLD 


Make some man happy Xmas 
morning with thi 8 q 


has roomy bill pocke 
looks and wears we a.” 
stores up to $2, 
price, only 
27th ANNUAL GIFT BOOK.--FREE 
This book has reg page Ae. Xmas 
suggestions in fine jewelry gifts, 
Wit help you do your Xmas 
ing at home and save money, 
ree. Write for it. 


Baird-North Co 
825 BROAD ST..PROVIDENCE RL 


8000 2b enm esse se eecesrne sees scanrnasceoneneasesncsssscesees 


Will Your Marri ia 
Be a Failure?° 


pure woman, 





man who marries a 
that he is not fit comm 
the worst Crime known to cir tion. Where 
do you stand? Are you fit t arry? Some 
sweet, innocent girl is trustir yur hondt. 
You must not deceive her You dare Ba 
marry until you are phys The way 
looks hopeless to you but r up—I ca 
help you. 


The 


knowing 
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STRONGFORTISM—The Modern Science 
ot Health Promotion will aid Nature in re 
storing your Flagging Powers and Manhood 
and Fit you for Marriage and Parenthood. 
1 guarantee it. 

Mention the ailments 
special confidential informat 
10« to help pay posta m, 
“Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Streasth and Mental Enersy.” It a male 
uilder and life-saver. t Right Now, 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 484, Newark, New Jerrey 


hoot 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


30 DAYS 


A YEAR 
FREE TRIAL 


TO PAY \ 


7 perfectly es a + 
Diamonds, set 

Platinum, poe 
les 156 K Solitaire 
$48.50. A tull year 
. No moneyin 
. If not satis- 
rn at our ex- 


°48 52°) 


8 PER CEN! 
EARLY IN: 
REASE GUAR: 
Vi 
is bought from 
All transactions 
nfidential, ot =f 
3 dem 
ng the pre ‘Ost 


A \ 


Tr ecant buy the ROYAL way without feeling ts 
money saving catalog is yours for the asking. G« this freee 
log with thousands of articles to select from now 30 days rt 
on anything you order from our $2,000,000 stock. Write Dept. 


ROYAL DIAMOND CO. 


£- WATCH 








35-37-39 Maiden Lane -New York 


when answering advertisements 
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Trade Mark 
This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 

Be sure it ison every pair you buy 


Boss Gloves for 


Every job around the car 


OR the inevitable puncture—pull on 

a pair of gauntlet style Boss Work 
Gloves and keep hands and shirt-cuffs 
clean, 


Every motorist should have at least 
one pair in his tool-box and garage. 
They protect the hands from dirt, 
grease, and minor injuries, while clean- 
ing spark plugs, jacking up, changing 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, 
medium weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—very best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. 


tires, and tinkering ’round in general. 

Boss Gloves are made tough for rug- 
ged work and long wear. Yet they are 
so flexible that you can wear them for 
all delicate jobs. 

Made of the finest quality white can- 
ton flannel in men’s, women’s, boys’ anc 
girls’ sizes. Ribbed, band and gauntlet 
wrists. At any accessory dealer’s, 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY-—finest grade 
of extra heavy canton flannel, 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, IIl. 


BoSs 


WORK 


LOVES 
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Hartman’s Newest Pattern—Full Room Size, 9 Feet x 712 Feet 


Only $1 to send now—and we ship this magnificent seamless, wool face, tapestry Brussels rug. Oe 
30 days on free trial, then if not satisfied, return it and we refund the $1 and pay transportation 
If you keep it, take nearly a year to pay—a little every month. And note—the price is cut—you saveo™ 
third. Even before the war this rug would have been an amazing bargain at this phenomenally lowpm 


Superb Coloring—Artistic Floral Medallion Patte 


HARTMA 


3913 Wentworth Ave. {j7sihted. 1921. >» Dept. 3665 Chicago 


Woven from Fine A most artistic design. Soft, rich and harmonious 
wooL Yarns . colorings. Brown, tan, red, green and light color- 
ings are beautifully blended. An attractive floral pattern 
with large medallion center, surrounded with harmonizing floral sprays; 

aon finished with a pretty border. Made seamless of fine wool yarns, 
iecsaza Order by No. 34CCMAI6, Price $26.85. Send $1.00 now. Balance $2.50 monthly. 
When our stock of these rugs 
NearlyaYearto Pay is gone we may not have this 
particular pattern to send atanyprice. Soact quick! You take no 

risk. Keep it or return it—30 days’ free trial! 


IMPORTANT! 


This seamless wool faceB 

sels rug is a close, firm 
which gives it moch¢ 

durability os you 

the ordinary kin 

to examine the texture 

weight. Judge by actus 

ity and see what an 

O ebares argain yo you 1 get ind ths 


6 artmanFurniture& “Carpet 
F ef E a BARGAIN 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 3665 © 
CATALOG © closets 1.00, Sena the Re No. te 


392 pagesofstunning bargainsin furniture, 
rugs, linoleum, stoves, ranges, silverware, 
watches, dishes, washing machines, sew- q 

ing machines, aluminum ware, phono- i 
graphs, gas engines, cream separators, 
etc. 30days’ free trial onanything you send 
for—everything sold on our easy monthly | 
peyypent pian. Post card orletter bringsit free. 
Hartman Feather Your Nest.” I. 


FURNITURE & 
CARPET CO. 


Occupatio 


Please mention this magazine wh 


it back and you will refund my $1 and psya f w 
tation charges both ways. If I Lag it, 

$2.50 each month until ful! pr 
Title remains with you until fi 


$26.56, if 
r i pane 











What They Say 


in High Musical Circles 


soprano High “C’ 


Ask any musical authority 
which phonograph he prefers. 
Ask music teachers, musicians, 
critics. And the number who 
Say The Brunswick will sur- 
prise you. 

Ask which records they prefer, 
and again you will hear The 
Brunswick. 


And they will tell you, too, 
that while these records are 
Sweeter and more beautiful, on 
any phonograph, the ideality is 
attained With a 3runswick 
Record on a Brunswick. 


Exclusive methods the 
reason 
Due to exclusive methods of 
Reproduction and of Interpre- 
tation, Brunswick achieves per- 
fect rendition of the so-called 
“difficult” tones—the piano, the 
harp, thé human voice; attain- 


oe 


ing even 
without “metallic” intrusion, 
“chatter” or vibration. J/ethods 
which apply to no other phono- 
graph or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Re- 
production is erclusively Bruns- 
wick. The Brunswick Method 
of Interpretation, in producing 
records, has not been success- 
fully imitated. 

Hence, buying any phonograth, 
without at least hearing The 
Brunswick, is a mistake. And to 
be without Brunswick Records.is 
to miss much of what is best in 
music. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick 
dealer for a demonstration. The 
3runswick plays all records— 
and Brunswick Records can be 
played on any _ phonograph. 
Hear, compare—then judge for 
yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Established 1845 


NOTE—New Brunswick Records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers on 
the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th, 


BRUNSWICK 


HONOGRAPHS 


AND RECORDS 


wu 


Three Brunswick 
Super-Feature 
Records 


The musical sensation of the day 
—widely discussed throughout the 
entire musical world. A revelation 
of what the new Brunswick 
Method of Interpretation is doing 
for phonographic music. By ali 
means hear them. 


10022 Rustle of Spring . Godowsky 


I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen Theo. Kari 
and Crescent Male Triv 

Lass 0’ Killean Theo. Karie 


10001 Absent Chamlec 


13021 


Any phonogfraph can play 
srunswick Records 


© B. B. C. Co., 192i 








Every morning is the start of a better 
day for those who sleep well nights 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Instead of Coffee z 


“There's a Reason” 





